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MY VALENTINE. 


Should you ask me who is my Valentine, 
I should answer low—“’Tis Pansy,” — 
But that is only a fancy of mine, 
And might mean no more than “ Tansy.”’ 
7 


For my love is so very fair and sweet 
That I am a jealous lover, 

And care not how few she may chance to meet. 
Till the marriage rites are over, 
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In the mystic depths of her dark soft eyes 
There lurk the tenderest glances, 

Which are often blent with a sweet surprise, 
And for that I call them pansies, 


And often I say to my Valentiae 
“No flower so sweet as the Pansy,” 
And her fair cheeks glow and her bright eyes 
shine 
As she murmurs, “ That’s your fancy.” 


For well does she know what Pansy I mean 
When in her eyes I am gazing, 

And that when I name it as beauty’s queen, 
Tis her beauty I am praising. 


Then let others sing of the royal rose, 
Of the lily’s spotless splendor, 

But of every flower that buds and blows, 
O, give me the pansy tender. 
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I love to gaze on the beauteous face 
That tells such a tale of sweetness. 
And admire the floweret’s modest grace, 

The perfume that gives completeness. 


The queenly red rose and the lily white 
Are glorious types of woman, 

But my pretty Pansy, so soft and bright, 
Is all sweetly, gently human: 


And as over her features come and go 
The eloquent waves of feeling, 

The swift tide in its ebb and flow 
Is a guileless heart revealing. 


Then here is a song for my Valentine, 
The girl of my heart and fancy, 

Ere another year I shall call her mine, 
My wife, my beauteous Pansy! 


SCENES IN A PAWNBROKER’S SHOP. 


The opinion generally held of pawnbrokers 
is that they are like human vultures preying 
upon the poor and unfortunate, and it may 
be that some go so far as to imagine that this 
trade is only a cloak used to conceal receivers 
of stolen goods. But although this is some- 
times the case, receivers, or “ fences,” as 
they are called, are oftener found among 
keepers of dance-houses, or low lodging- 
houses down by the water side, than among 
pawnbrokers, In fact, the latter has cause 
to shun suspicious goods, as his establish- 
ment is pretty sure to be examined by the 
police on even slight suspicion. , 

No large city is without the pawnbroker, 
and in every neighborhood where squalor 
and misery reign the three golden balls may 
be seen which indicate his presence. It has 
been said that this business is an injury to 
the poor, making them improvident, and 
taxing them heavily for trifling temporary 
accommodation; but while it may afford op- 
portunity for raising money for “ sprees,’’ it 
no doubt has often been a real blessing, as a 
last resort when all other means have failed, 
The legal interest allowed would be extor- 
tionate on large transactions, but on the 
small amounts usually involved in these 
operations is not so high when we consider 
that for each application there is the filling 
out of tickets, entry in the books, packing 
away of the goods, and responsibility therefor, 

Our illustration on the next page gives a 
view of the interior business room of one of 
these establishments. In most cases, the 


remaining part of a whole building is re 
quired for storing the “‘ pledges.” Stalls are 
so arranged from the counter that persons 
desiring privacy can enter from the entrance 
hall, and be separated from other persons 
who may be there on a similar errand, seeing 
none and being seen by none but the pro- 
prietor or his clerks. 

Since a great deal that is unfavorable to 
pawnbrokers has been said, perhaps it may 
be curious and interesting to allow one of 
them to present his own side of the question, 
and set forth some of the trials and draw- 
backs of the business. He states his case as 
follows: 

“If we keep our eyes pretty well open, we 
may keep down moths. Mind, I say may, 
because I have known five hundred dollars’ 
worth of damage done in a fortnight through 
taking in a blanket. And talking of blankets, 
perhaps the general public are not aware 
that, as a rule, the pawnbroker would just as 
soon see a policeman in his establishment as 
the arrival of a blanket. Personally, not 
having much on my conscience, I would far 
sooner see the policeman ; because, after five 
minutes’ conversation with a blue, I know 
the worst, how much I shall lose, and how 
muc') I shall be bullied by the magistrate; 
for when a policeman puts in an appearance 
at a pawnbroker’s, the proprietor knows 
that something has been stolen upon which, 
probably, he has lent money. Under these 
circumstances the pledge generally has to be 
given up, and the pawnbroker is left the 
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loser, which result is supposed to serve him, 
in a general way, quite right, because he is a 
pawnbroker. But you knew the worst and 
you can meet it, You can never meeta 
blanket upon level ground. Good or bad, 
straightforward or shady, your pawnbroker 
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can never meet a blanket with anything like 
security. 

“Why nature has given it especially to 
blankets to convey contagious disease, ap- 
pears to be a question for philosophers, which 
philosophers have not yet answered, But 
this is certain, that blankets will carry fever 
from one end of a land to the other, and 
some people do say that they can do it after 
they are washed. But suppose the blankets 


were washed just before the contagion crept 
into them? Well, then, we pawnbrokers 
lose, We can refuse to take in dirty cloth- 
ing, and we do, but your blankets may be 
as white as their name, and be deadly never- 
theless, Especially in winter are we afraid 


of blankets, for then we know, in a right and 
fair way, they are the last articles to be part- 
ed with. Whenever a couple of blankets 
come to us alone, and in cold weather, we 
know they have cume off a deathbed, The 
poor man or woman once dead, we know the 
blankets are thrown on one side, and that 
awful chance woman who is called in is al- 
most sure to be a thief—and so the blankets, 
which will always fetch money, are brought 
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to us, Then comes the question, what 
deathbed? Small-pox, typhus, scarlet-fever, 
cholera, or a safe one, such as consumption, 
or asthma, or old age? 

“Many a man at a money-lent counter 
have I seen turn sick as he opened a parcel 
of blankets brought in by some leering old 
woman, gin-drunk, and geverally confused 
in her speech. I should like it to be found 
out how many pawnbrokers’ young men 
have been struck down at the counter from 
opening clothing or blankets steeped in con- 
tagious disease, I’ve known. a score who 
never recovered, 

“But it is not only disease that blankets 
bring with them. I’ve known one blanket 
bring enough moth-eggs to hatch enough 
moths to flutter about a candle till they 
choked the light out, And of all the puzzles 
of my life, moths are one of the greatest. 
Touch them, and in a moment they are 
dead; yet they can bite up a large blanket in 
afew weeks, and can push their way into the 
heart of parcels which have been rolled up as 
tight as a soldier’s great coat—for, you see, 
we want all the room we can have in our 
warehouses, and, therefore, we put a pledge 
up as tight as its nature will allow of. Per- 
haps this accounts for the lasting creases in 
pledges. Indeed, speaking of creases again, 
I’ve walked behind many a respectable me- 
chanic and his wife of a Sunday morning, 
and recognized the creases in his coat and 
her shawl as the work of aP. B. Butas 
these creases have only been made a week, I 
have noticed that, after being two or three 
hours in the air and the summer sun, only 
the practical eye would detect the marks of 
the week’s retirement into private life on the 
part of the garments, 

“ Moth, as I have said before, is the great 
enemy of the pawnbroker. It is like an un- 
certain lady’s temper. Moth breaks out in 
the most unexpected places, at the least an- 
ticipated times. And what is more strange 
still, unless you are well up in watching 
moth, your place may be full and you not 
any the wiser. Some moths are young by 
nature, it is my impression, and flitter; but 
agood many more are born old, and keep 
things dark, 

“As for rascals, the pawnbroker can never 
be on.-his guard against rascals; for the sim- 
ple reason that they are like fever and small- 
pox in the blankets—we never know when 
we are face with them. And when I say 


rascals, 1 do not mean those comparatively 


honest chaps who break into a house, and 
stealing the plate, bring it to us to pawn, or 
melt it down, and offer the lump silver to 
refiners, When you see a skulking fellow 
come into your establishment, and pulla 
silver teapot, like pulling a tooth out of his 
jacket rather than his jaw—if you take in 
that teapot, you are or ought to be prepared 
for the consequences, You know very well 
that the fellow doesn’t drink tea as a rule, 
and that if he did, he would draw the line at 
something below a silver teapot. He knows 
it, and you know it; and if you take it, you 
and the scamp understand each other, and 
he will come again, growing more and more 
familiar, until, after atime, he slips out of 
your list of customers and you know the in- 
dividual is “in trouble.’ He is compara- 
tively an honest man from the pawnbroker’s 
point of view. He has run the risk of being 
shot down, of being arrested, and of losing 
his liberty. His hand is against honest men, 
and theirs are against his, and there is no 
nonsense about the matter. He comes to 
you, and if you are fool or knave enough to 
take in what be brings and turn yourself into 
a trembling machine whenever you hear 
that remarkable tramp which only a police- 
man can acquire, at least, you do it with 
your eyes open, and you go shares with the 
other for the profit, and hard labor too. 

“We pawnbrokers are the victims of 
science. The moment a new discovery is 
made, we always ask ourselves, ‘Now how 
can this be turned against us?’ When elec- 
tro-plating first came into fashion, the losses 
amongst pawnbrokers, who took in the rub- 
bish as real plate, was beyond calculation. 
Nay, we never made our losses public, fear- 
ing it would attract more gentlemanly and 
ladylike scamps. 

“At dusk a wrapped-up lady or asthmatic 
gentleman would descend from a hack, and, 
with much apparent agony of mind, out 
would come a family collection of spoons, or 
heavy tongs, or in extreme cases, salvers and 
baptismal mugs. One was an electroed fam- 
ily silver teapot, old in shape, battered, and 
a crest in front, with a Latin inscription, 
which I remember to this day, ‘ magna est 
veritas,’ A mild soft woman brought it, and 
when she said she would take what I offered, 
she sobbed, and, before she went, she picked 
up that family relic, leading me to the belief 
that actually she kissed it, though, of course, 
I should object to be sworn to on tbat point. 
And it was a swindle,” 
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The Isle of Wight and the Needles, 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT AND THE NEEDLES. 


Our readers have often heard of passing 
the “Needles,” that important part of a 
voyage either from or to England, and at the 
risk of enlarging upon a subject already 
thoroughly understood, we will give a few 


facts in relation to them, The Needles are, 
as our sketch shows, a cluster of three rocks, 

which extend from the northwestern coast 
(one might say corner) of the Isle of Wight, 
for the distance of about 1000 feet into the 
sea, The western coast of the Isle of Wight 


terminates in a high bluff of chalk of consid 

erable height, and it is at the foot of this 
bluff that the Needles are situated, one di- 
rectly behind the other, and all three in one 
line. The outer one, or the one furthest 
from the land, is by far the largest, while the 
middle one is decidedly the smallest, The 
Needles rise from 400 to 450 feet above the 
water, Their summits, if so they may be 
called, are rugged, craggy and uneven in the 
highest degree, full of-ridges and depressions, 
and broken into sharp irregular points, while 
their sides descend, seemingly perpendicular, 
into the sea, presenting on the whole a most 
inhospitable and repulsive aspect. The dis- 
tance between the three rocks themselves is 
greater than that between the first one and 
the island itself. On the last rock, that is, 
the one furthest from the island, a lighthouse 
rears its lofty head. This is the Needles’ 
light, which has the office of warning ships 
off the dangerous reefs which surround the 
Needles. The Needles’ light has an eleva- 
tion of 469 feet, and is surmounted bya 
vane and a flagstaff. It stands on a low head- 
land, coming out from the last Needle to the 
northward, 

When a European steamer departs from 
England, the time of its passage is reckoned 
always from the time it has passed the Nee- 
dies, and thus a passenger for the new conti- 
nent may, as soon as he has passed the 
Needles, congratulate himself that he is fully 
in for it now. Then, too, the homeward- 
bound American may feel that he is in real- 
ity on the way to his own country and peo- 
ple most beloved, and, in his eyes, greatest 
of all nationalities, 

The glow of joy which such a traveller 
feels at tho thought of his ever-nearing home 
is as sweet a sensation as the glow of happy 
expectation which he felt when the outward- 
bound steamer left the new world behind 
and bore him on to view all the storied glo- 
ries of the old world. How brightly then 
did his fancy color the pleasures yet to come, 
and with what eager haste did he seek the 
scenes so often pictured in imagination after 
they had been brought to mind by the vivid 
descriptions of some favorite author! All was 
couleur de rose until the sweet delusion van- 
ished before the stern realities of the present 
day. Not that the charm of the past was 
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less, but that the influence of the living 
present was more, and excited thoughts to 
the practical mind much more stirring than 
the reminiscences of-men and things in for- 
mer ages had power to excite. We say to 
the practical mind, for a poet and a dreamer 
might indeed lose himself in the reflections 
called up by a spot like Westminster Abbey, 
or the ancient Holyrood, and forget, in re- 
peopling the palaces of kings, in fighting 
again on ancient battlefields, and again min- 
gling with the hosts of heroes, statesmen 
and authors his memory would bring before 
him mentally. But for one who was not 
given to meditation, but rather to action, to 
whom the fortunes of the past and the future 
were of comparatively little moment beside 
those of the real and living present, the ac- 
tual condition of the countries he visited 
would attract his attention and awaken his 
interest more deeply than anything else, 
And, in following the critical bent of bis 
toind, what would be his conclusions ? Would 
he not see so many errors and so much pov- 
erty and consequent misery that his heart 
would turn with a glad relief to his own land, 
where—though the abuses are many, the 
privileges of the million are incalculably 
greater? Where poverty and humble birth 
are not sufficient to press a man hopelessly 
down except in a few exceptional cases, and 
where it is the exception and not the rule for 
a steadily laboring man to live in the abso- 
lute starving penury which too often so 
withers the heart and deadens the suscepti- 
bilities of the laborer in Europe. 

Some little time ago we gave in our Maga- 
azine a few pictures of the life of the English 
workingman of the poorer class which were 
sufficiently dreary, and the neighboring king- 
dom of Scotland does not seem to the trav- 
eller any more prepossessing than England 
in this respect. The following picture of 
life in Scotland presents the home of Burns 
in a rather unfavorable light: 

To pass from England into Scotland is to 
go from prose into poetry. But the poetical 
in real life is not usually the comfortable. In 
the building of cities Charles Dickens ob- 
serves that cholera and the picturesque are 
commonly found to be associated. Scotland 
pays for her beauty by having to turn her- 
self into a show-place, and for her poetry by 
a great deal of feudalism, discomfort and 
poverty, I know no country where the dis- 
tinction of caste is more sternly and even 
coarsely marked out. The local duke or 
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marquis seems everywhere to be regarded 
almost exactly as he might have been in the 
feudal times—as a sort of heaven-appointed 
ruler and king. In England, after all, no- 
body cares much about a lord except people 
who have a chance of being invited to dine 
with him, The average middle-class Briton, 
who never dreams of such a privilege, con- 
cerns himself little about peers, and has ne 
more natural reverence for a duke than he 
has fur a ford mayor. Butin Scotland you 
live always under the shadow of the duke—. 
this, that and the other duke. Go intoa 
little Highland inn, and you see the duke’s 
portrait, the duchess’s portrait, a volume 
containing an account of all the duke’s an- 
cestors and family; the talk is of what the 
duke will not allow, what he has done, what 
he has promised, whether he will not permit 
the road to be made here or the hotel to be 
built there, when he is coming from London 
or returning thither, who has seen him at 
church, and so forth. The duke’s country 
house, where you pay a shilling and see 
some of the rooms, is called “ The Palace.” 

I confess I grew weary of the duke as Hip- 
polyta did of the moor, and wish he would 
change, and even find it a relief to pass from 
the dominion of one duke into the domain 
of another, In the meanwhile the country 
seems to a mere traveller to be all but depop- 
ulated. There are cities, of course, and in 
the picturesque places there are the hotels, 
and there are the places of the dukes and the 
shooting lodges of the English gentry who 
come in the season to shoot grouse. Beside 
this, there is—nothing, one might say. You 
travel for hours and see nobody. Some of 
the Highland villages, when you do see them, 
are as miserable a collection of hovels as 
could be found even in the west of Ireland. 
Dirt, squalor and nakedness are every- 
where, 

You will scarcely see anywhere a woman 
who wears shoes and stockings. The chil- 
dren are all but naked. We saw the other 
day a big raw-boned gir), fully fourteen years 
old, I should say, amusing herself with other 
children in theopenair. The rain was pour- 
ing heavily. ‘The girl had apparently no gar- 
ments but a ragged frock with a very short 
skirt. Her legs and feet were bare, of course; 
but in that condition she was only like every- 
body else. Her poor little frock, however, 
was all torn from the neck to the waist— 
could hardly be said to have a body left to it 
—and her whole chest was as bare as her 
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forehead to the pelting rain. We here are 
accustomed, of course, to regard Scotland as 
a highly prosperous country, a model of en- 
ergy and intelligence, an example and shame 
to poor Ireland. Well, Glasgow is a great 
flourishing city, and Greenock is busy, and 
the Clyde is alive with shipbuilding; but 
outside the cities I see a country which is 
fast becoming depopulated. Prosperity. 
What is prosperity? Do abig city, a duke’s 
castle, and a hotel in the Highlands consti- 
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tute national prosperity? Is this place which 
I look upon from my window prosperous? 
If it is, then so is the Atlantic prosperous as 
you gaze over it from the deck of one of the 
Cunard steamers, There you have a steamer, 
and a good dinner, and well-dressed guests 
on board, and the ocean outside. Here you 


have a hotel well filled with tourists, and 
outside a wilderness. All around this one 
big hotel there is absolutely to be found no 
population, 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Again the year brings around the day 
consecrated to the remembrance of good St. 
Valentine. The genial old saint enjoys a 
reputation only second to that of the presid- 
ing power of Christmas festivities—St, Nich- 
olas, Santa Claus, or Kriss Kringle as he is 
variously called—and we can fancy him beam- 
ing smilingly down upon his devotees of the 
present day, to whose attention we would 
commend the appropriate costume illustrated 
on page 112, In truth, the offerings laid at 
St. Valentine’s shrine would compose acuri- 
ous medley if the entire number for a single 
year could be collected and examined. Gro- 
tesque caricatures would lie “ cheek by jowl” 
with sentimental effusions ornamented in 
the highest style of the designer’s art, while 
here and there at rare intervals we fancy a 
bona fide proposal would be found, whose 
bashful writer had taken advantage of the 
day and hour to accomplish a daring feat 
long dreaded and often postponed. No time 
seems to such a one so appropriate as St. 
Valentine’s Day, and he gathers both cour- 
age and inspiration from the universal influ- 
ence of the time, From the blushing maid 
of all work, whose bright eyes and ready 
tongue have captivated some susceptible 
grocer’s man or other appreciative swain, to 
the dainty white-fingered lady, who,blest with 
the common woman’s heart, is conscious of 
the soft flush that irradiates her delicate 
cheek at sight of the telltale missive, the pe- 
culiarity of the day is felt, and each, in her 
own way, acknowledges it, The romances 
which have been woven or unwoven on St. 
Valentine’s Day would be an inexhaustible 
treasure to story-writers, upon which to spin 
the interlacing threads of many a long novel 
were the suggestive incidents knonw to them. 


The facts in the following case are some- 
what romantic, though in that respect they 
could doubtless be exceeded by other in- 
stances yet unrecorded, for facts are often 
stranger than fancies, 

On the afternoon before St. Valentine’s 
Day, 186-, a young man made his way up to 
Washington Street through the crowd, and as 
he passed along his eye was caught by the gay 
and dainty array of Valentines in a window 
of one of the larger stores. At first his 
glance had been merely indifferent, but as he 
looked he smiled and walked quickly into the 
store as if to carry out a sudden idea, Pur- 
chasing one of the most tasteful of the many 
missives spread before him, he again formed 
one of the crowd of pedestrians journeying 
up town. He finally entered a well-known 
Boston hotel, and on gaining his room pro- 
ceeded to direct hie valentine, with a look 
half sad and half mischievous, writing on 
the blank leaf—“ From your devoted Harry.” 
That done, he hastened out once more into 
the street which was now thronged with 
those who were seeking their homes after the 
labor of the day. The early winter twilight 
already rendered the light dim, and a young 
poorly-dressed girl brushed against our hero, 
who looked down to catch a glimpse of a 
pair of eyes which made him pause an in- 
stant and then turn about to look after their 
owner. But the girl was gone, lost to view 
beyond the intervening crowd, and the young 
gentleman whom we will call “ Harry,” since 
he so subscribed himself, muttered as he 

on: 

“What an idiot I must be to fancy I saw 
Alice’s eyes under that shabby hat. She was 
evidently some shopgirl, and Alice had al- 
ways rosy cheeks, while this girl’s were white 
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and thin. What nonsense! Alice is a rich 
man’s daughter, petted and used to luxury 
all her life, and she deserves it, too,” he add- 
ed, with a glow at his heart which he fully 
understood, 

Depositing his letter and turning his steps, 
he stood face to face with a young gentleman 
apparently about his own age, to whom he 
advanced with outstretched hand and much 
warmth of manner. 


“Why, I can hardly believe my own eyes 
yet,” was the response, “ We all thought 
you dead. Your name was among the list of 
drowned after the disaster of the L’ Etoile,’ 
Are you sure it’s not your ghost that I’m 
talking to?’ At the same time the speaker 
seized the hand of his companion and gave 
it a most emphatic squeeze, while his beam- 
ing countenance attested the joy of the sur- 
prise. “ Harry, my dear fellow, I wont say 
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“Why, Charlie, old fellow, how do you I am glad to see you, for that doesn’t half 


do? Itdoes my heart good to see you again,” 

The young man thus addressed at first 
stood seemingly transfixed with amazement, 
and finally exclaimed : 

“Good heavens! Is it possible that this 
is Harry Sturtevant!” 

“Not only a possibility, but a practical 


fact,” rejoined the other, in an injured tone, 
“Ts this the way you welcome your friends 
when they come back after atwo years’ ab- 
sence ?”” 


express it, When did you come among us, 
and how did you escape the sad fate of your 
companions ?” 

“ Come to my hotel and I will tell you all 
about myself,’ was the reply, and the invi- 
tation was gladly accepted. 

We will not detail all that passed between 
the two friends that evening, but will merely 
give the simple facts related by our hero, 
with many a question and exclamation from 
his friend interpolated. 
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A little more than two years before the in- 
cidents we have related transpired, Harry 
Sturtevant had graduated at Harvard with 
the highest honors, and shortly after had left 
America for an extended tour through Eu- 
rope. He was an orphan without brother, 
or sister, or near connection, Generally be- 
loved by his associates for his genial manners 
and generous heart, and admired for his lib- 
eral share of good looks by those susceptible 
tosuch charms, he had a large circle of friends 
to whom to say farewell. Among them was 
the family of Gerald Earle, Esq., consisting 
of that gentleman himself, his wife, and 
three children, an invalid boy, a beautifal 
young lady and a pretty girl of seven. 

Alice Earle, seventeen, and fair as a rose, 
had smiled kindly upon the young collegian, 
and though no words had been spoken to 
bind them to each other, there was a true 
sympathy between them. Harry had pressed 
her hand warmly at parting, and spoken of 
the joy which he anticipated on his return, 
when he hoped to again enjoy her society, 
and Alice had assured him of her earnest 
wishes for his prosperity and happiness. And 
was this all? Not quite, He had given her a 
curious old-fashioned ring that had been bis 
mother’s, and which, had she but known it, 
he destined for his future wife; but of that 
intention he spoke no word, and she received 
it as a friendly gift, acknowledging to herself 
thatshe should prize it highly. In return 


he asked and received the rose from her hair, 


The time allotted to travel passed quickly 
and pleasantly, for the old world was full of 
fascination to one so gifted both by nature 
and education as was our hero, and at last 
he embarked for the return voyage. But 


though the sea was deceptively calm when 
the ill-fated vessel left the main, that calm- 


ness did not long continue. In the wild tu- 
mult of a terrible storm the ship was dashed 
upon a reef, and nearly all the crew and pas- 
sengers drowned. In the list of those who 
lost their lives the name of Harry Sturtevant 
was given, and his friends mourned him as 


dead. But, by a wonderful goud fortune, he 
escaped, and after a series of adventures both 
thrilling and disagreeable, he again set foot 
on his native soil and saw with delight the 
homelike streets of Boston. 

So much he related to his friend Charlie 


Weymouth, but of the one person who most 
occupied his thoughts he could not force 


himself to speak. He longed to know if 
Alice Earle still adorned her father’s man- 


sion as of old, but asudden fear had come 
upon him that she might be a wedded wife, 
and he felt that he could not hear such news 
and be calm, 

So, after a prolonged conversation, the 
two friends separated with hope of a speedy 
reunion, 

After he was left alone Harry Sturtevant 
grew restless and uneasy, and at last, yield- 
ing to an irresistible desire, he once more 
stepped upon the street and took his way to 
the elegant home where he had so often met 
Alice Earle, only wondering, if she, too, be- 
lieved him dead. 

The house was brilliantly illuminated, and 
he caught glimpses of gayety and splendor 
within, Evidently a large party was in the 
full sway of enjoyment. The outside observ- 
er was strongly tempted to ascend the steps 
and make himself known, but he resisted 
the impulse, saying to himself, “No! I wish 
to surprise her with the valentine first, and 
then I will see her.”’ 

On his way back to the hotel he passed 
through a narrow and obscure cross street 
to shorten the distance. At the entrance 
he started as a thin childish voice accosted 
him in pitiful pleading accents: 

“O sir! please do give me a few pennies, 
and the Lord will bless you always.”’ 


He saw a girl apparently of nine or ten 
years, insufficiently clad, her whole frame 
shaking with the cold, and the tears of her 


anguish congealed on her cheeks, Harry’s 


heart was too generous to be steeled against 
such misery as this, and he quickly pressed a 
liberal donation into the child’s half frozen 
hand, while he exclaimed: 


“There, there, child, do go in and make 
yourself comfortable if you can,” 


With alow “Thank you, and may God 


bless you, sir,” the earnest tones of which 
Harry Sturtevant will remember to his dying 
day, the girl sped away, leaving her benefac- 
tor perplexed by a dim shadow of remem- 
brance, 


“T believe I am ‘daft,’ as the Scotch say,” 
he muttered, “ imagining that I see Alice in 
a poor toil-worn shopgirl, and now feeling as 
if I were acquainted with that beggar child. 
Poor thing! I wishI had asked her where 
she lives. Probably it is the old story of a 
drunken father, a sick mother, or something 
of the sort. I believe I shall never forget her 
face,” 

Musing on the misery which always exists 
in a great city, Harry scon reached his hotel 
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and dreamed confused dreams, in which the 
pale shopgirl and the beggar child were con- 
tinually mingled. 

The morning dawned bright and clear, and 
while taking an early stroll before the hour 
when he could call upon some friends, Har- 
ry’s attention was caught by a fine cameo in 
a jeweller and pawnbroker’s window. He 
passed in, seeing, as he did so, that the pro- 
prietor of the establishment, a keen-eyed 
Jew, was talking with a thickly-veiled lady. 
The conversation was very low-voiced, but 
as the customer turned to go he heard her 
last words: 

*“Itis the gift of a friend, and very prec- 
ious, I will redeem it within the time if 
possible,”’ 

What was it in those sweet mournful tones 
which made Harry Sturtevant’s heart throb 
with singular emotion? He glanced at the 
object which the jeweller held in his hand. 
It was a ring of curious workmanship set 
with a single ruby. It was the ring that had 
been his parting gift to Alice Earle! 

He uttered an exclamation, he advanced 
to the lady. “ Your pardon, madam—”’ she 
raised her veil, her eyes dilated with a wild 
surprise and delight—those beautiful eyes 
which had haunted his dreams, which he had 
caught a glimpse of on the crowded street. 

“O Harry—Mr, Sturtevant! they told me 
you were dead!” 

What need to picture that meeting? Alice 
Earle it was, and Harry’s delight was only 
equalled by his surprise. The ring was 
quickly redeemed and placed again upon the 
hand it had been wont to adorn. 

We will tell the story, to which Harry lis- 
tened with feelings better imagined than ex- 
pressed, in the bare room which was all the 
home the once petted Alice Earle possessed. 
About a year after his departure for Eu- 
rope, Mr. Earle had failed. The shock was 
too great for him to bear and he soon sank 
under it, eaving his wife and tbree children 
with no means of support. The wife and 
mother did not long survive her husband, 
The family had quickly removed to an ob- 
scure part of the city, and, stung by the cold- 
ness of many of their fashionable friends, 
Alice, who was the dependence of the oth- 
ers, judged the rest to be of the same stamp, 
and shunned her former associates, keeping 
her place of abode secret. Like many anoth- 
er, she who was born in luxury was ill-fitted 
to earn not only her own bread, but that of 
the two dependent upon her. She succeeded 


in getting a place in astore, after many fruit- 
less attempts, and there, with aching heart 
and wearied frame, she performed her du- 
ties till the overtasked energies gave out, 
and she lost her situation on account of her 
illness, As soon as her limbs would support 
her she again commenced the search for 
something to do, frenzied by the thought of 
their dire necessity, but without success, 
The night before the meeting we have de- 
scribed, she had gone to her bare cold room, 
her invalid brother, her child sister, praying 
for them all. Their rent had been due for 
some time, and the landlord declared that un- 
less it was paid early the next morning they 
should be turned into the street. In her bit- 
ter grief little Maud had stolen out into the 
street to beg, and a kind gentleman gave her 
enough to satisfy the hard-hearted creditor. 
But food must be obtained, or starvation 
would be their fate. Only one relic of the 
bright past remained to Alice®-her ring, the 
farewell gift of Harry Sturtevant, Many 
hours she had wept over it after hearing the 
report of his death, and she thought that but 
for her brother and sister, she would have 
died with the precious circlet on her finger; 
but for their sakes she made the bitterest 
sacrifice of all. Great reason had she to re- 
joice that she did so, for it proved to be the 
talisman that brought to her again the smiles 
of prosperity. 

“T little thought,’’ said Harry, as he clasped 
the frail hand on which his ruby glowed, 
“ that the child whose face seemed so strange- 
ly familiar, and whose expression of anguish 
haunted me, was the little Maud whose gold- 
en curls used to be my admiration. But all 
your struggles are over now, dear Alice, and 
you and those you love shall never know 
want £o long as I have power to shield you 
from it. This is St. Valentine’s Day, and it 
shall be our marriage day, also, my little 
Valentine.” 

In her luxurious home, surrounded by all 
that wealth can buy or love suggest, Alice 
Sturtevant never fails to make a cherished 
anniversary of St, Valentine’s Day. 


-- —_-———--- --——— - — 


We perceive in a daily paper, an advertise- 
ment which informs the public that boarding 
can be obtained at “a large and shady brick 
gentleman’s residence in the country.” We 
should think that this offer would be very 
attractive to persons who want to live with 
such @ man, 
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THE EVENTFUL HOUR. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


CHAPTER III. 

SprinG had lingered and coquetted that 
year at Manton. There had been warm days 
followed by cold days, alternate open win- 
dows and fires in the houses, alternate toilets 
of furs and silks with the ladies, But one 
morning, a few days after our story com- 
menced, the sun came up really with an ear- 
nest summer countenance, and poured a 
warm flood of light over the two rivers till 
they sparkled, over the two great hills on 


which the town was built, till the streets 
were more agreeable on the shady side for 
promenaders, and the buds on the trees 
swelled almost visibly, and the gardens 


steamed, and gardeners uncovered their" 


flowers, and ladies opened their windows and 
drew down their curtains on the sunny side 
of their houses, 

There was no place in town to which sum- 
mer came so. deliciously as to Doctor Slade’s. 
They had acharming villa on South Avenue, 


situated at the very top of the hill, overlook- 
ing the whole town, facing the east and 
north, and having gardens on the south and 


west sides. The trees there and in the ave- 
nue were rather small, so that in the very 
hottest weather shade was lacking, but it 
was a lack which every year lessened; and 
besides, there was the added pleasure of see- 
ing those graceful elms and stately young 
maples increase in stature season by season, 
and in counting on their future beauty and 
use, as one watches and speculates on the 
growth of children, 

Mrs. Isabel Slade sighed with pleasure as 
she stood a moment in her door looking over 
the beautiful and varied panorama spread 
out before her, then stepped dreamily down 
and walked along the garden paths, looking 
at the leaves and flowers which were begin- 
ning to peep from the rich mould. 

There was something very attractive and 
very uncommon about this lady. At forty 
she was perhaps more interesting than almost 
any girl of twenty. Young men would turn 
from them to talk toher. It is hard some- 
times to define that attraction which outlives 
youth, unless it is simply goodness and 


sweetness of temper. Mrs. Slade was ami- 
able; but that was not her attraction, Per- 
haps it was that she still retained all that 
was lovely in her youthful feelings, that she 
had even some little feminine follies which 
were amiable and graceful. 

Look at her now as she walks slowly along, 
her floating step instinct with grace, and 
take your glance away if youcan. Let me 
mention it at once, and get rid of it, that her 
dress is always tasteful. She wears nowa 
white dress of thick embossed pique, and a 
purple mantle over her shoulders, Her head 
is uncovered, and you can see that she does 
not yield too much to the prevailing fashion 
in dressing that satiny dark hair of hers. A 
single heavy braid is wound around a shell 
comb, coming high enough wo approach the 
chignon style, without copying it, and low 
enough to just touch the lovely little baby 
curls that lay on her white neck. In front, 
the hair is put back quite severely, showing 
that the lady has a consciousness of the fin- 
ished beauty of her face. The profile is 
classic, the whole rather cold and pale. But 
there is sweetness in the mouth, and fire in 
the long-lashed dark eyes, and the features 
are not so near the classic smallness as to 
result in idiocy. There is a good and well- 
cultivated mind behind that well-arched 
forehead, and a tender and liberal heart in 
that softly-heaving bosom. The habitual 
expression of Mrs, Slade’s countenance when 
it is atrest is one of melancholy; but now 
there is a dreamy look of delight which we 
can sometimes see in the faces of those lov- 
ers of nature who find joy in her beauty or 
her terror. Besides, spring was Mrs, Slade’s 
favorite season, and she felt a peculiar pleas- 
ure when it came, 

Now she would stop to pull down a branch 
with her white tapering fingers, and examine 
the buds to see how much larger they had 
grown, now she bent to inhale the breath of 
the crocusses that burned with many-colored 
fires along the borders, now turned again to 
look over the wide-spread landscape that lay 
silent and glowing under the light of that 
cloudless sky. 
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On one of these turns she saw two figures 
coming up the avenue, a lady and a gentle- 
man, sauntering along with an air that plain- 
ly said their walk was one of pleasure and 
not business, 

Mrs. Slade looked a moment, then smiled 
pleasantly, recognizing them; and when they 
were near the house, went down to the gate 
to receive them if they meant to visit her, to 
speak a word with them if they were going 
past. 

Mr. Wilder took off his hat as he approached 
the gate, and Miss Wayland smiled brightly, 
though her face was not altogether a happy 
one. 

“T hope you meant to cometo see me,” 
Mrs. Slade said, in a low pleasant voice. 

“ Our object was a walk,” the gentleman 
replied. “Miss Wayland is so kind as to do 
the honors of Manton for me. But we have 
been hoping as we came along that chance 
would favor us with asight of you. Is it 
too early for a morning call ?” 

** Not at all. Iam very glad to see you,’ 
Mrs. Slade replied, opening the gate for them, 
and standing with her hand upon the dark 
railing till they had entered. “ Everything 
is so lovely this morning. How reviving 
spring is! One feels new-made. It seems 
to me that sorrow can never be quite so hard 
to bear at this season, where the very air 
breathes of hope.” 

The gentleman listened with a slow smile 
and downcast eyes as he walked along, seem- 
ing to dwell with pleasure on the lady’s 
voice, or to find something agreeable in the 
thought she suggested. He had, indeed, a 
habit of looking down, which might indicate 
a musing disposition. 

Mrs, Slade looked at him with a half- 
laughing, half-petulant “W’est ce pas?” as 
though determined to have an answer. 

He smiled and glanced up at her, dropping 
his eyes again as he spoke. 

“Undoubtedly. I thought you would 
take my assent for granted. I was thinking 
that though the sorrows which come to us 
in the springtime may take a certain softness 
from the season, the sorrows which come to 
us in the springtime of life are all the more 
keen for that very lightness of youth, I never 
smile at the agonies of childhood or early 
youth. Tome they are pathetic and tragi- 
cal. Some may be evanescent, most are, in- 
deed; but some leave their mark on the 
character.”’? He stopped, and touched the 
branch of a young laburnum tree that grew 
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beside the path, “See where last year, I 
suppose, the wind wrenched a bough from 
this tree. I dare say it was not a hurricane, 
That is, it was not a great hurricane for the 
great oaks and elms, but it was for this frail 
sapling. It will always carry the mark of 
that broken bough. And yet it will grow, 
and wrestle with far stronger winds than 
once it bent to.” 

Mrs, Slade was silent, her eyes downcast, 
and showing a tremor under the eyelids, 

“N’ est ce pas?” retorted the gentleman, - 
when she did not answer. 

She looked up suddenly, as he had done; 
but his glance had been scintillant and pene- 
trating, hers was swimming in tears. She 
had blushed with sudden emotion at the 
power of his glance; it was now his turn to 
blush at the power, so different, of hers. 

Mrs. Slade immediately raised her head 
with something like pride, and began to talk 
of her garden, of anything that came to hand, 
leading them about, and pointing out the 
different points of view. 

Cicely Wayland’s heart sickened, She had 
seen the beautiful color surge over Mrs, 
Slade’s face at that swift sudden glance from 
Justin Wilder’s steady brilliant eyes, and the 
soft glow that overspread his face when he 
met Mrs, Slade’s fine eyes full of tears. Had 
she then steered clear of Scylla only to be 
wrecked on Charybdis? She had thought 
that she would introduce Mr, Wilder to Mrs, 
Slade in order to keep him away from Olivia, 
and here, in this very woman whom she 
came to as asaviour, she seemed likely to 
find a more powerful rival than the other. 
She suddenly recollected that to a man like 
Mr. Wilder beauty was not the only, possibly 
not the chief attraction a woman might pos- 
sess, And this woman was notedly pleasing, 
even fascinating. 

It will be seen that our pretty Cicely is in- 
clined to be jealous, but she is more to be 
pitied than blamed. She has an exceptional 
man to deal with; and she has not yet 
learned that a person of keen artistic percep- 
tions must admire the beautiful wherever he 
meets it, and that the enthusiasm of the art- 
ist is not always, nor necessarily, the love of 
the man. 

They rambled about a while till the sun 
got too hot, then went into the house, where 
all was still and cool. 

“Now, Cicely,” Mrs. Slade said, sitting 
down by the girl’s side, and putting a soft 
hand on hers, “take off your things and 
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stay with me all day. It is so long since 
you were here. Mr. Wilder will stay to 
luncheon, and we will make up something 
for this evening. Will youstay? Say yes!” 

Cicely hesitated, and glanced at her friend. 
He smiled and nodded, “ It would be pleas- 
ant,” he said, “And I will call into the of- 
fice and tell your father that you shall be 
safely brought back this evening.” 

So Cicely consented, and went up stairs to 
take off her bonnet and arrange her hair. 

“You needn’t come,’’ she said to Mrs, 
Slade. “I know the way;” and tripped out 
of the room, exhausted by the thought of 
the long walk from end to end of the town 
which she would take that night with Justin 
Wilder. It would be so sweet to walk alone 
with him in the starlight, leaning on his arm, 
perhaps. As she reached the foot of the 
stairs, she glanced back to the open parlor 
door, and saw him look smilingly after her. 
A warm flush rose to her face, and she went 
up stairs with a light heart, taking especial 
care to arrange her toilet as prettily as pos- 
sible. 

“Tam beautiful,’ she said, with sudden 
delight, looking at herself in the mirror. 
“And he says he likes blonde women. After 
all—” with a dim perception of the truth— 
“ perhaps he only looks at pretty women as 
an artist does, He writes about everything, 
and he must see in order to describe, Cer- 
tainly he never speaks to any one else in that 
sweet tone he uses tome. At least, I never 
heard him. And why should he come here 
and stay, if he doesn’t care for me? They 
said at St. Louis that he never paid attention 
to any one else as he did to me,”’ 

Down stairs a little desultory chat had 
been going on; then Mrs, Slade said, “ Now, 
what shall we do this evening? Is there 
anything you like? We could have a little 
play here in the parlors. The young ladies 
of Manton are fond of theatricals, and we 
could get up quite a nice company in a few 
hours, Would you like it?” 

“Of all things. I always like those im- 
promptu amusements, Does Cicely take 
any part ?”’ 

“Yes, several; and you would be surprised 
to see how well she acts,’ Mrs. Slade said. 
“She seems quiet, and even cold sometimes ; 
but when she is warmed up in the play, she 
has really more power than any of the oth- 
ers. Few understand the strength there is 
in Cicely.” 

“That is true,” the gentleman replied, 
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with an emphasis that made Mrs, Slade look 
at him curiously, wondering if it were also 
true that he was in love with this girl, His 
eyes were cast down, and he seemed to be 
studying the earpet pattern, “‘ Who else 
have you?” he asked, 

“There are the Greys, and John Sibley, 
and Andrew Summers, and Nell Cary, and 
Walter Severn, and others, We can have 
enough, if they are not engaged. We often 
get up these little entertainments on short 
notice, I will write the notes, and get you 
to take them down to Charles Tracy. He 
will send them round. I forgot to name 
him. He does pretty well in some parts, 
only there is danger of his showing off too 
much,” 

“Doesn’t Miss Olivia Malvern ever take 
any part?” the gentleman asked, filliping a 
speck from his coatsleeve, and displaying by 
the motion a very handsome hand, his com- 
panion observed. She looked at him again 
with curiosity, 

“The Malverns do not visit here,’”’ she an- 
swered, quietly. 

“Indeed!” He raised his eyes quickly, in 
that disconcerting way he had, and his look 
asked the question that he was too a to 
utter, 

“T may as well tell you at onée,” Mrs, 
Slade said, “that the two families are not 
friends, They havea prejudice against me 
which is utterly unjust, but at the same time 
perfectly natural, They will not give it up, 
though it is of old date, and I will not try to 
conciliate them. I am sorry, because they 
are an estimable family, and it is unpleasant 
to have such relations with people whom I 
am liable to meet at any time. Still it can- 
not be helped.”’ 

She spoke gently, but with dignity. 

“Pardon me, but does Miss Olivia share 
this unfriendliness ?” asked Mr. Wilder, with 
an air of interest that seemed to excuse the 
question, 

Mrs, Slade colored slightly. The subject 
certainly was not an agreeable one to her, 

“TI know the question seems too inquisi- 
tive,” the gentleman said, with a deprecating 
smile, and a softening of the voice that made 
his tone almost coaxing, certainly confiden- 
tial. “But I am really interested to know. 
Don’t tell me anything unless you are quite 
willing. Ido not mean to be intrusive or 
indelicate, I assure you,” 

The lady smiled. She liked to have young 
men confide in her, especially tell her their 
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love affuirs and troubles, It seemed to her 
that she was old enough and securely enough 
guarded by her husband to render such con- 
fidences safe. 

“T do not think that Olivia feels unkindly 
towards me,” she said, speaking quite cor- 
dially. “ But, of course, she cannot be inti- 
mate with one whom her family dislikes, 
She and I are always pleasant with each other 
when we meet, if her aunt and mother are 
not present. Indeed, I once explained to 
her the whole matter of difference, and she 
looked upon it quite as Ido. However, I 
don’t see how I can ask her here, Iam 
willing to, if it will not subject me to a refus- 
al. I might tell Walter to ask her, if you 
wish.” 

Mr. Wilder’s face underwent a change, 
growing cold and stern. He sat upright. 
“ Will she then do for his sake what would 
be displeasing to her family?” he asked, 
with a haughty air. 

“ They are old fiiends, He might persuade 
her,” Mrs. Slade replied, hesitatingly, and 
dropped her eyes, utterly disconcerted; for 
the gentleman looked at her with a face 
which, in spite of his efforts at self-control, 
betrayed the agitation he would have con- 
cealed, 

“Do you think Olivia cares for him?” he 
asked, in a low tone. 

“T cannot say,” she stammered. “Some 
think she does, I do not see them together 
much.” 

“Do you thi:.k they are engaged?” he 
asked then. 

“O no! I’m quite sure they are not,” 
she replied, eagerly. 

Cicely, eoming down unheard, saw their 
faces, aud the expression of them arrested 
her step at the door. She stood there em- 
barrassed and hesitating. They both looked 
up and saw her at the same instant. Mr. 
Wilder smiled immediately, with a look of 
unmistakable pleasure and admiration. Mrs. 
Slade looked embarrasséd for a moment, 
But she greeted her visitor gayly for all that, 
in that delightfully hypocritical way which 
ladies have. She called her in, placed her in 
an armchair opposite Mr. Wilder, where he 
would have the full benefit of her lovely face 
and figure, and after explaining their plans 
for the evening, went off to write her notes 
before luncheon. 

Mrs. Slade was glad to get away a moment 
and collect herself. She hastened up stairs, 
after giving a few orders to the servants, and 
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shut herself into her room. “ How that 
man does influence one!’’ she exclaimed, 
when she was alone, “ He really makes me 
do and say as he pleases. 1 forget that I 
have seen him but twice before. And to 
think that he is so in love with Olivia! I 
am truly sorry for poor Cicely, who, it is 
clear, adores him.”’ 

She got her writing materials out, but 
paused with the pen in her hand. “He 
must bave seen her before, or else it is a re- 
markable case of Jove at first sight,’’ she said, © 

The notes were soon written, To Walter 
Severn’s she added: 

“Tf you could bring Olivia, I should be 
glad to see her. But I cannot again invite 
her myself.”’ 

Going down, she found the two she had 
left in close conversation, the gentleman 
with his chair drawn close to his compan- 
ion’s; Cicely with her cheeks rosy with a 
soft blush, and that happy fluttered look 
which tells that the conversation has been 
touching the verge of something more than 
friendship. 

Mrs. Slade looked indignantly at Mr. Wil- 
der, and was fora moment so disturbed by 
his duplicity that she almost forgot to be 
civil. She tossed the package of notes upon 
a table near him, and said: 

“And now we will have luncheon, for the 
sooner you are off with the notes the better.’’ 

“Flattering!” he said, laughingly, and in 
no wise disconcerted. 

Everything in Mrs, Slade’s house was taste- 
ful, and she could entertain delightfully. 
Before they had reached the dining-room 
every trace of her annoyance had disap- 
peared, and they had a gay little meal, then 
Mr. Wilder was despatched on his errand. 

Mrs, Slade kept her eyes on Cicely as she 
watched him down the avenue, and noted 
the tender dreamy expression of her face, 
“ Poor thing! what a waste!” she thought, 

Then there was work to do, the back par- 
lor to prepare for a stage, the costumes to be 
hunted up, and servants to be despatched 
on various errands. Before evening all was 
in readiness, and the young ladies who were 
to take part had come. 

Iam not going to describe the play. It 
was pretty much like all parlor theatricals, 
except that it was perfectly successful. One 
often sees in a theatre a play not’ nearly so 
well done. The back parlor was curtained 
off for a stage, and an audience of twenty or 
so were gathered in the front parlor, Wal- 
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ter Severn had been unable to come in sea- 
son to take any part; but looking out from 
the stage shortly after the first scene began, 
Cicely saw him and Olivia with Mr. Wilder 
sitting at Olivia’s side, The little audience 
were of opinion that on that occasion Miss 
Wayland surpassed herself, and showed tal- 
ents of an extraordinary power. The char- 
acter she personated required that at that 
moment she should discover the first proof 
of her lover’s perfidy; and so natural was 
the start, the flush of pain and surprise, and 
the pallor that succeeded, that really Rachel 
or Ristori could not have bettered them, 

“Tt is almost a pity that Cicely is not a 
poor friendless girl,” Mra, Sladesaid, “She 
would win renown.” 

“Ts renown, then, preferable to home or 
friends ?”? asked Mr. Wilder, to whom her 
remark was addressed. 

“ By no means!” she replied. But, hav- 
ing that, you may easily win both the others. 
Besides, there is another consideration; for 
the world’s sake talents of a high order 
should never be hidden,” 

The play was over, and the company were 
scattered about through the rooms, or out 
on the balconies and veranda, Seeing that 
Cicely was, apparently, too much taken up 
with the young man who had been her play- 
lover to heed him, Mr. Wilder sauntered 
about with Mrs, Slade, the two coming pres- 
ently upon Walter and Olivia, who were 
amusing themselves by teasing an ill-tem- 
pered parrot, one of Mrs, Slade’s pets. The 
creature screamed, and scolded, and swore, 
ordered them away, called them idiots and 
impostors, and finally, making a snap at 
Walter Severn’s finger, gave a tweak that 
broke the ring he wore, a slender circlet with 
a single large pearl. 

“Tam not sorry,” exclaimed Olivia, laugh- 
ing. “I always told you that was a lady’s 
ring, and that you had no right to wear it. 
That was Poll’s idea evidently.” 

“ Good for you! cried Poll, with a demoniac 
laugh. “Served him right!” 

Severn struck an attitude. 


“* Prophet,’ said I, ‘ thing of evil, 
Prophet still, if bird or devil,’” 


“ You must have another ring to take the 
place of this,’’ Olivia said, holding the frag- 
ments in her hand, where they glistened 
against the rosy palm, ‘* What kind of a one 
sha'l it be? Aunt Sarah is trying to think 
of something for a birthday present for you, 
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and this happens justin time, What is a 
pretty ring for a gentleman ?” 

Walter.did not answer. Some sweet long- 
ing thought concerning a ring and her was 
glowing in his face, and giving earnestness 
to the gaze with which he steadily regarded 
her. Mr. Wilder looked at him as steadily, 
marked the expression that made his face 
beautiful, and the soft lustre that shone 
through the thick lashes of those drooping 
eyes, and his own eyes grew harder with an 
angry light. 

“T would recommend a bloodstone for Mr. 
Severn,” he remarked, in a peculiarly dis- 
tinct and quiet voice, fixing his eyes on the 
shining fragments in Olivia’s hand, but not 
before he had seen the first effect of his 
words, 

Walter Severn’s face changed instantly. 
There was no start, and yet a faint shiver 
seemed to pass over his form, The color 
slowly faded from his cheeks, the half smile 
from his lips. But he had not turned his 
eyes from Olivia. It was only when she 
glanced upin the author’s face and asked 
with some surprise, “ Why, do you like a 
bloodstone ?” that he looked at Mr. Wilder, 

“I do not think them particularly beauti- 
ful,’ the gentleman replied. “ But some- 
times—” he stopped, with a careless air, as 
if he had either meant so little or cared 80 
little that really he could not be at the trou- 
ble of finishing his sentence. And all the 
time he felt Walter Severn’s fiery eyes burn- 
ing his in an unmoving gaze. 

“ Now I like a garnet, or carbuncle,” Olivia 
said. “I'll tell Aunt Sarah one of those, 
Walter. And now, let's go into the parlor 
and hear Nell Cary sing. I see her going to 
the piano,” 

Walter almost started, seeming to recollect 
himself, to come back as from a distance, 
and followed her into the parlor, Mrs. Slade 
beside him, looking anxiously and inquiringly 
into his face. In that momentary abstrac- 
tion of his, Olivia hag walked on with Mr. 
Wilder, 

“ Walter,’”’ Mrs, Slade whispered, detaining 
him in the doorway, “ what in the world ails 
you? Don’t go in with that face. It looks 
as though you were a desperately jealous 
lover.” 

“Does it?’ he laughed. “ Well, perhaps 
Iam.” 

Olivia’s swift glance took in the little by- 
play, andsaw Walter’s pale cheeks redden. 
Her eyes flashed, she gave her head a toss, 
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and turning to her companion, began a laugh- 
ing chat with him, It was scarcely a flirting 
conversation, though. She did not feel at all 
disposed to flirt with Mr. Wilder, but rather 
to be friendly with him, There was some- 
thing earnest and kind in his manner toward 
her, something that was not lover-like, and 
yet, almost loving. It soothed her now, 
though she was in a mood hard to soothe. 
Charles Tracy was right, she thought, There 
was something particular between Walter 
and Mrs, Slade. And yet, he had the impu- 
dence to bring her there! ~ 

Apparently, it was a delightful evening to 
all; but not one of those with whom we have 
to do went home with a very light heart, 
though there was laughter and chat as they 
all went down the hill together. 

Mrs, Slade leaned over the gate and looked 
after them a while, then sighed and, still 
leaning there, fell into a reverie, “ Every- 
thing seems to be at cross purposes,’”’ she 
said presently to herself. “Mr. Wilder is 
agreeable and interesting, but I wish he had 
not come. He seems to be the cause of dis- 
cord. Walter evidently dislikes him, and he 
Walter, and Olivia will not be decided about 
them. Then that poor Cicely!” She paused 
amoment. “And IsabelSlade! Is not she 
also at odds, if she would but own it? O, 
God help me to be satisfied with my lot, to 
be thankful for a good home and a kind hus- 
band, and to forget those romantic dreams of 
my youth which someway this man calls up 
again.” 

Again she was silent a while, and her 
thoughts went backward, and old dreams 
and hopes came up. A look of pain came 
into her face, her hands clasped themselves 
tightly on the fence. “O,it is hard!” she 
murmured, passionately. “Iam but in the 
middle of my life, and yet what life have I 
had? There is something in that love which 
80 many mock at, Itis not a youthful folly. 
At forty I believe in it more firmly than I did 
at twenty. And that man calls it all back to 
me, I do not know how, but he does it. I 
wish he had stayed away!’’ 

“Tsabel!” called a yoice from the door. 
“You will take cold out there.” 

She shivered with a thrill of sudden anger. 

“TI took cold in my heart long ago!’ she 
said, in a low tone, with a feeling of momen- 
tary hatred towards her busband, “I will 
come in a minute,” she called out, “O, if I 
could be free for one week!” she thought, 
longingly. “If I could have time to think 
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my own thoughts, to laugh or to cry, asI 
might wish, without being questioned or 
wondered at. Is there any slavery, I won- 
der, like that of well-meant but unsympa- 
thetic kindness and care that irritates by its 
very persistence ?”” 

“ Isabel, the air is very chilly, and you have 
nothing over you,” called her husband again, 

She turned abruptly and went into the 
house, the doctor, who stood in the door 
closing it after her, and following her in. 

“ How imprudent you are!” he said, fussi- 
ly, but with kindness, 

“T wish you wouldn’t treat me like a child, 
my dear,’’ she said, trying to speak gently, 


I have moods of wishing to look at the night, 


or to be alone a little while. More things 
may happen to one than taking a slight 
cold.” 

Doctor Slade looked at his wife in some 
surprise, and also some displeasure. He was 
one of those men who think themselves very 
kind husbands because they are kind when 
their wives yield entirely to them. 

“T must treat you as a child when you act 
like one,” he said. “It is very imprudent 
for you to stay out in the evening air, when 
you know that your lungs are not strong.” 

She did not seem to hear him, but stood 
locked in profound thought a moment, con- 
sidering whether she had best speuk now, 
while passion gave her courage, the thoughts 
that had often come to her lips, only to be 
checked there. Yes, she would speak. 

“Arthur,” she said, abruptly, lifting her 
eyes steadily to his face as he stood looking 
at her in some perplexity to know what ailed 
her, “‘ have not I been a good wife to you?” 

“Certainly, my dear!” he said in aston- 
ishment, “And I trust that I have been a 
good husband to you,”’ 

“Yes, in your way,” she replied. “But 
there is something to be said about that. 
You have been kind partly because it is your 
nature to be so, partly because you have an 
affection for me, and partly, also, because ev- 
erything had gone about as you chose, But 
now consider. The only rea! individuality 
in the house has been yours, I have yielded 
in many things which you knew not of. You 
took for granted that we thought alike, and 
so never asked me what I thought. Now, 
Arthur, Iam a woman of forty, fresh, strong- 
willed, with a strong individuality, too, I 
have my own tastes and desires, You area 
man of sixty, with your own individaalities, 
also. Each has a right to their own, and I 
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must in future be myself. I don’t think that 
you will find me very different. I don’t 
mean to do anything strange, or out of the 
way. Isimply wish to be freed from some 
little supervisions which you mean well, but 
which have alwaysirritated me, Don’t treat 
me like a child in future, please; and if you 
fancy that I act like one, please stop and 
think that maybe you are not capable of 
judging, and that you may make serious mis- 
takes when you attempt to merge me entirely 
in yourself, reject as worthless those thoughts 
and ways which are not your own, and put 
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your own construction on things which I 
have not explained to you. Do all this as I 
ask, and I will be grateful for your kindness, 
and faithful and affectionate in the discharge 
of my duties to you.” 

Ending as abruptly as she had begun, Mrs. 
Slade turned from her husband, and went 
out of the room, leaving him to think over 
her words. He stood first astonished, then 
trembling with agitation. ‘It’s that Wil- 
der!” he muttered. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


A TRUE STORY OF PERIL. 


BY W. H. MACY, 


WuEN I was bowman of the larboard, or 
chief mate’s boat, in the Druid, we lowered 
one afternoon in chase of a school of “ sixty- 
barrel bulls” on what was known to the ini- 
tiated as the “Middle Ground,” between 
Australia and New Zealand. We made fast 
to one of the whales, a lively fellow, who ran 
us something of a dance before we succeeded 
in giving him his death wound. 

But, all this time, our steed had been run- 
ning us to leeward, and meanwhile the cap- 
tain had struck another, and the ship kept 
her luff, so as to support the windward 
boats, The second mate also kept near the 
captain, and when our whale went in his 
“flurry,” which was not until nearly sun- 
down, we could make out from the manceu- 
vres of the ship that the boats were to wind- 
ward of her, At such a distance from us, 
they were invisible, owing to our low posi- 
tion at the surface of the sea; but those on 
board the Druid, one of whom remained 
constantly at the masthead, had the run of 
us all, at least so long as daylight continued, 

The sun was just dipping, when we got a 
hole cut in our whale’s nib-end, and a strap 
rove for towing. A dark cloud-bank was 
settling down in the weather horizon, out of 
which a strong wind might be expected at 
short notice. An attempt, witha single boat, 
to tow the whale to windward, would be sheer 
folly; there was nothing for us to do but to 
either give up our prize or to await the 
movements of the ship. We saw her stand 
on until hull down, then tack, and soon after- 
ward, haul the courses up, and swing the 
beadyards aback, a signal that she was about 
laking the captain’s whale alongside. Some 
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hands were aloft, at the same time, securing 
the light sails, and the topsails were allowed 
to run down on the cap. 

The mate looked anxiously at the ship, 
and at the threatening aspect of the weather ; 
then at the sixty-barrel bull, the prize that 
we had fought so hard to win, and seemed 
unable, for a time, to make up his mind what 
course to pursue, 

“What do you think of it, Beers?” said 
he, at last, to his boatsteerer, with the man- 
ner of one who wishes to divide his responsi- 
bilities with counsellors. 

Beers was a veteran whaler of African de- 
scent and bottle-green complexion, old 
enough to have been the father of his supe- 
rior officer. . 

“ Well, I d’no, sir, it looks kind 0’ jubrious 
to hang on here. The ship wont run off 
the wind, till she gets that whale fluked} 
and I don’t know as she will then. And 
there’]l be a change of weather within an 
hour.” 

“And it'll be dark in less than an hour,” 
added the mate. “If there was a prospect 
of fair weather, I wouldn’t care for the dark- 
ness, because we could keep the run of each 
other's lights, but as it is—I think we’d bet- 
ter waif the whale, and get to the ship while 
we have daylight.” 

A hole was cut in the body of the whale, 
and the “ waif,’—a flag attached to a slender 
spruce staff—inserted; our line was cast off 
from the towing-strap, and the order given 
to pull ahead, the boat’s head being laid to 
windward, on a beeline for the ship, then 
some four miles off, 

“I don’t know what the old man will 
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think of our judgment, in leaving the whale,” 
muttered the mate, using the word “ our” 
as a salvo, like most people under similar 
circumstances; though he had acted for 
himself, except so far as his judgment had 
been fortified by the hints of old Beers, 

We were all glad enough, it must be con- 
fessed, to abandon the whale and consult 
our own safety. It was very early in the 
voyage, and no similar emergency had before 
occurred, We had seen just enough of the 
captain to feel that he was a driver, where 
the interest of the voyage was concerned. 
Consequently the mate, a very young officer, 
felt a keen responsibility, and an equally 
keen anxiety to learn how his course would 
be judged. 

It was quite dark when we pulled up un- 
der the lee of the Druid within hail; but the 
black squall still hung, threatening, in the 
sky, and there had been as yet no actual 
change in the weather. The ship had her 
helm up, and was just in the act of paying 
off, while the signal-lantern was swaying and 
flickering at the mizzen-peak. 

“ Boat ahoy!” roared the captain, sharply, 
as soon as he perceived our approach. “ Who 
is there, Mr. Andrews?” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

“ Where’s your whale ?”’ 

“Two points forward of your lee-beam— 
four miles off!” 

“What in the —— did you leave him 
for?” 

The mate made no reply to the question, 
until the boat was secured alongside by her 
warp, and he had jumped in on the quarter- 
deck. The ship continued swinging off un- 
til her head was pointed in the right direc- 
tion, but with her topsails on the cap, and 
one whale fluked, towing alongside, her pro- 
gress was not very rapid. 

“We didn’t think it prudent to lie by,” 
said Mr, Andrews, in his apologetic tone, 
“as the ship was so far from us, and every 
prospect of bad weather—” 

“We didn’t think!’ retorted Captain 
Gibbs. “Who’s we? I want you to do the 
thinking, Mr. Andrews, in charge of your 
own boat. The rest didn’t ship to think!’ 

.“ I know it, sir, but in case of an emergen- 
cy it may be well enough to consult those 
who are sharing the risk with you.” 


“Consult be-——! Of course Jack will 


always say, ‘Save my precious life—cut 
away the whale, and we’ll pay forit? And 
there’s sixty barrels of sperm oil gone to the 
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d—l. You might as well look for a needle 
in a haystack now. It wont do for us, at the 
outset of the voyage, to throw away a chance 
like that, We must run a little risk some: 
times—that’s what we all shipped for.” 

This taunting language had the effect 
which might have been expected upon the 
young mate, 

“Well, ’ll bet I can run as much risk as 
any live man of my inches, if you think it 
prudent to do so. But I had charge of other 
men’s lives, as well as my own, and I should 
feel just as responsible to you and them, if I 
had erred the other way, by venturing too 
much, and any accident had happened. 
Haul up the boat here, my crew, and jump 

“Hold on, Mr. Andrews!” said the cap- 
tain. “ Wecan ran down the best part of 
the distance with the ship.” 

When we judged ourselves within a mile 
or less of where the whale had been left, the 
ship was brought to the wind again. There 
had, as yet, been no increase of wind, and 
though the night was very dark, the bank or 
squall appeared to have lifted a little, and to 
have aless heavy appearance than at sun- 
down. 

“T don’t believe but what it’ll all pass over 
in a fizzle,” said Captain Gibbs. ‘“ I don’t 
see any change in the barometer. Now, Mr. 
Andrews, I believe you can find that whale 
again; I think I could, at any rate.” 

“All right, sir,” was the reply, with a ner- 
vous twitching that showed how the young 
man was stung by the words. “If you can 
do it I can.” 

“He ought to bear, now, three points off 
the lee bow,’’ were the last words thrown at 
us, as we cast off from the ship, and pre- 
pared to “‘out oars.” “ Pull right off here- 
away, and you must fall into his slick, and 
then you can follow it down.” 

Setting our light as soon as we were well 
clear, we passed away into the darkness, 
leaving our floating home behind, until the 
dim signal at her gaff faded to a mere spark 
in the distance, It was evident from the air 
of quiet determination about Mr. Andrews 
that he would cruise now all night, rather 
than return to the ship without his whale. 
We at the oars had nothing to say about the 
matter; it was ours simply to obey. 


It was long before we found any trace of 


the “slick,’’ but after pulling back and forth 
over the ground, fearful of passing on one 
side of it, and getting too far to leeward, we 
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at last had the satisfaction to perceive that 
we were in it; a positive assurance that we 
still had the weather-gage of the object of 
our search. At the same time, a brighter 
light flamed up from the ship, made by burn- 
ing old scraps on the back-arches of the try- 
works, and we made out that she was again 
keeping off, to be nearer to us, 

We pulled lustily now, feeling encouraged 
by the signs, and still keeping in the slick, 
followed it as our only guide; for so dark 
was the night, we could not possibly see the 
whale until we should be very close upon it. 
Old Beers stood up in the head of the boat, 
looking with all the eyes in his head, to 
catch a glimpse, either of the waif, or of the 
swash or “ white water” which would indi- 
cate the whale’s position. 

But now there was suddenly a change in 
the air, which I can only describe as a sense 
of dilution or rarefaction, with a sighing 
sound that was ominous of approaching 
evil. The weather quarter of the heavens, 
instead of darkening more, appeared to light 
alittle, as the black pall split in two, and 
parted right and left. Out of it came a few 
straggling drops of rain, and then the wind 
followed with a vengeance! 

The first blast struck us with such fury, 
that the mate had enough to do to keep the 
boat from broaching to, and taking the whole 
force of it broadside on. We slipped in all the 
oars as fast as possible, and let her drive to 
leeward, crouching down in our places, un- 
able to see anything, or to change the course 
of our light craft, and running blindly off 
into the blackness. Our little taper in the 
boat-lantern was extinguished at once, and 
could be of no further service. We felt, in- 
stinctively, that the ship would luff to again, 
as the captain would not run the risk of 
passing us; and here we were, rushing away 
from her before the gale, and every moment 
lessening our chances of safety. There was 
asudden flashing up of her light, just as the 
squall struck, and then we lost sight of it en- 
tirely, The faint report of a musket fol- 
lowed, a signal of recall, of course, but we 
could neither answer nor obey it! 

Onward we rushed before the wind, shrink- 
ing down into the boat, and clinging to the 
gunwales and thwarts, all of us but the offi- 
cer, who held fast to his steering-oar to keep 
her head in the only safe direction, No 


word was spoken among us, but each fully 
realized the peril we were in, and each asked 
himself the question of life or death, how 
long is this going to last ? 
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It was answered by a shock so sudden as 
to throw us all together in a confused heap. 
In a crash of everything movable, and a 
cracking of the boat’s fabric itself, we rolled 
into the sea and were overwhelmed. I can 
hardly tell, in words, what followed. As 
soon as I regained breath a little, I struck 
out and grasped nothing but a smooth slip- 
pery surface, on which I could get no hold, 
and the next instant was rolled off again 
and plunged under the sea, I understood 
the truth, now. In the darkness, we had 
run upon the whale, without having seen it! 

At my next attempt, I clutched a rope, 
which I felt at once to be the bite of a 
whale-line, and underrunning this, I soon 
came to the pole of an iron or harpoon. By 
this I was enabled to hang on; and after be- 
ing half-drowned in my struggles, I succeed- 
ed in drawing a bite of the line under the 
whale’s fin, until it brought up firmly at the 
“knuckle.” I could then secure myself 
upon the whale to avoid sliding off at every 
roll. The situation was by no means a pleas- 
ant one, as I had enough to do to keep my 
mouth above water. 

While I had been thus absorbed in the one 
object of securing my own temporary safety, 
the rest of my shipmates had all disappeared, 
nor was anything to be seen or heard, either 
of them or the boat. A light spruce pole 
and a paddle were dashed in my way, and I 
secured them by cutting holes with my 
sheath-knife and planting them, like masts, 
in the blubber of the whale; but these were - 
all that I could find. The waif set in the 
whale by Mr. Andrews still stood in its place, 
and this was important, as it might be the 
means of the ship finding me, could I keep 
alive where I was until the return of day- 
light. Within half an hour after I secured 
the landing upon the floating island, the 
squall was all over, and the wind again set- 
tled down to a steady moderate breeze. The 
heavens were clear overhead, and it was as 
light as wellit could be on a moonless night. 
But where were my comrades? and, of more 
vital importance yet to poor me, where was 
the Druid? 

“ Light ho!” I actually sung out the words, 
as I had just spit half a piut or less of brine 
from my mouth, and shaking my eyes clear, 
they rested upon a bright light directly in 
the wind’s eye from me, Then there was a 
blinding flash, and the report of the Druid’s 


old carriage-gun thundered forth, so near as 
to be startling, and I roared with all the 
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voice at my command, which was not much, 
hoping to make myself heard. More light! 
a fierce flame now, and evidently nearing 
me. Soon, I could make out the ship’s sails 
in the immediate glare of the light, and then 
the whole outline of the stout old craft. 

My lungs were strained to their utmost 
power, for my only chance of safety depend- 
ed upon attracting their attention before 
they should sweep on beyond me, If left 


astern unknown to them, there was little or 
no hope of salvation. 

But sharp eyes were on the alert, below 
and aloft, for they had found the whale’s 
“slick,” and were following it down. My 
outcry was heard, and the ship brought rap- 
idly up in the wind, while two boats were 
dropped into the water and manned as quick- 
ly as eager men couldaccomplish it. I never 
relaxed my cries until one of the boats was 
near enough for the crew to see the waif, 
and set up their auswering shout. I was 
pulled by strong arms from my cramped po- 
sition into the boat of Captain Gibbs, who, 
seemingly excited almost to insanity, had 
come himself on this errand of rescue, 

My story, which I told in as few words as 
possible, excited him still more. We shot 
alongside, and I was helped up to the deck, 
while he was issuing all sorts of urgent 
orders, 

All three boats were soon down, with 
directions to “ spread their chances,” and to 
search thoroughly every foot of “ ground,” 
or sea, as they went. A set of signals were 
rapidly agreed on, and the ship-keepers had 
their orders issued faster than they could 
take in their meaning. As the captain sprang 
down the side again into his boat, I over- 
heard him say in a low bitter tone: 

“God help me! Why did I do it?” 

And God did help him. Within an hour, 
the reports of three muskets from the boats 
told us that the lost ones were found; and 
strange to say, all were alive, though well- 
nigh exhausted. The boat had filled and 
rolled bottom up, but all had succeeded in 
climbing upon her bottom, through the su- 
perhuman efforts of Mr. Andrews, who, all 
said, appeared to take little care for his own 
life, so that he could save the others. The 
stronger supported the weaker ones and 
kept them up on the boat’s bottom; but the 
preservation of the whole crew seems to me 
miraculous, when I think of it at this pres- 
ent writing. The old colored boatsteerer 
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Beers was almost gone, being, in fact, quite 
insensible when help arrived. 

When the first excitement was over, I saw 
the captain take Mr, Andrews aside, and 
heard words which I could not make out, 
but his voice seemed choked with emotion, 
and the two stood grasping each others hands 
for some little time, as if their whole souls 
were in the act. A bond of brotherhood 
was established between them from that 
hour, which was broken only with the close 
of their lives, : 

We were so fortunate as to find and secure 
the whale the next day, and in the happy 
state of feeling consequent upon our good 
luck the perils of our adventure were soon 
lost sight of; but upon Captain Gibbs, at 
least, the lesson of that fearful night was not 
lost. 


Men of Genius. 

Tasso’s conversation was neither gay nor 
brilliant. Dante was neither taciturn nor sa- 
tirical. Butler was either sullen or biting. 
Gray seldom talked or smiled. Hogarth and 
Swift were absent-minded incompany. Mil- 
ton was very unsociable and irritable when 
pressed into conversation. Kirwin, though 
copious and eloquent in public addresses, 
was meagre and dull in colloquial discourses, 
Virgil was heavy in conversation, La Fon- 
taine appeared heavy, coarse and stupid; he 
could not speak and describe what he had 
just seen, but then he was the model of poe- 
try. Chaucer’s silence was more agreeable 
than his conversation. Dryden’s conversa- 
tion was slow and dull, his humor saturnine, 
reserved. Cornelius in conversation was so 
insipid that he never failed of wearying; he 
did not even speak correctly the language of 
which he was such a master, Ben Jonson 
used to sit silent in company and suck his 
wine. Southey was stiff, sedate, and wrapped 
upin asceticism. Addison was good com- 
pany with his intimate friends, but in mixed 
compariy he preserved his dignity by a stiff 
and reserved silence. Fox in conversation 
never flagged; his animation and vivacity 
were inexhaustible. Dr. Bentley was loqua- 
cious, as was also Grotius. Goldsmith “ wrote 
like an angel and talked like a poor Poll.” 
Burke was entertaining, enthusiastic and in- 
teresting in conversation, Curran was a 
convivial deity. Leigh Hunt was a pleasant 
stream of conversation. Carlyle doubts, 
objects, and constantly demurs, 
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LOST IN THE SNOW. 


BY JENNIE JOY. 


We mufiled our bright plaids about us, 
Donned mittens and bonnets in haste, 
For, casting our eyes to the westward, 
I saw we'd no time left to waste, 


The day had been clothed in bright splendor, 
The mountains gleamed white as a bride, 

And up the snowy pathway I hastened, 
With dear little Jean at my side. 


We moulded the bright sparkling snowballs, 
And tossed them up high with a shout, 

When, startled from covert before us, 
A tall antlered deer bounded out, 

He sniffed the keen air and leaped upward, 
We followed in childish delight, 

On, on, through the drifts, up the mountain, 
Still keeping the prize full in sight. 


Up, up, when a cloud dark and murky 
Slow rose in the bright azure dome; 
It fell as a pall o’er our spirits, 
And spoke to us sadly of home; 
My father’s white cot nestled sweetly, 
Far down in the valley below; 
While fluttering like white doves from heaven, 
Came gently the pure falling snow. 


And thicker, and faster, and colder, 
“It fell, till the earth and the sky 

Seemed wearing a shroud white and chilly, 
For dear little Jeannie and I; 

“O Eric! I’m growing so weary, 
The snow presses close to my side, 

I’m chilled through and through—will you 

tell me, 

If this is the way Robin died ?”’ 


I answered, “ Dear Jean, gather courage, 
It maybe dog Bernard will come; 
If we pause now, we surely must perish, 
Should we rest we’d get sleepy and numb; 
Can’t you push on a little while longer? 
We may find some rude shelter or place 


Where to rest.”” She looked up, O so sweetly, 
And pale grew her little pinched face. 


“No, Eric, I’m warmer, and happy; 
Let me rest in this soft fleecy bed, 


The augels are lowering a mantle 

To wrap me in when I am dead. 
The cold and the pain have all left me, 

I’m only just tired, you know, 
So—tired—you surely will let me 

Lie down in this beautiful snow.’ 


Her lip settled rigid as marble, 
I called with the strength of despair; 
None answered that wail on the mountains, 
None came at my agonized prayer. 
I gathered her close neath my tartan, 
And pushed with my charge through the 
blast, 
But blinded, and baffled, and beaten, 
Sank down with my burden at last. 


Down, down, and the white drifts closed over 


us, 
So cold—like the kisses of death, 
My heart seemed like ice, neath her forehead, 
And frozen, my fluttering breath ; 
I thought of a cot warm and cosy, 
Of sheltering arms, waiting there; 
And prayed that they yet might enfold me; 
But slept ere I finished the prayer. 


I woke; sad strange faces bent o’er me, 
Strange hands brushed the curls from my 
brow; 
Was it heaven shining brightly around me? 
And where was dear Jean tarrying now ? 
A little still form wrapped in tartan, 
Unnoticed before, met my eyes— 
No need of a question or answer: 
She had passed through the storm, to the 
skies. 
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CICELY’S VALENTINE. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


Pav. Wyrue, Esq., bachelor, aged twen- 
ty-eight, height five feet ten, eyes blue, hair 
brown, income ample, and, in short, a very 
unobjectionable young man, sat in his disor- 
dered elegant apartment, in deep meditation. 
Judging from appearances, the burden of 
his thoughts was both perplexing and seri- 
ous; for there was a deep wrinkle on his 
brow, and he pulled spitefully at his meer- 
schaum, Finally, he took the last from his 
lips, and smoothing out the wrinkle by a gi- 
gantic stretch, remarked with an air of con- 
viction : 

“Bah! I’m a conceited fool!’ 

After this very probable confession, he re- 
garded his pipe with a languid expression for 
a few miuutes, then he threw it on the table 
with a recklessness that sorely tried the co- 
hesion of its atoms, and exclaimed with 
spirit: 

“By Jove! I'll try it, anyway!” 

And wheeling around by the table, he 
seized a pen and began to convert it into 
palpable substance, or, in plain English, un- 
der the auspices of good St. Valentine, to 
offer his heart, hand and fortune to Miss Cice- 
ly Howe, governess in the family of John 
Milington, Esq. 

To resolve is one thing—to do, another. 
And this truth Paul Wythe discovered and 
accepted, when, as he dipped his pen in the 
ink, he felt the limited ability that nature and 
art had given him to arrange words and 
phrases into intelligible sentences,rapidly and 
pitilessly fade away. He stared hopelessly at 
the paper, and then at the ceiling, as if he 
hoped that inspiration from that quarter 
would settle upon him. Finally, he dashed 
off a few lines, with the air of a man who 
was taking an illegal liberty with the name 
of a capitalist, and heard the footsteps of 
outraged Justice already behind him. He 
looked at what he had written one minute, 
and the next he tore it into shreds. But to 
take a cross cut to theend: after several per- 
formances of alike nature, he at last achieved 
aresult that approximated to satisfaction, 
and without risking a second reading, he 
sealed and addressed it to “‘ Miss Cicely 
Howe.’ Then he dashed off an elegant lit- 
tle note to Miss Isabel Milington, eldest 


daughter of the house of Milington, and 
belle par excellence of Stocktown, to accept 
an invitation to attend a select soiree at her 
residence the following evening. This com- 
pleted his literary work for the day, and ring- 
ing for his servant he despatched both let- 
ters to the post-office; after which he re- 
lighted his meerschaum, and surrendered 
himself to its influence and the contempla- 
tion of what he had done, The latter, to 
an uninterested observer, did not seem at all 
formidable; for Cicely was a demure little 
damsel, not at all likely to make a man drink 
cold coffee, or think she was called to head a 
revolution, Besides this, she was a govern- 
ess, and this ought to have stripped the act 
of every shade of audacity, for a governess 
could not be supposed to be otherwise than 
overwhelmed by the honor of a proposal from 
aman for whom every belle in Stocktown 
hadangled, Ono, that was clear! But, you 
see, Paul did not look at the case in this 
light. He thought of the time when Cicely’s 
father was a prosperous merchant, and she 
as great a belle and pet as Miss Milington, 
only a hundred times sweeter and more love- 
able by the gentle dignity that took the place 
of the other lady’s supercilious haughtiness, 
He thought of this, and asked himself if this 
dignity would not be aroused, and she think 
that he had presumed upon her present po- 
sition, to dare to make his proposal with no 
encouragement but the few words of ordina- 
ry courtesy that had passed between them, 
when, at her employer’s bidding, she had 
come into the parlor to play for Miss Isabel’s 
friends to waltz, Paul grew uncomfortably 
warm when he thought of all this, and finally 
concluded to cool off, by taking a walk. It 
would at least divert his mind, and help 
along the time that must elapse before he 
would know the worst. 

“Celeste,’’ said Miss Milington, languidly 
to her French maid, “ go down and see if 
the postman left any letters for me.” 

“Oui, mademoiselle.” And she disappeared, 
to return in a few minutes with two letters. 

Isabel took them, and looked at the first. 
It bore her name, written in a well-known 
hand. The pink on her cheek deepened, 
and she was about to tear it open, when she 
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glanced at the second, and saw that it was 
addressed, not to her, but to Miss Cicely 
Howe. 

“ Here, Celeste,” said she, extending it to 
her, Then she stopped short, The writing 
on the letter was certainly the same as on 
hers, The flush on her cheek deepened still 
wore, but it was not from pleasure. Paul 
Wythe writing to Cicely Howe! What could 
be the meaning of that? Could it be that 
under her dignified saintlike airs the girl was 
playing a game for her own benefit? 

Celeste still waited. 

“ Mademoiselle spoke ?”’ 

“Never mind, Celeste. Youcan go down 
till I ring for you.” And Celeste left Miss 
Milington alone with the letters. 

She let them both lay unopened in her lap, 
and thought intently for five minutes, Some 
time ago Miss Milington had decided that, 
according to the proper order of things, 
Paul Wythe and his fortune should be her 
legal prize; and in view of this end she had 
lavished on him her sweetest smiles and 
most gracious favor. Both had been received 
resignedly, and she had considered the result 
inevitable, till this letter, like a loose brick in 
an arch, suddenly dropped before her, and 
down tumbled all the rest. She picked up 
the letters and looked at them, There could 
be no doubt of the sameness of the writing. 
The only question was, “Why had he 
written ?” 

That was the mystery, and between it and 
its solution was only that thin piece of pa- 
per. Isabel Milington called herself an hon- 
orable girl, and had any one dared to hint 
to her that she could be guilty of a dishonor- 
able action, her haughty indignation would 
have extinguished the offender, had she 
been twice the size of an elephant. But as 
she sat looking at the letter, a very contempt- 
ible spirit whispered something into her ear. 
She bade it be still at first, but it came 
again; this time she listened. She hesitated 
amoment, and then, casting a frightened 
glance behind her, she tore open the letter, 
and the lines that had caused their author 
so much mental distress lay before her. She 
read them over twice, and then, with flam- 
ing cheeks and flashing eyes, she crumpled 
the paper in her hands, and exclaimed: 

“ What a blind, infatuated fool I have been, 
to let them dupe me so completely !”” 

She sprang up and walked the floor rap- 
idly till her temper cooled, and then she 
threw herself into her chair, and thought 
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curiously on the situation. Her meditation 
occupied but few minutes, at the end of 
which she smoothed out the letter, put it 
back in the envelop, and said, simply: 

“They’ve played their cards. It is my 
turn now, and I think I hold trumps, We'll 
see,”’ 

She put the letter away in her desk, read 
her own note, and then rang for Celeste to 
dress her, 

Miss Milington’s soirees were exceedingly 
select, being composed of only a few picked 
jewels, Miss Milington declared that they 
should be sans ceremonie, and she exerted 
herself that this one should be particularly 
enjoyable. She was unusually brilliant and 
gracious, and had not Paul Wythe’s heart 
and head been full of something else he 
would have thought himself very happy in 
her smiles, As it was, he was betrayed into 
several sweet speeches and numerous tender 
glances, before feelings, smiles and thoughts 
were suddenly revolutionized by the ap- 
proach of Mamma Milington and the follow- 
ing dialogue: 

“Tsabel, shall I send for Miss Howe to 
play for a waltz?” And in the most sympa- 
thetic of voices Isabel replied: 


“No, mamma; Miss Howe came to me 
after dinner to say that she was not well, 
and begged to be excused this evening. I 
will play for them. Please excuse me, Mr. 


Wythe.” And she went to the piano, leav- 
ing Paul staring at her mother, totally dis- 
qualified to affirm whether she was a woman 
or arhinoeeros, Inashort note of unhappy 
fate he had begged Cicely to give him an an- 
swer that evening, when she came in to play. 
Her objecting to appear could have but one 
meaning—she thought him a conceited, pre- 
sumptuous puppy, not even worthy of a 
“ no.” 

This fact unrolled itself with a force and 
clearness that almost overwhelmed Paul ; for, 
in spite of his protestations of modesty and 
fear, he believed that his hopes were not all 
built on sand. He fancied that more than 
once Cicely’s color had deepened under his 
gaze; and at the bottom of his heart he had 
expected “ yes.” 

He was badly hurt, but he was a man, and 
in a moment he rallied like one. He reali 
that Mrs. Milington was a human being, said} 
a few proper things to her, and then, procury 
ing a partner, waltzed, and made himself 
agreeable till he could with a show of decen- 
cy make his escape, 
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While this little drama was being enacted 
in the parlor, Cicely sat in her room, expect- 
ing every moment a summons to the parlor; 
but the time passed by, no caller came, and 
with a feeling of disappointment, which she 
tried hard not to notice, she took a book and 
read till her drooping lids warned her to re- 
tire. Had Paul known the dreams that 
came to her with slumber, he would not 
have spent his night quite as sleeplessly as 
he did. 

The next morning Isabel astonished all by 
appearing at breakfast, and treating them to 
a flow of amiable conversation that so aston- 
ished and engrossed them that her mother 
forgot to make her stereotyped inquiries in 
regard to Miss Howe’s health, and regret her 
indisposition of the past evening. Isabel 
congratulated herself, for she knew that if it 
were not done then and there it would never 
be thought of again, and that avenue of dis- 
covery closed. Cicely and the children left 
the table, and Isabel’s spirits went with 
them. She sipped her chocolate in silence, 
till her mother remarked: 

“Why did Mr. Wythe leave so early last 
night, Isabel? Was he ill ?” 

**T’m sure I can’t tell,’’ she replied, “I’m 
not his medical adviser. Ugh! what a bar- 
barous practice it is to rise before twelve, 
My brain is addled.” 

“ One would never have suspected it from 
your conversation a few minutes ago.”’ 

Isabel did not think proper to notice this 

remark, and she soon left the table, She 
went to her room, and throwing herself ona 
lounge, closed her eyes to think on her next 
move in the game. She was satisfied with 
the result so far. Paul had accepted Cicely’s 
non-appearance for a dismissal, He had been 
hurt by it, of course; that was but natural; 
men are seldom jolly over such things. One 
thing, he was too proud to try again, and 
pride and her smiles combined would soon 
heal his wounds. She stamped her foot an- 
grily. The ideaof her mother’s governess 
daring to win a thought from the man she 
had honored with her favor! But she’d 
teach her to know her place! She little 
thought, as she sat so composedly at the 
breakfast-table, that all her wiles had been 
discovered. The deceitful thing! 

At this stage Miss Milington’s reflections 


were interrupted by Celeste, bearing a card, 
and the card bore the name, “ Paul Wythe.” 
Her eyes sparkled. What could bring him 
at that time in the morning? Was it possi- 
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ble that pride had done its work so soon? 
She arose hastily. 

“Quick, Celeste, arrange my hair, and 
make me presentable.’ And charming in 
her dishabille, she went down to meet Paul. 
She at once saw that he had suffered more 
than she had expected, He was pale and 
nervous, and his whole manner was totally 
unlike his usual elegance. She thought it 
best not to notice this, and bolding out her 
hand, she asked: 

“Are you come to make your peace for de- 
serting us so early last evening?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “To make my peace, 
and ask your prayers.” 

“Prayers! Can it be that Mr. Wythe has 
found a quarter where he cannot prevail ?” 

She could not resist sending this shaft, but 
she regretted it as soon as uttered. He 
turned paler, and laughed harshly. 

“We often find things that are not alto- 
gether delightful. But it is your prayers 
against wind and water that I beg now, Miss 
Milington. I sail for Europe to-morrow.” 

It was her turn to pale now. She had 
not dreamed the hart could be so deep. 

“For Europe, Mr. Wythe?” she half fal- 
tered, “ Is—is it not very sudden?” 

“Yes; but life is all made up of sudden 
things. Will you wish me a safe voyage, 
Miss Milington ?” 

She had recovered herself by this time, and 
said, earnestly: 

“ With all my heart, Mr. Wythe; and I’ll 
add for those you leave, the wish of a speedy 
return. We shall miss you sadly.” 

Her voice had just the slightest amount of 
tenderness, but he caught it. 

“Thank you. It is worth a sacrifice to 
learn that there are some who value us, I 
shall remember this gratefully, Miss Miling- 
ton, and a sweet memory is a rich blessing 
foraman to take with him to a land of 
strangers. God bless you, Isabel! Fare- 
well!” 

He held her hands tightly a moment, and 
was gone, and she sank upon a sofa and burst 
into a passion of tears, And this was all her 
plotting and stealing had done for her—put 
the ocean between them, driven him from 
her! She wept violently a few minutes, and 
then she started up. 

“What a fool I am to give away thus! 
What does the ocean amount to in these 
days? Nothing; besides, it is she, not I, 
that he flies from. He will teach himself to 
hate her, and love me in his absence, Bah! 
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he half loves me now, or tones and looks are 
worth nothing. No more of this nonsense, 
or I deserve to lose.” And with this sound 
philosophy, she rose and dried her eyes. 

Paul’s sudden departure was a nine days’ 
wonder, and many were the causes assigned 
for it by the industrious gossips of Stock- 
town. The most popular one was that Isa- 
bel had jilted him, but her unfeigned regret 
soon dispelled that idea, and possibilities and 
probabilities floated helplessly on without a 
helm, 

While curiosity was thus suffering in the 
outer world, Cicely, in her world, the school- 
room, was torturing her heart, and brain, 
too, with useless questions about this same 
youngman. Paul’s hopes had not been born 
of himself. The deepening color and droop- 


ing eyes were not fancies of his own; but — 


the traitors of a love that had grown deeper 
and stronger each time she had heard his 
voice and met his gaze, for both had told of 
something deeper than common courtesy; 
and she let herself dream little daydreams, 
and hope half-formed hopes, till suddenly she 
found the sweet delusion gone, and staring 
pitilessly hard and plain before her, the 
cruel bitter truth that life’s brightest hopes 
begin and end in dreams, She shrank and 
writhed before it, but with a woman’s cour- 
age she hid her hurt, and tried not to seea 
pair of merry blue eyes look at her from the 
depths of the nominative case and features. 


Six months passed from the time of Paul’s 
flight, and again Miss Milington held a 
soiree. This time Cicely sat at the piano, 
and Isabel waltzed with an exquisite who 
was done up in blonde mustache and eye- 
glasses, After several turns, she stopped by 
the piano, and said: 

“T am tired, Mr. Lumly; let us waita 
little.” 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Milington. By 
all means. How could I be so thoughtless ?” 

Isabel leaned on the instrument, and he 
worked her fan vigorously. She said noth- 
ing, and he remarked: 

“ How charming these little reunions are! 
They are delightful enough to make the 
most disgusted man in love with life again.” 

Isabel smiled languidly. 

“Ah, flatterer! You only wish to say 
something pleasant.’ 

“No, upon my honor, I only say the 
truth; Iam too happy that you are pleased 
with my appreciation, Ah, bless me! I have 
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another pleasant little thing to tell you to- 
night.” 

“Indeed! Pray tell it at once,” 

“No, I'll read it to you.” 

He took a letter from his pocket, and 
after scanning it through his glass a few 
minutes, he read: 


“*Give my best and most sincere regards 
to Miss Milington, and tell her that her 
memory has cheered me through many a 
lonely hour since we parted.’ ”’ 


He folded the letter, and added, “Is not 
that nice?” 

Her heart beat fast, but she smiled care- 
lessly, and said: 

“Tell me the author of the sentiments 
before I say.” 

She knew well what the answer would be, 
but her color did not change when he replied : 

“Paul Wythe.” 

“Indeed! Icertainly appreciate it very 
highly.’ And for the first time her quick 
ear detected Cicely Howe losing time in the 
waltz. But Cicely caught it again imme- 
diately; and while her fingers flew swiftly 
and correctly, her ears were strained to 
hear the conversation, which was: 

“Tam truly pleased. When did you re- 
ceive that letter from Mr. Wythe?” 

“ Only to-night.” 

“ Where is he now?” 

“In Berlin,” 

“ Will he return soon ?”’ 

“T think not; he says nothing about do- 
ing so, and tells me to address him there, 
Are you sufficiently recovered to waltz?” 

Isabel said not, but that she would prom- 
enade, They went away; and Cicely, hav- 
ing played five thousand and five, instead of 
“One Thousand and One Nights,” thought 
it time to stop the music, which she did. 
Soon after the soiree stopped, too, and she 
retired to her chamber, to berate herself 
soundly for not being able to sleep, just be- 
cause aman, who did not care two straws 
for her, was in Berlin. She slept at last, 
but only enough to relax the tension of her 
nerves, without soothing them; and the 
next day, for the first time sivee she had 
had the care of those young minds, her pu- 
pils said ‘that she was cross, Everything 
went wrong. Jennie would not comprehend 
the nominative, and decimals were as im- 
penetrable as calculus to Johnnie’s undeyel- 
oped mind. She struggled through this 
nobly; but when they came to recite French, 
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with no visible substance on which to write 
their exercises, she broke down, and said: 

“ Children, I will not submit to this any 
longer. You have been very naughty all the 
morning; and besides, this is the third time 
that you have come into your French class 
unprepared. Go at once for some paper, 
and every moment you are absent I will add 
to your lesson.” 

Jennie disappeared to execute the com- 
mand. The dread of those “extras” made 
her very expeditious, and she soon returned, 
bearing a supply of paper whose quality 
strongly suggested illegal foraging. 

“ Where did you get that, Jennie?”’ asked 
Cicely. 

** Out of sister Belle’s desk; but she told 
me I might have it. And, Miss Cicely, I 
found something fur you there, too. This 
letter; I wonder how it got there?” 

She held a letter towards her teacher with 
a propitiatory smile. Cicely took it and 
looked at it curiously. It certainly bore her 
name; but it was also certainly open, and 
she was equally sure that she had never seen 
it before. She was puzzled; and it was some 
time before she comprehended that the best 
way to get at its meaning was to read it, and 
the name on the envelop unquestionably 
gave her the first right todo so. She drew 
it from the envelop and read the letter that 
Paul had written to her on the eve of St. 
Valentine. It would be difficult to describe 
how Cicely felt when she read those words; 
I doubt if she could tell herself. The chil- 
dren said that she rose from her seat very 
pale, and told them they were dismissed for 
the day. They rushed out of the school- 
room, and then she went to her room, and 
afier an hour's mental steeple-chase, began 
to think calmly on her discovery. There 
could be but one solution to it. Isabel had 
stolen and hidden the letter, intending that 
she should never know it had been written. 
This was the secret of Paul’s sudden de- 
parture, She saw it plainly now; and the 
keen sense of the wrong done her aroused 
a fierceness of anger she had not believed 
herself capable of. Isabel herself could not 
have clenched her hands or walk her room 
more savagely. But soop, over her anger 
there came another feeling ; a feeling so sweet 
and gentle that it drove all bitterness from 
her heart and filled it with the purest joy. 
He loved her! No matter if they never met 
again; nothing could ever rob her of that 
sweet knowledge. He loved her; she had 
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not given her heart in vain. She sat down 
and read the precious letter over and over 
again. She was so happy she almost for- 
gave Miss Milington. 

But she could not live forever on the de- 
lightful fact; another fact equally real rose 
before her, and that was, that her residence 
in the Milington mansion must come to a 
speedy end. To remain there after what had 
happened would be impossible. Her first 
thought was to resign her situation at once, 
without a word of the cause; but upon re- 
flection she saw that that would not do, 
She was alone in the world, depending on 
her good name for her bread; an act of that 
kind would bring it in question, and she felt 
that she had no right to let feelings of deli- 
cacy for a woman who had wronged her so 
deeply, place her in such a position. She 
took the letter in her hand, went to Mrs, 
Milington and told her all. We will not at- 
tempt to paint this lady’s grief and shame; 
for, though cold and worldly, she was just, 
She would have brought Isabel to acknowl- 
edge her sin, but Cicely would not consent 
to that. Allshe asked was, to be allowed to 
depart with a good name; and that night, 
with her salary in her purse, and her ward- 
robe in one little trunk, she was set down at 
the door of an auut, the only friend who had 
not deserted her with prosperity. The aunt, 
as a matter of course, was an old maid, and 
likewise a female edition of Solon and Soc- 
ratescombined. To her Cicely told her woes, 
She listened and sympathized, and it was 
through her advice and influence that a few 
weeks later Paul Wythe, sitting in his Berlin 
lodgings, read the following note: 

“Mr. Wyrne,—I received this opened, 
one week ago. C. H.” 

This epistle was certainly short, and not 
particularly sweet; but it seemed to agree 
amazingly with Paul’s idea of a proper let- 
ter. He jumped up, overturning his chair by 
the act, but without picking it up he rang 
for his servant and ordered him to pack up 
everything. The man looked his astonish- 
ment, but Paul vouchsafed no explanation, 
and the next day he was still more amazed 
by being discharged, and sceing his master 
“go West.” 

Paul had a speedy journey. He arrived 
home in good health and surprising spirits, 
and just one month after his arrival, Miss 
Milington received cards to attend the mar- 
riage of Mr. Paul Wythe and Miss Cicely 
Howe. She did not accept. 
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“THE LITTLE STRANGER.” 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 


CHAPTER VI. 


- Bors brothers gazed on her without speak- 
ing. There was something so intelligible in 
the glance with which she accompanied this 
speech, something so significantly hostile and 
venomous, that Ned felt himself awed and 
even cowed. He had been signally worsted 
in that vain attempt at rescue, and had to 
depart to his regiment powerless, and per- 
haps with a loss of dignity. This interfer- 
ence, however, had made no change in his 
brother’s feelings towards him, and as years 
rolled on his wife began to urge very ear- 
nestly that it was folly to keep up an old 
quarrel, and quixotic to let it interfere with 
the prospects of their many children. 

Gradually Ned came to take this view, es- 
pecially as his brother’s affection for him 
seemed to increase every day; but Mrs. Bur- 
ton always maintained a cold and distant at- 
titude, wishing it to be understood that she 
still reserved to herself a sort of duty of nev- 
er forgetting the insult she had received. 
Thus gradually the whole family came to ac- 
cept the situation—Mr. Burton with a sigh— 
that ‘Ned and Lydia” would never be on 
cordial terms, 

She said she was fond of seeing the world, 
and adored travelling; so after about a year 
and a half’s residence at Abbeylands, she de- 
termined they should go abroad to see the 
world. The gossips of the place set this 
down to quite another motive than a mere 
taste for travelling. The story of the govern- 
ess, with whispers of that second little his- 
tory, which Ned Burton had discovered, was 
known, and the squires and neighbors kept 
aloof. The few who thought that old Bur- 
ton had made a fool of himself, but could not 
bring themselves to give up his acquaintance, 
were repelled by her abrupt, suspicious man- 
ner, and very soon gave up visiting at the 
house,- She therefore found the place dull, 
and unsuited to her tastes—she did not care 
for gardens, flowers, drives. She was de- 
lighted to leave the place, 

The rest of the story was familiar to Ned 
Burton’s family—how Mr. Burton’s health 
had become indifferent, how he had been or- 
dered, or was said to be ordered to stay 
abroad for its benefit, how he had long hoped 


for an heir, and had at last: given up that 
idea. With these absences growing longer 
and longer, the length of their visits to Ab- 
beylands had increased, until they were fin- 
ally installed there; living prosperously, and 
in a steadily growing dream of happiness, 
which was so rudely dissolved by the piece 
of news that had just arrived. 

“Now,” said Ned Burton, vehemently, 
“do you still say I have done that woman 
injustice ?” 

“ But, dearest Ned,” said his wife, sooth- 
ingly, “it is all so long ago. It is only by 
supposing her to be a demon that she could 
have kept up all that animosity.” 

Tom had not said a word during the pro- 
gress of his father’s narrative. His face had 
grown thoughtful and graver, 

“Tt begins to look very like what Ned says, 
I feel a sort of instinct that she has never 
forgotten or forgiven, and if so—”’ 

“And if so,” said Ned, gloomily, “ she will 
destroy us root and branch; and her choicest 
bit of revenge will be to see us poor relations 
and hangers-on, dependent on her for little 
doles of money, and food and clothes,” 

“No!’ said Tom, jumping up with sud- 
den animation. “If so, we must enly face 
har boldly, hunt her down instead of letting 
her hunt us down, And if she were to think 
of such devilish vengeance as to be serving 
us scraps, and alms of meat and money, why, 
she ought to be treated as one would a wild 
cat, with its savage teeth and claws, which 
we pursue and shoot!” 

His mother looked at bim with alarm and 
reproach, ‘Dear Tom, what are you say- 
ing? She is your uncle’s wife, recollect.” 

“We can do nothing,” said his father, 
yet more gloomily; “and O!’ he added, 
“as it is, look at the mortification—to be 
dependent on their good-nature to ‘ poor 
Ned’ for paying my debts !”’ 

“But we have no debts, dearest—except 
the regular household expenses,’’ 

“T have been extravagant—very extrava- 
gant. God knows what I owe. Iam sure 
I never thought of what I was spending, and 
why should 1? Did they not lead me to be- 
lieve that all was coming to us? How can I 
tell what Lowe? There is the old loan to 
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pay for the majority, which stands over, and 
the horses, and the new carriage, and the 
thousand to Poynter, and the diamonds for 
Lucy.” 

“Never mind,” said Tom, “ it is only fair 
that they should look after them, as they are 
taking the estate from us, As for the jew- 
els, as Lucy is now to be a poor man’s wife, 
she can very well spare them, and the trades- 
man will take them back.” 

“O, what a humiliation! It only wanted 
that.’’ 

“It would be much more humiliating to 
give a present for which the tradesman was 
not likely to be paid, or be paid by some one 
else. No, Ned. The first thing must be to 
see how we stand, and then boldly face the 
situation. I shall make a beginning, and go 
off straight to Mrs. Forager to tell her the 
whole.”’ 

There had been a very curious change in 
Tom. He had grown, from being a light, 
laughing, careless boy, into a serious, reflect- 
ing and determined man, and his parents 
looked after him with wonder, as he left the 
room with a firm and decided step. 

Ned was a prey to the heaviest dejection 
and despair; his wife was agitated and 
alarmed; but his son Tom seemed the only 
one of the party who was confident and as- 
sured, It was remarked at his school that 
Tom, generally indifferent to success, and 
languid enough when there was something 
pleasant at hand, became cheerful and “‘ com- 
fortable”” when there was a “fight,” or an 
examination where he was certain to fail, or 
some scrape before him. Further, this tone 
of mind, it was noticed, generally brought 
him safely and with credit through all these 
difficulties. 

He walked thus composedly along the lit- 
tle friendly path which had been contrived 
purposely to favor the affectionate inter- 
course of the families, and which Mrs, For- 
ager had often pronounced one of the most 
delicate instances of attention on record, 

He found that lady in the little stinted 
and stunted dressing-room which she had 
christened her “ Boudoir,” engaged in com- 
muning with a vast number of noble and 
titled personages, tracking their august steps 
from Mayfair, or Grosvenor Gardens, till she 
had landed them at a particular Park, where 
a distinguished party were being entertained 
by the noble owner—in other words, reading 
the court newspaper. She welcomed her 
future son-in-law with a hearty bluntness, 
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which she thought was the best approach to 
the familiarity that should guide the new 
relationship. 

“Sit down, my dear Tom, and tell me the 
news. You have not come to see an old 
woman like me, I know. O, no compli- 
ments, don’t put yourself to that trouble, I 
don’t expect ’’em at my time of life.”’ : 

“T did indeed come to see you, Mrs, For- 
ager, and am glad Lucy is out—for a few 
minutes, at least. I have something very 
serious to tell you.” . 

The change in Mrs, Forager’s face was 
very remarkable, The expression that sud- 
denly drove out that of maternal indulgence 
was one of doubt, disappointment and hos- 
tility. 

““Why, what can you mean?” she said. 
**T can’t suppose for a moment that because 
we are two women here, and Lucy without 
a father to see to her rights—What do you 
mean ?” 

“Tecan tell youinasentence, My uncle 
has just got a son,” 

“And heir!’ added Mrs. Forager, mechan- 
ically. “Got ason! what d’ye mean? How 
dare you? Do yousuppose, Mr. Burton, we 
are to submit to this treatment? Well, I 
never, never, in the whole course of my life, 
heard of such a thing!’ And not knowing 
what to say or do, she got up and walked 
about. 

“We are the sufferers, It is not my fa- 
ther’s fault, you may be sure.”’ 

** But it is, sir. It’s an unworthy trick. I 
see how it is. He thought he would have it 
all settled, and over, before this bit of news 
came—” 

“ Mrs, Forager!” 

“O, don’t talk to me, sir. It is too bad 
putting us in such a position, We have been 
treated finely among youall, And the years 
we have wasted in this wretched place!’ 

“Tt is unfortunate; but we will make any 
amends in our power; whatever course Lucy 
desires us to pursue, we will adopt.” 

“Ah! that is good. A pretty match you 
would be now for her! a little raw school- 
boy. Now, don’t—don’t get up any stand- 
ing on dignity, or being offended. I’ve no 
patience or time to put up with that. You 
wont offend me, nor put me down, neither, 
you nor your father, Such a miserable, ri- 
diculous situation to be brought into!’’ 

She walked up and down, fretting and 
dreadfully ‘put out.’ 

At last she stopped abruptly 
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“As for Lucy, she must be put out of the 
question, If you and your family havea 
spark of generosity, you will see the thing is 
not to be thought of. I wont have my child 
sacrificed. Two paupers going through the 
world with nothing but some rags of romance 
to cover them. Now, to whom am I to look 
to compensate me and mine for all the mis- 
chief done? What is this uncle of yours ?— 
and his wife? Will they do anything ?”’ 

“Do you mean pay you, Mrs, Forager ?” 

“O come! no sneering at me, sir. That’s 
an unbecoming return for all the time wast- 
ed, and the money, too, It’s unbearable!” 

The young man was amazed, and yet even 
a little amused, at the extraordinary recep- 
tion of his news, wondering how, during 
their long acquaintance, Mrs. Forager had 
never revealed herself in this coarse and re- 
pelling shape. 

“T rely on you,’ she went on, “that 
nothing be put upon Lucy in this matter. 
She is a foolish and excitable girl, and she 
will be getting up romance; so it lies on 
your honor, for her own sake, to put the 
thing out of her head. It’s all nonsense, 
sheer nonsense, and couldn’t be thought 
of—’’ 

“Where is she now? I am content that 
she should decide.” 

“ But she shan’t, and I’ll take care you do 
not see her, Have you no honor or de- 
cency 

“‘T shall not ask to see her to-day, but it is 
a matter that neither you nor I can decide; 
it is all for her, and for her alone. This is 
not a thing to be settled off-hand, as you 
would dismiss a servant. Mrs. Forager, I 
must say you have received my news ina 
delicate and sympathizing way that I could 
not have anticipated. Good by.’’ 

Mrs. Forager was so amazed at this ironi- 
cal tone, to say nothing of the decided re- 
marks coming from this “mere chit of a 
boy,” that she could find nothing ready for 
an answer, either coarse, refined, or of a 
neutral sort. She, too, had noticed the 
change in his nature, and the more decided 
and manly tone that he had assumed. That 
remark as to “dismissing a servant’’ had 
rather taken her back, aud she felt herself a 
little awkward in presence of this raw lad, as 
she thought him. But her rage and annoy- 
ance at the news was uncontrollable, It was 
too bad. Here she had reckoned on a per- 
fect establishment; on being supported in 
affluence for her life entire; having even a 


dim idea of installing herself in Abbeylands, 
This seemed an easy task, for she hada 
thorough contempt for the good souls who 
directed there, notwithstanding all their 
kindness—a contempt which had now be- 
come unmitigated. 

After a while she began to see some symp- 
toms of promise, and to discover that the 
case was not so desperate after all, There 
was the other family, who would probably 
take the place of the “idiots” who did not 
know how, and consequently did not deserve, 
to keep theirs. Something was surely to be 
done in that direction by a woman of position 
and intelligence such as she was. In the 
ordinary course of things, if resentment was 
to have been entertained at all, it ought to 
have been against persons who had so effect- 
ually destroyed all her plans; but, by a cu- 
rious perversion, she felt only respect and an 
interest in them, while towards the victims 
of the situation she had a feeling of positive 
spite. 

Here was her daughter Lucy, entering 
from a walk; a perfect Watteau figure, Dolly 
Varden hat, and alittle cape. “Tom was 
here, was he not? How unfortunate I was 
to have missed him!” 

“Unfortunate! nonsense! : A fine way 
they have treated us, They now turn out 
to be all paupers,”’ 

“ Paupers, mamma!” 

“Yes, cut out; disinherited! A boy, it 
seems, has turned up, and your friend Mr, 
Tom, who has been strutting about in his 
gold lace, wont have ashilling. It’s mon- 
strous—disgraceful, to have attempted to 
take us in in this way!” 

Lucy was overwhelmed. “O, how unfor- 
tunate! how wretched!’ she exclaimed, 
* Poor, poor Tom! I must go to him at 
once,”’ 

“ Nothing of the kind, ma’am. How dare 
you? What folly has got into your head? 
The thing is at an end,” 

“What! has Tom given me up for that? 
O mamma!” 

Mrs. Forager was beside herself at this 
turn, She felt, what she had often felt be- 
fore, that she never could make anything of 
this girl, in whom even proper instincts were 
so lamentably wanting. 

“You will always be a fool, Lucy,” she 
said, ‘These people have treated us infa- 
mously, scandalously. As for the thing 
going on, it is simply laughable.” 

“Why not, mamma?’’ she asked, gravely. 
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“Tom and I are engaged to each other in 
the most solemn way, and he would never 
think of letting a change of this kind inter- 


fere, He is too honorable for that.’’ 


“ Fiddledee!’ exclaimed her mother; 
that’s not the way to look at it. Give you 
up, indeed! Of course they would be only 
too glad—that is if they have any wit or 
sense left, which I doubt. Iam not going 
to have a race of paupers brought into the 


world,” 


“Tom will work for us all,” answered 
Lucy; “he has often said he would like 
nothing better.’’ 

“Go away—go to your room. Don’t talk 
to me any more about it. I haven’t patience 
to listen to such rubbish,” 


She said no more; besides, she wanted 


leisure to think out some of the schemes 
which were already crowding on her well- 
worn old brain. These “ new people,” which 
was the only name they appeared to her by, 
offered all sorts of opportunities. There was 
that brother of the “new wife,” of whom 
she had often heard the fallen family speak. 
The very thing for Lucy! As for the ridic- 
ulous engagement between the young people, 
it would take very little finesse or “ manage- 
ment” to throw ‘hat into confusion. 

Poor Ned Burton in his study, his head be- 
tween his hands, was finding a dismal occu- 
pation in calculating those liabilities of his 
own, whose existence had been a surprise 
for his family. There was that old loan for 
“the majority,’’ left out at interest, but now 
certain to be called in—the new carriages— 
the horses—the jewelry—some sporting 
debts, which friends who liked Ned said 
“would do at any time,” wine bills, millin- 
ers’ ditto, and a vast number of others of 
tolerable amount; for the family had been 
living handsomely, and in a style suited to 
the income which they fondly believed was 
theirs. These debts would, of course, be 
paid “somehow;’’ but the mortification of 
having to see them discharged in this elee- 
mosynary style was what weighed in honest 
Ned’s heart. “What would become of him 
—of them all?” was the phrase, the frequent 
repetition of which was the only solution 
that came to him. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Durine Ned Burton’s meditation Mrs. 
Forager was shown in, fully equipped with 
her downright matter-of-fact manner, which 


she kept for occasions when she wished to 
speak plainly. ‘“‘ Your son has just been 
with me, Mr. Burton,” she said, “‘ and seems 


to have some extraordinary ideas in his head 


as to my daughter. You must see that it is 
out of the question that this marriage can 
go on.”’ 

“*I suppose so—I suppose said Ned, 
despairingly, “‘ unless, of course, they are 
bent on it. God helpthem! itis look- 
out for them anyway,” 


“But you are not serious. I am aston- 
ished to hear such folly from the lips of a 
man like you. First, tellme about this pre- 
cious state of things. Is all as bad as he 
says ?”” 

“Tt isa most disastrous blow indeed, I 
have only three thousand pounds—a younger 
son’s portion—and even all that must go to 
pay our debts, if my brother does not behave 
generously. Nothing could be worse.’ 

“A charming state of things, to be sure— 
quite delightful.” 

“And that reminds me, Mrs. Forager. I 
am going to put myself in a most humilia- 
ting and mortifying position, and to speak to 
you of those jewels that we gave your daugh- 
ter the other night, At that time, it seems, 
we were not entitled to order them, not hav- 
ing the means of paying for them.” 

Mrs, Forager was aghast with anger and 
astonishment, “Well, really! I did not 
think you could descend to that meanness— 
to ask back a present.”’ 

“It is degrading, I own; and you can say 
and think what you like of us, but I am 
obliged to ask you for them.” 

“O, but I can’t, really, enter into matters 
of that sort. You chose to give them, and 
there’s an end of it.” 

“And do you mean to tell me that you will 
keep them ?”’ said Ned, warming up into a 
rage; “ why, you have no feeling, or delicacy, 
or heart—I suspected it long ago—nor grat- 
itude either.” 

“TI must beg you will not forget yourself, 
Major Burton, or that you are speaking to a 
lady. You have injured us already, without 
insulting us,” 

Here entered Tom, very hastily. He had 
heard the storm rising. 

“My father would be the last man to in- 
sult a woman, Mrs, Forager; that is not his 
character.” 

“ He did insult me, by proposing to take 
back those trumpery gewgaws he gave us 
the other night, and I decline to give them 
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up on any terms whatever. They are ours 
in law and courtesy.” 

“They are worth nearly a thousand 
pounds,” said Tom, coolly, “and cannot be 


called trampery, You are not to give them 
back to us, but to the jeweller who sold them. 
They are his; neither ours nor yours. It 
must be done.” 

She was awed by this coolness and hissen- 


sible statement, and could not find anything 


to say. 
“Again, too,” he went on, “they were 
given to Lucy, and she will make no objec- 


tion.” 
“T have been speaking to her about this 


marriage,” said Mrs, Forager, changing the 
subject, “ and it seems your son is ridiculous 
enough to persist, I wish it to be under- 
stood, I cannot suffer it, or look at it at all. 
Iam sure youcould not wish to force the 
thing on after all that has happened. I would 
call it mean to take in a family like ours.’’ 

“Take in! How dare you, woman?” said 
Ned, starting upinafury. “ But I suppose, 
as we are down, people can say anythin 
they please,” 

“Mrs, Forager is showing herself in her 
true colors,” said his son; “but what the 
matter comes to is this, and we may as well 
understand it. The whole rests with Lucy, 
and with no one else. If she wishes to with- 
draw she may; if she wishes to stand by her 
engagement, I shall stand by her, and so 
shall we all,” 

This was the only encouragement that 
Mrs. Forager could obtain by her visit. Tom 
saw her down to the door, and as he parted 
from her said, “ You must not detain those 
ornaments. Iam sure that when you re- 
flect you will see the necessity of returning 
them. Otherwise, it would be awkward to 
have the jeweller writing. But I know what 
Lucy’s ideas on the subject will be, and we 
can trust her.” 


As Mrs, Forager walked home she began . 


to think that this young man, after all, would 
have been a most suitable person—not so 
much as husband for her daughter, but as 
son-in-law for herself. He wanted the nec- 
essary deference and, as Sir Pertinax would 
say, “ pleeabeelity,’’ desirable in a function- 
ary of that description. 

Soon it became known that Mr. Burton 
and family were on their way home, Now 
they had arrived at Marseilles—now at Paris 
—at last at Starridge’s genteel family hotel 
in London, The interest about them in the 
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neighborhood was considerable, and its 
steady increase brought home the sense of 
their situation to the ejected family in the 


most mortifying way. The jovial doctor, 


Phelps, had grown cautious and reserved; 
while the cbsequious Mr. Hunter, who did 
everything so gracefully, and with such 
“nice feeling,” had contracted a sort of hard- 
ness and want of geniality in his bearing. 
The poor family, indeed—at least, Ned and 


his wife—contributed not a little to this 


treatment by their disastrous bearing, which, 
as Mr. Hunter in his graceful way remarked, 
“gave one the idea that they were passing 
through the bankrupt court.”’ 

“ Really,’’ he said, to his friend Mrs, For- 
ager, “there was no need to put on this 
hang-dog air, and take the business so dread- 


fully to heart, One feels quite uncomfort- 
able in their society, and don’t know what 
tosay. After all, itis only fit and proper 
that the rightful owners should have their 
heir. A little disappointment may be at first 
allowed for, but this gloom and misery will 
expose them to awkward misconstructions,”’ 

Then Mrs. Forager enlarged on the way in 
which she had been treated; her daughter’s 
affections “ trepanned’”’ in the most shame- 
ful way (as though they had suffered from a 
surgical operation, badly performed), herself 
taken in; and, as for the treatment she had 
since received, the insults, especially from 
the young man, she did not wish to speak of 
them, The rest of the family were fools, 
every one, and she had some pity for them; 
but they were incapable of taking care of 
themselves, and it served them right. Such 
was a fair specimen of the style in which the 
fall of this unhappy family, who had been 
kindly, generous, hospitable during their long 
years of occupation, was received by the 
neighbors. 

Ned Burton and his wife held many coun- 
cils on the question, “ What was to become 
of them,” and what they were todo. Both 
had sensitive and delicate natures, and both 
shrank with agony from the idea of being 
dependent, of being patronized by her. As 

‘Mrs. Burton said piteously, even a lodging 
would be better than such dependence, 
Ned’s view was much the same, and they 
agreed it would be better to fly from the old 
place, and get the worst over. But when 
their son Tom came to learn their plans, he 
said, quietly: 

“No; we must stand our ground, even at 
the cost of some mortification. It is our 
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only chance. This woman is deadly and 
dangerous, and it is only by facing her that 
we can save ourselves, Once we are out of 
the house, she will persuade him to anything. 
No, my dear Ned; trust me in this matter, 
and let us stay.” 

He was speaking so confidently that they 
could not help trusting him, The change in 
Tom during these few days was extraordi- 
nary. His family now seemed to look to him 
with confidence, as their sole guide and coun- 
sellor. It was resolved to follow his advice, 
and await the arrival of the returning trav- 
ellers. 

At last, word came that they were to be 
expected “ to-morrow evening.” ‘They were 
coming by slow and easy stages, not on ac- 
count of Mrs, Burton’s state of health, but 
for that of the precious treasure, the darling 
hope of the family, the newly-arrived heir. 
Already the coming family seemed to expect 
that those whom they came to eject must 
feel their own interest and enthusiasm, Mr, 
Burton filled his letters with rapturous de- 
tails as to the progress, weight, beauty of the 
infant, and in his anxiety about it exhibited 
a fussy nervousness, It was the centre ob- 
ject of attraction, and the quick sensitive- 
ness of Ned Burton and his family now saw 
that even the original delicacy, as to their 
situation, had passed away. 

At last, one Saturday, two carriages were 
sent to the station to meet the returning ex- 
iles, Ned and his family were waiting in the 
drawing-room, their hearts in their mouths, 
In a few minutes more, they felt, the change 
in their life would begin, 

“Now then,” said Tom, quietly, “ we 
must not show them gloomy looks, They 
cannot expect us to meet them in great spir- 
its, but we must try and be cheerful, at least. 
After all, they are returning to their own 
home, and Uncle John has been very good 
to us,” 

“Quite true,” said Ned. “Tom always 
takes a sensible view. Why shouldn’t they 
be welcome, and welcomed, to their own? 
You are right to remind me, Tom, we must 
not seem ungrateful.” : 

“And as for her,” continued Tom, “ though 
I believe your opinion is right, still there is 
no knowing what change may have taken 
place during all these years, So we should 
give her the chance, at least, of being gra- 


“As for that, 
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“Hark! here they are, Now, mother, 
fortitude!’ 

The sound of wheels on the gravel was 
heard—the carriage came up with a sweep 
to the door, which was thrown open. Ned 
was on the steps, and did not need any in- 
struction to greet his brother, whom he was 
delighted tosee. A tall, wiry, rather stooved 
man, with an iron-gray head, got out and 
shook his hand, but turned round eagerly to 
the carriage, saying: 

“ Now let Donavan get out first with the 
child. Take care—take care of the step!” 

A mass of floating white drapery, laces, 
etc., containing the new idol, was conveyed 
out, the father warily directing every step, 

“A room with a fire, quick!” said he. * Is 
the old nursery got ready, as I said, and well 
warmed? I hope to goodness the little fel- 
low has got nochill. O, this is Tom—how 
are you, ‘Tom ?—Now, my dear, you had bet- 
ter go to your room—you are dreadfully 
tired, I fear.” 

He was bringing in Mrs, Burton on his 
arm, Ned saw before him the pale face, 
with what ladies would have pronounced 
“ rather a badskin,” the forward hard mouth, 
and the distrustful eyes. With an effort he 
went forward, his hand out, 

“ Welcéme to your own house, sister Bur- 
ton; lhope you are not fatigued by the 
journey.” 

She answered him with a sort of gracious- 
ness, Then her eye fell upon Tom, who 
was regarding her steadily, and without any 
concern, 

“ This is Tom,” said his father, 

Tom greeted her cordially, and in his usual 
off-hand way. The rest of the family were 
so deferential, so deprecating in manner, that 
his bearing must have seemed to her in 
strong contrast with theirs, She said little, 
but complaining of being tired, went away 
“ to look at baby.” 

Just before dinner Mr, John Burton came 
down, and found his relations waiting. 

“Tam very sorry for you, Ned,” he said; 
* but we shall take care of you. I wanted 
to speak to you about Lydia—I hope there 
will be nothing of the old unpleasantness, 
It would be absurd; and she is really fairly 
disposed to you. For Heaven’s sake,” he 
added, in a sort of fretted way, “don’t let 
us have any worry or family quarrelling.” 

“Not on my side, brother; that you may 
depend on,” said Ned. “I would like to live 
in peace with every one,”’ 
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“Very well, then that’ssettled. And—O, 
I forgot to tell you—there is some one else 
coming—her brother—a very nice worthy 
fellow, that you will like—Ralph Irving. We 
intend—I ought to have told you before— 
making him agent.’’ 

“ What! turn away poor Smith, who has 
done his work so faithfully for twenty years ?”’ 
cried Ned. 

Here entered Mrs, Burton, calm, reserved, 
but already with the air of “lady of the 
house,” Poor Mrs. Edward tried hard to 
recommend herself to the new lady—to con- 
ciliate her. The conversation was very forced, 
and all the parties felt awkward, save per- 
haps Tom, who was perfectly at his ease. He 
“rattled on,” telling stories of barrack life, 
and making his uncle laugh heartily again 
and again—who before the end of dinner 
was calling him “Tom.”? Mrs. Burton now 
and again looked at him with a doubtful 
glance—half of curiosity, half of dislike—so, 
at least, itseemed to his watchful mother. 
As for Ned, all his joviality and good spirits 
gone, he was timorous and nervous in his 
speeches, and though he felt that he ought 
not to exhibit any feeling but pleasure, he 
could not shake off this awkwardness. By- 
and-by Mrs, Burton went up stairs “to see 
baby,” and at last the night was brought to 
a close. 

“Well, I think,” said Mrs, Ned, “we got 
through it much better than I hoped. They 
will be very kind, you will see; and Johu 
Burton is not in the least changed.” 

Ned shook his head. “She is the same as 
ever, I felt it every time that her cold wick- 
ed eye rested on me. That woman has not 
forgiven, nor forgotten.” 

“Tthink with Ned,” said Tom. “She 
don’t like a bone in his skin, as they say; 
and I can see she has already begun not to 
like me,”’ 

With this comfort the family went to their 
rooms, The new master and mistress were 
installed under the roof, but the dreaded day 
was over, which was some comfort. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


Wirs the next morning a sort of steady 


routine set in, It seemed as though the 

new mistress had gracioasly given it to be 

understood that on the first evening anything 

in the shape of practical things or business 

was to be put aside; but with the next day 

she assumed a quiet air of authority. Ned, 
9 
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gloomy and dispirited, thought it was now 
time to come to some explanation as to his 
affairs, supposing it best to have it over quick- 
ly. But John Burton put the subject aside 
hastily, begging it would not be mentioned 
as yet, as Lydia wished all business to be 
postponed until her brother should arrive, 
which would be that evening. This seemed 
odd, not to say ominous to Ned. 

That evening, as he was going to dress 
for dinner, he met on the stairs agentleman, 
with fair hair and showy dress, a gaudy tie, 
velvet collar, and sealsl.in waistcoat; with 
bandsome massive gold chain and rings, At 
first Ned took him for a young man of four 
or five-and-twenty, his air was so gay and 
his complexion so fair and open. But when 
he accosted Ned, in a smiling and cordial 
tone, the latter saw that he was ten years 
older, 

“T am Ralph Irving,’ he said. “I know 
you perfectly. Delighted to see you! [ 
walked from the station. I have been all 
over the place already, but of course waited 
on the baby the first thing.” 

Ned received these hearty civilities with a 
sort of bewilderment. Somehow it appeared 
to him that he was being welcomed to some 
one else’s house, 

At the dinner-table the new-comers were 
now in strong force, The timorous and as 
it were awed family felt themselves outnum- 
bered. Mr. Irving, whose wonderful hair 
seemed under the lamps like masses of silky 
tow, “ rattled’’ on; told stories of his trav- 
els, and was loud in his praises of the place, 
“ But,” he added, “ there are wonderful open- 
ings. Not half enough has been done with 
it. Don’t think I am reflecting on its previ- 
ous administration,’ he added, smiling. 
“ What I mean is, there is a good outlay of 
capital required, which I always said, John, 
was necessary. There was a gardening man 
in the last century whom they used to call 
* Capability Brown,’ because his opinion on 
every place that he was shown always took 
this shape— It has great capabilities.’ Lydia, 
I am going to be the ‘Capability Irving’ of 
this place.”’ 

Tom was listening to these remarks, meas- 
uring the speaker with his eye; then he. 
spoke: 

“ No one ever said here before that Abbey- 
lands wanted anything in the way of im- 
provement.”’ 

“ No reason, that,” said the other, smiling ; 
“they might not have liked to remark it to 
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you. Ihear there were never such liberal 
hests. You have all won golden opinions.” 

“Well,” said Tom, “so much the better. 
Uncle here would wish, I know, that the 
credit of his name should be well kept up 
in his absence, and Iam sure that he will 
find the benefit of it now that he has arrived.” 

*No doubt. Quite right, Tom,” said Mr. 
Burton. 

“No doubt, and quite right too,” said 
Raiph; “and itis all a matter for business, 
and not while we are eating this good din- 
ner. Mr, Edward Burton wili show us all 
that in black and white.’’ 

Again followed a strained, awkward even- 
ing, during which everybody seemed to be 
acting. As a choice exhibition and treat, 
our little stranger, the infant “Algy,” was 
brought down to be exhibited. 

When the evening had come to an end, 
and the visitors bad gone up stairs, Ned said 
to his wife, “Something will come to-mor- 
row, you will see, This man who has ar- 
rived to-day is connected with it.” 

Mrs. Ned thought so too. So did Tom. 

* He can’t do us any barm,” he said; “ at 
least, I will try and prevent him,” 

But on the following morning, just as 
breakfast was finished, Mr. Burton said, a 
little nervously, “I think it is time that all 
this was put on a business footing, so sup- 
pose we make a regular morning’s work of 
it in the study. Ralph here knows all about 
figures, and you can explain to him.” 

Ned looked bewildered. 

“Explain what?” he said. 

“ Well, I mean,”’ said his brother, “the 
general explanation of the affairs,” 

“Surely,” said Mrs, Burton, impatiently, 
“you must see that it willbe more satisfac- 
tory to all parties that everything is done 
regularly. My brother Ralph is to be our 
agent, and he must see how our accounts 
stand.” 

“My father has no accounts,” said Tom, 
“to render toany one. He was not here 
as agent, or anything of the kind. My un- 
cle was generous enough to let us have the 
place, and lay out his rents to the best ad- 
vantage on it.” 

“O, of course,” she said, with a frown, 
“ we understand all that. The books must 
be shown; there is a way of doing all this, 
and Ralph must go to it regularly.’’ 

“T have fortunately kept the letters from 
uncle,” said Tom, coolly, “which will show 
that what I say is correct.” 
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“Well, we shall go into all that,” said 
Ralph, smiling; ‘‘ the court will receive such 
documentary evidence.” : 

“T don’t understand you, sir,” said Ned, 
excitedly, “and I do not intend going before 
you as court, or to act in any way of the 
kind,” 

“And further,” added Tom, “so far from 
being accountable, my father has lived in 
the style in which you, sir—forgive me say- 
ing so—encouraged him to do, taking your 
place here, and has incurred serious debts, _ 
both for me and others. This is only natural, 
in the situation. We are all rejoiced, of 
course, that you have been made so happy; 
but it alters, seriously alters, as you know, 
our situation, and we shall suffer greatly by 
this change. That is enough, without talk- 
ing of bringing us to account. We have no 
money, and owe a good deal, fairly spent in 
keeping up the position of the family.” 

“This is quite a new tone,’”’ said Mrs, 
John Burton, ‘Perhaps you will be bring- 
ing us to account, and making out that we 
owe you money for your services. We can’t 
admit your views atall. Everything must 
be explained, and accounted for.” 

“ Footed up, as the Americans say,” add- 
ed Ralph, smiling. 

“Well, I do think,” said Mr. Burton, 
“ what Ned says as to the debts—” 

Ned—O, your brother.’’ 

“You should remember my name, mad- 
am,” said Ned, bitterly. 

“T have not forgotten it, I assure you, 
only we hear so many Toms and Neds, and 
other names, that it is confusing. You had 
better adjourn to the study, as Ralph says, 
and get the papers and figures.’’ She then 
left the room. 

As soon as she was gone, her brother said 
in aserious tone, “ Lydia is right, we must 
go into the thing regularly. Just give mea 
general sketch of what has been laid out, and 
then we can see how we stand.” 

He led the way into the study, seated 
himself at the table, opened a despatch-box, 
from which he took small ledgers, rentals, 
etc., and said: 

“*T thought it would save time if I went 
over all these matters first, so I have a pretty 
general idea of how things stand. I thought 
it would save time, and clear the ground.” 

Ned seemed awestricken by the coolness 
of this young man of business, Ned’s can- 
did and honest nature came to his aid, and 
he said, “ My dear brother, I speak to you, 
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and I presume that you would not wish any 
one to come between—” 

“No, no, God forbid!’ 

“Well, the truth and the whole truth is 
this, I counted on all this continuing, as 
you bade me, and I have got largely into 
debt, I feel no shyness or shame in telling 
you, for it is no fault of mine if they have not 
been paid. But I think we have a sort of 
claim on you, brother, and you said you 
would take care of us, and—” 

“ Ofcourse, of course, my dear Ned. Don’t 
say a word, I would do anything for you 
that I could do; and don’t let the debts dis- 
turb you,” 

“ He’s always generous,” said Mr. Ralph; 
“too much sosometimes, I think all this is 
very proper between two brothers, but I 
frankly remind you, John, that there’s a dif- 
ficulty—Mrs, John—” 

‘TI thought so,” said Ned, bitterly, “‘ Isaid 
so. To think after so many years—” 

“You see, at this time she has a notion 
that every shilling unaccounted for is taken 
away from the child. It has really become a 
morbid feeling. Then again, you know, I 
tell you frankly, her feelings are not of the 
warmest towards you,” 

“*O, that’s all past and gone,” said Mr. 
Burton. “ No, don’t distress yourself, Ned, 
we'll settle it all straight off. Come out 
now, and let us have a walk together, and 
talk over old times,’’ 

But when they came in from a stroll that 
was delightful for both, where Ned had 
opened his heart, they found Mrs, Burton in 
the drawing-room, 

“T have heard,” she said, in her coldest 
way, “of what passed this morning. Not 
much business, it seems, was got through. 
To-morrow it must be different. Look here, 
Major Burton; I have always been candid, 
whatever my enemies may choose to say of 
me. I tell you plainly, you shall have no 
compliment from us, and I am surprised that 
you should expect it.” 

Ned looked at this deadly woman with an- 
ger in his eye. “ You are unchanged, I see; 
well, I can tell you this, that I am not one 
bit sorry, and your dislike, which you have 
kept up for so many years, only proves that 
I was right in my judgment of you,”’ 

She turned to her husband, 

“Do you allow your brother to address 
me in this strain ?”’ 

“Don’t be afraid; I shall not forget my- 
self; only take care, I warn you. A down- 
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fall often comes as great as the rise, and 
where there is pride it comes very soon.”’ 

“Now, Ned, stop this, I must beg,” said 
his brother; “ really, it is not—becoming.”’ 

“To hear your wife threatened, certainly 
not becoming, Major Burton has forgotten 
himself, in speaking to me in this style; you 
should not stand by and allow it.’’ 

“Ned meant nothiug, I know. But it had 
better stop there. It is so worrying, all this 
family dissension,” he added, pettishly. 
“You know, Ned, it is your interest to be on 
terms with us, and really, considering Lyd- 
ia’s state of health, it’s not fair, not fair of 
you at all.” 

“You must make allowance,” said Tom 
to her, gravely. “At my father’s age, with 
an ejectment over his head, and having to 
begin the world again, when he might have 
looked forward to repose, is a serious matter. 
As for the money, you will see, 1 am sure, 
on reflection, it is not to be thought of. I 
will show Mr, Irving in a few minutes that 
the matter cannot be seriously entertained.” 

The two passed again into the study. Tom 
bluntly explained that the affair should be 
either a legal one or a friendly one, If the 
former, there was the discredit and scandal 
of going to law with a brother, and they had 
besides abundance of proof, letters, etc., to 
show the nature of the arrangement. If 
friendly, everything might be settled in some 
fashion. He would, at all events, stand be- 
tween his father and anything like persecu- 
tion, Whatever it was that he said, and 
whatever was the tone he took, there was a 
decided effect produced on Mr. Irving, the 
new agent, who smiled, and said it was hard 
to understand ladies; but he said: 

“T think you are indiscreet to mix your- 
self up in this matter, Mr, Burton likes 
you, as I dare say you have found out; and 
this is all between my lady sister and your 
father.” 

“T shall stand by my father in any case. 
He requires some one to aid him, especially 


when he is unjustly treated.” 


“All right,” said the other; “just as you 
please,” 

The news of the arrival of the family had 
soon spread. The first to come and pay 
homage were the Charlies Hunters, who 
knew how to eliminate awkwardness from 
the world in the most graceful way. The 
* strange device” on their banner might be 
“Welcome the coming, speed the parting 


guest,”’ and they might have proclaimed a 
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sort of Bourbon speech. “ There is nothing 
changed in the family; only a host and host- 
ess more to entertain their friends.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Hunter sat for half an hour, and 
made a delightful impression on the new Mr. 
and Mrs, Burton, The “ outgoing family,”’ 
as they seemed to his mind, experienced no 
neglect. Mr. Hunter was kindly, and main- 


- tained in fact the old demeanor; but there 


was an indefinable tone about him which 
conveyed that the superior Hunter manner 
and bearing was at the service of the supe- 
rior people. The lady of the house was so 
pleased, that orders were sent to bring down 
“Master Algy”’ for exhibition. 

It was not so fine a child as it seemed to 
the fond imagination of its parents; but it 
cried, and got into a rage, and tossed its lit- 
tle arms, Mr. Charles Hunter, however, 
won fresh golden opinions by his behaviour, 
soothing and petting with great success. 
What could be done to propitiate it? What 
spell could charm? Why, Mrs. Charles 
Hunter should sing for it. ‘ Yes, dear, do 
go to the piano. Mrs, Burton will excuse 
me. It will divert our little stranger.” Ac- 
cordingly, out came the “boody,” ready 
once more to plead for assignations and kiss- 
es, provided they were duly performed when 
“coming through the rye.’”’ Only the little 
stranger was held by Mr. Hunter—he im- 
plored this privilege—over the piano like a 
tray, while the singer, turning her face 
three-quarters round, nodded and glanced 
archly; and made a droll and piquant face as 
she said, slowly, “need a boody—cry?’’ 
The incantation, it must be said, had no 
effect; rather the young heir, when the 
question as to the propriety of tears was 
put, answered it by a burst of squalls and 
beating of its tiny hands, and had to be 
taken away. But Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Hunter lost nothing by the failure, and were 
at once placed, as it were, “at the head of 
the poll.” 

They must stay for lunch, when Mr. Ralph 
presented himself. He had been out over 
the place. Mr. Hunter “ took to him” very 
much, and thought him a most intelligent, 
agreeable, well-informed person. Mr. Ralph, 
by a similar instinct, took to him, and be- 
gan to tellalittle adventure he had met 
with. 

“What do you say to youth and beauty 
wandering in the groves? I assure you we 
shall find this place very tolerable. A charm- 


ing little bit of Chelsea. A shepherdess, in a 
Dolly Varden hat, straying by herself and 
pulling buttercups.”’ 

“?Pon my word,” said Mr. Hunter, “ this 
wont do. It’s not fair, men of the world 
coming down to distract our rustic beauties. 
Who was she?” 

“Well, I couldn’t make out. I thought 
she had lost her way, and offered to show 
her, of course introducing myself as in office 
at Abbeylands. A fair, piquant little thing 
in a blue cloak, and O, so pensive! She 
couldn’t be the parson’s daughter. I hada 
mind to track her.” 

“T am glad you did not,” said Tom, 
fiercely. “You showed your good sense, 
That music-hall style of address would not 
have at all recommended you. Miss Forager 
is not the sort of person.” 

“O, it was Miss Forager, was it? My 
dear sir, if I had known that I would have 
followed. How stupid of me!” 

“No doubt,” said Tom, “it was stupid, 
and I think you see now that your descrip- 
tion was slightly stupid also.”’ 

Mr. Ralph did not relish being “ put 

down.” 

“Tt doesn’t follow at all—O dear, no. It 
seems our good friend here would constitute 
himself the local policeman.” 

“No matter about that,” said Tom, “I do 
not like the subject. Please let us hear no 
more of it.” 

“Don’t like the subject,’ laughed Mr. 
Ralph. “O, I see. But I really beg par- 
don. Something wrong there. Well, you 
can’t expect me to be posted in all the ups 
and downs of these local matters. How- 
ever, we shall say no more about it, as the 
subject is disagreeable.” 

Mr. Hunter here struck in, with his usual 
“tact,” to change the subject. But Mrs. 
John Burton looked at Tom with a darkling 
glance of hostility. Soon after, the guests 
rose and departed, having spent a most “de- 
lightful morning,’ and promising to come 
again. [TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Charles Lamb says a speaker should not 
attempt to express too much,but should leave 
something to the imagination of his audience ; 
and he tells how, being called on to return 
thanks for a toast to his health, he rose, 
bowed to his audience, said ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
and then sat down, leaving it to their imagi- 
nation to supply the rest. 
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A-BLACKBERRYING. 


BY JOHN GRAY. 


Why, e’en Briareus loved her as he watched 
her on her way, 

Though her mission was to rob him, on that 
mellow autumn day, 

When the golden sun in glory gilded bright 
her auburn hair, 

And kissed her cheek a peachy red, and lit 
her blue eyes rare, 


I loved her, yet no jealous pang then shot 
athwart my breast, 

Although to win her to himself Briareus did 
his best; 

I watched her as his hundred hands with 
thorny swiftness clung 

To flowing skirt and ribbon gay, till frills in 
tatters hung. 


He lured her on with berries black, in bunch 
like clustering grape, | 

His leaves were emerald-green and red, the 
hedgerow gay to drape; 

And as before his autumn wealth my darling 
stopped and smiled, 

She freed her soft skirt from his touch, and 
would not he beguiled. 


I watched her still as, tied by string, adown 
her back there swung 

The hat that should have cast aside the 
javelins Phoebus flung ; 

And, basket-armed, the trailing brier’s sweets 
she plucked and stored, 

Till fingers dimpled soft and round had 
stained the basket’s hoard, 


Who had not envied Hundred-hand, when 
from a bunch she'd steal 

A luscious purple berry ripe—to crush be- 
neath her heel? 

O, no—to place between her lips that pouted 
for its kiss; 

And yet the pampered giant took the favor 
all amiss. 


She stole his baits, and fled his grasp, till 
wroth Briareus cast 


One clinging arm around the maid as care- 
lessly she past. 

He tore her downy tender hand with sharp 
and cruel thorn, 

The basket shed its luscious freight—s},« 
looked as one forlorn, 

And strove in vain escape to make, then 
turned at bay to stand, 

As in his rage Briareus clutched with wany 
another hand. 


And I—what did 1?—swiftly ran to free the 
prisoned maid ? 

I did, but none too fast, I own, for ransom 
must be paid; 

Icast aside each thorny 
with angry mien, 

And kissed the place to make it well—the 
torn hand of my queen. 


hand that clung 


Ah, me! those pleasant autumn days—that 
basket was not filled ; 

We wandered on, and on, and on—I fear 
some berries spilled ; 

’T was such a golden autumn time—our love 
80 new a joy; 

Ah! well seme writer said of old that life 
was but a toy. 


And by the woodside, where the nuts were 
browning in their shell, 

I told my darling once again I loved her 
dearly—well ; 

She trembled, stooped to hide a tear, and 
picked a ferny frond, 

Then as her soft eyes looked in mine, she 
owned another bond, 


And old Briareus from his hedge, as full of 
spite he scanned 

Our loving looks, with anger shook, and 
clutched with hundred hand; 

But what for him had I but thanks? I 
smiled the conqueror’s smile, 

And blessed the day when berries ripe my 
darling could beguile, 
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LOVE THAT WAS BORN OF SORROW. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Att Fairview was music-mad, In sum- 
mer, when the doors and windows of its 
pretty vine-wreathed houses were open, 
there was such a din from the united sounds 
of violins, pianos, guitars, organs, flutes, 
clarionets and I don’t know what not, that 
it was enough to drive one distracted. From 
one house echoed a hornpipe, from another 
pealed a hymn in solemn contradiction ; here, 
tinkled the airiest waltz or the maddest and 
most rattling of polkas, there, one of the 
heaviest and grandest composition of Bee- 
thoven or Mozart. 

From one house a voice was heard piping 
a rollicking air from Christie’s minstrels, 
from the next the chanting of the doleful 
strains of a mass. From this quarter sound- 
ed the frantic screams of an opera singer, 
from that the soft melody of a plaintive love 
song with a hand-organ playing the Fisher’s 
Hornpipe for an accompaniment. There 
were always hand-organs in the streets of 
Fairview. Then there was the great music- 
school, the pride of the place, in the centre 
of the village. What a confusion of sounds 
issued therefrom at all hours of the day and 
far into the night! 

In winter, of course, the town was com- 
paratively silent, At least it was a much 
eubdued chorus that assailed one’s ears while 
walking through the broad pleasant streets; 
and if there had been birds in the spreading 
branches overhead then, one might have 
heard their songs, but in summer their faint- 
er melody was drowned completely by the 
energetic musicians within doors. Every 
other man in Fairview carried a violin case 
and wore long hair. Every other woman, 
rosy girls and all, wore glasses, and carried a 
music-roll, and had also, habitually, a sort of 
learned, edified and sentimental air, as if, 
even in the street, they were listening still to 
the enehanting strains which Herr Meyer 
drew from his violin, or those which rose 
from the keys of the piano under the magic 
touch of Professor Steiner, at the last con- 
cert given by the Fairview Musical Institute, 

Not only for its musical advantages was 
Fairview famous, but for the peculiar soft- 
ness and salubrity of its atmosphere. Shel- 
tered by great hills on the north and east, it 


showed its sunny southern face to the sea, 
whose balmy but bracing salt breezes, even 
in the sultriest of summer days, made the 
leaves rustle, and the long shaded streets de- 
lightfully cool. From the west blew the 
balm of the pine woods that overlooked the 


town, and in the sharpest of midwinter stur- | 


dy little pansies often blossomed in the vil- 
lage gardens. Any sharper than a south- 
west wind seemed to be expressly forbidden 
hy the clerk of the weather to run at large in 
sunny Fairview. Hither, in an evil hour for 
his peace of mind, came Mr. Robert Ross, a 
grave, nervous, middle-aged bachelor, who 
loved quiet above all things, and detested 
music, especially the loud voice of a piano. 
He had heard of the musical habits of Fair- 
view people, and objected strongly to taking 
up his abode there, on that account, for a few 
months even, but was imperatively ordered 
to do so by his physician, who had discovered 
some unsoundness in hislungs. As the Ross 
family had all died of consumption, the need 
of caution was obvious. 

“T may as well die one way as another, 
and I am sure I never should survive all the 
Fairview tooting, and tumming, and musical 
conversation,”’ said Mr. Ross, ip the most 
doletul accents. 

** Nonsense!’ said the doctor, laughing. 
“ You can board ina family where they are 
not musical, or else take your housekeeper, 
Mrs. Maitland, down there and keep house, 
I don’t know as you would be able to find a 
house, though, They say that everything 
habitable there is usually inhabited, summer 
and winter. Fairview is a popular place, you 
know.” 

“T should think it would be,” groaned 
Mr. Ross. ‘* They say there’s such a con- 
tinual raeket there that one can neither 
think by day nor sleep by night, and two- 
thirds of the inhabitants are professors of 
music, and shrill-voiced, opera-screaming 
women. I doubt, from what I hear, if I can 
find one family that isn’t musical, where I 
might abide in peace. I tell you, doctor, I 
can’t go to Fairview.” 

“0,” said the doctor, merrily, “it can’t 
be as bad as that. I’m sure you will be able 
to find some refuge that is undisturbed by 
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opera-singing or pianoforte ‘ recitals,’ as they 
call it, now-a-days, But I shouldn’t wonder 
if you should fall in love with the divine art 
yourself in time, or it’s more likely with one 
of the fair artists—the ‘ opera-screaming 
women!’ Pretty girls in Fairview; I’ve no- 
ticed that myself. The wholesome air makes 
them rosy.” 

“Heaven forbid!’ exclaimed the poor 
gentleman, shuddering, even at the mere 
thought of such athing. And as the doctor 
was taking his leave he assured him that he 
could not make up his mind to go to Fair- 
view. 

But he did go, after all, for his cough grew 
worse, and he became so alarmed that he was 
willing to do anything. Early one bright 
September morning he found himself on the 
Fairhaven streets, meeting no one but mu- 
sicians, and his ears aching with the most 
horrible confusion of sounds he had ever 
heard; more dreadful and distracting even 
than those which haunted his dreams after 
the evening on which he ventured to take 
his sweetheart to the opera, in his days of 
youthful endurance and courage. She was 
too musical, so he gave her up, and she mar- 
ried a musical gentleman, which was very 
wise and proper, He had never regretted 
her very sorely. 

The windows of the Institute were open, 
and from them issued every conceivable 
sound; the rumbling of organs, the rattling 
of pianos, the twittering of flutes, the scrap- 
ing of violins, allin the direst discord, and 
worse than all these, the vocal part of the 
entertainment which soared above everything 
else. At first Mr. Ross thought that there 
must be a lunatic asylum in the immediate 
vicinity, and these prolonged “ah’s,” that 
sounded, now in the deepest gutturals, and 
then took eccentric flights into the air, were 
the groans of its distracted inmates. Then 
he concluded that the whole village was mad, 
foras he hurried up the street the same 
sound greeted his ear from almost every 
house, mingled with tones of a piano, It 
was the morning hour, you know, and all the 
girls were eager to improve in practising 
while they were fresh and their voices in a 
good condition. 

“O music, music!’ groaned the unfortu- 
nate gentleman. Stopping his ears with his 
fingers he wished more devoutly than ever 
that the “ heavenly maid had died young.” 
If he had not considered it a case of lite and 
death he would not have abided an hour in 
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Fairview, though he could not fail to recog- 
nize its beauty and wonderfully pleasant 
atmosphere, even in the midst of his distress, 
He approached the principal hotel (there 
were two hotels in town), but as he neared 
the door a new edition of the vocal exercises 
greeted his ears, too shrill and terrible to be 
endured for an instant. Mr. Ross beat a 
hasty retreat, never stopping to look back 
once, until he reached the other hotel, It 
looked like the very abode of peace from a 
distance, its snow-white walls embowered in 
green leaves, muslin and lace curtains waving 
in its windows, On the smooth, green, 
sleepy-looking lawn in front was seated a 
quiet group enjoying the freshness of the 
morning. Mr. Ross took heart, for the house 
was quite by itself, and if there were no mu- 
sical boarders therein one might, indeed, find 
it a peaceful refuge, the village din would be 
so subdued before it reached there. But 
alas! he was doomed to disappointment, As 
if for his special benefit, as soon as he crossed 
the threshold of the door, some one struck 
up a lively jig on the piano. However it was 
only one piano, not a half dozen sounding 
together, and as yet the air was unburdened 
by the maddening vocal exercises, and Mr, 
Ross thought he might venture to remain 
long enough to procure some refreshment, 
as he felt the need of it sorely, and was very 
tired. Then he would make a desperate ef- 
fort to find some family who were not musi- 
cal, and would take pity on him and take 
him in, 

On making inquiries, he found that both 

hotels were full of the Institute pupils, and 
the clerk could not think for his life of one 
family in all the village that was not musical, 
more or less, Mr. Ross walked the streets 
in despair again. He met troops of the rosy 
Institate girls, giggling and humming bits of 
song as they strolled along, and one very 
pretty one, with saucy brown eyes and a 
dimpled chin, who was trilling a bar of Il 
Segreto—* lt is better to laugh than to be 
sighing,’ seemed to find something very 
amusing in his appearance, and laughed in 
his face, 
. “Wellbred young ladies, upon my word; 
but then one can’t exvect to find good man- 
ners among such music-mad people! I won- 
der what they saw about me that was so 
laughable!’ 

Mr. Ross didn’t realize what a desperate 
expression, his face wore. He was weary 
enough, but he still kept walking until at 
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last he chanced to meet a gentleman who 
did not look at all musical. He was not bald, 
nor did he wear long hair, and there were no 
eccentricities about his dress, and moreover 
his face wore a bright common-sense expres- 
sion which Mr. Ross thought was refreshing 
to behold after meeting so many lackadaisi- 
cal musical ones, and pert, conceited musical 
ones, and absent-minded, half-insane looking 
musical ones, He made haste to accost him, 
and into his ear, which he knew must be sym- 
pathetic, poured the tale of his distress, 

The gentleman was very courteous, though 
he seemed rather inclined to laugh; but per- 
ceiving that Mr. Ross was in real trouble, he 
listened to him with a face as serious as he 
could possibly make it under the circum- 
stances. 

“TI really can’t think of one family in 
town, sir, that has not one or more musical 


members,” said he, in answer to his inquir- 
ies. “We are nearly all of us musical in 


Fairview.”’ 

** But you are not musical yourself?’ said 
Mr. Ross, assuredly. 

“Why, no, not exactly; that is, I do not 
perform on any instrument or sing; but I 


like music extremely, and my house rings 


with it continually. My children promise to 
be fine singers.”’ 

Mr. Ross was glad that he had no children 
to become fine singers, but detained this un- 


fortunate papa alittle longer, begging to be 
directed to the least musical of the Fairview 
houses, where they might be persuaded to 
open their doors to a distressed stranger. 
The gentleman considered a moment, then 
looking up brightly, said: 

» “I know the very place for you, that is, if 
you can endure one musical person for a lit- 


tle while, I think I understood you to say 
uhat you were to spend the winter here? 
There is a widow lady, living in the prettiest 
piace in all Fairview, who I think would be 
quite happy to receive you into her house- 
old, though she never has taken boarders, 
as slie is in rather straitened circumstances, 
There are only three in her family, herself 
and two daughters. She is not at all musi- 
cal, neither is one of her daughters; the 
other one is very musical. She sings in 
church, and is the pride of our Institute. I 
suppose she must practise a great deal at 
home, but she is going away soon to teach 
music at a young ladies’ school in an adjoin- 
ing town. I don’t know how soon, but I 
thiuk by the middle of next month, Mrs, 
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Trevor is the lady’s name, and she lives just 
beyond the village, near the beach. There 
is a fine sea view from her windows, I assure 
you, sir.” 

Mr. Ross thought of the vocal exercises 
and shuddered; but after all it was better 
fortune than he had expected. The house 
was remote from the din of the village, along 
blessed distance from the Institute, and there 
was only one musical person in it. She 
could not sing all the time, thank Heaven! 
and there would be intervals of heaveuly 
peace. He would request a room as far as 
possible from the scene of action, and keep 
his doors tightly closed. Yes, he could en- 
dure it for one month, he thought, and his 
face brightened up wonderfully as he thanked 
the gentleman for bis politeness, 

Following his directions, he soon found 


himself at the Widow Trevor’s door, It was 


truly the prettiest place in all Fairview. Mr, 
Ross thought so as he stood under the wood- 
bine on the broad piazza; a tranquil home- 
like place too, with drooping branches over 
the roof of the old mansion, and sunshine 


streaming through its wide doors, that stood 
open after the Fairview fashion, Fora won- 


der, there was no sound of either voice or 


piano from within, but alittle late bird, anx-_~ 


ious to fill every pause, sang amid the col- 
ored maple leaves. 
Mr. Ross did not. object to the music of 


nature, however, and waited a little before 
ringing to enjoy the scene before him, There 


was the sea, in the delicious go'den Septem- 
ber haze, flecked with sleepy floating sails. 
A strip of silvery beach, seen through a vista 
of red leaves, was on one side; on the other, 
a road that wound, with as many curves asa 
brook, over hills and through woods, now 


lost, now peeping out again, to a distant vil- 
lage that clustered on a hill, and seemed am- 
bitious to show every one of its white houses 
and its picturesque church spire, in spite of 
the crowding trees. It was avery pretty 
picture, in all the sunshine and autumn col- 
or, and Mr, Ross thought that it could not 
be dreary even in winter, But to tell the 
truth, though there was nothing he usually 
liked more than such a scene, he did not en- 
joy this very much, his nerves had been so 
cruelly shattered by his morning’s experi- 
ence. The silence was too sweet to last long, 
and he waited, with the same sensations that 


a very timid person feels when he expects 
every moment to hear the explosion of a can- 
non close at his ears, for the sudden piping 
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up of the vocal exercises. But it did not 
come, and Mr. Ross turned around and rang 
the doorbell. 

A pair of little feet came pattering lightly 
down the wide staircase, and a saucy girlish 
face confronted him, with a sort of amused 
and blushing surprise. He recognized those 
brown eyes at once as the ones which had 
found his appearance so amusing in the 
street. Inquiring for Mrs, Trevor, he was 
led by the merry damsel into a most inviting 
but very modestly furnished parlor—inviting, 
even though it was strewn with sheet-music 
from one end to the other, and conspicuous 
in its centre stood an ugly old-fashioned 
piano, with a song from one of Bellini’s 
operas open on the rack; a guitar was sus- 
pended by a blue ribbon from the wall, aud 
over the mantel-piece, side by side with an 


exquisite Madonna, was the silly photo- 
grapi.ed face of some prominent opera sing- 
er. Then there was a bronze bust of Bee- 
thoven on a little stand, and over it the fas- 
cinating picture of a monkey playing on a 
violin. 


The young lady disappeared in search of 


Mrs, Trevor, and Mr. Ross had time to no- 
tice all these things before she entered the 
room. He was very favorably impressed 
with her appearance. She was a motherly- 
looking elderly lady, with silver in her hair, 


and brown eyes, like those of her daughter, 
only they were softened and saddened by 


time and sorrow. She had alow sympathetic 
voice, and the sweetest smile imaginable. 
Her visitor was embarrassed, and hesitated 
to make known his errand; but after prais- 
ing the beauty of her place in the most glow- 


ing terms, until Mrs, Trevor’s brown eyes 
really sparkled with delight—for pride in the 
old homestead which had belonged for gen- 
erations to her family, not the Trevors, 
was her weak point—he ventured to beg for 
asbelter under her roof. She hesitated a 
little, and asked to be excused for a few mo- 
ments, while she consulted her daughters on 
the subject, She was afraid that he would 
be very much disturbed before Del went 
away, if music was so disagreeable to him, 
fur she was obliged to practise a good deal, 
and then they were likely to have musical 
company in the evening. 

Mr. Ross thought he could endure it if he 
could be accommodated with an attic room 
fora while. The music, unless it were very 
loud, would hardly soar as high as that, or 
at least it would lose its shrillness before it 
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reached there, and be faint and indistinct; 
and as there were no other houses very near, 
nothing but sounds from below would be 
likely to trouble him at all. 

“ Well,” said Mrs, Trevor, seeming pleased 
with this arrangement, “ the attic rooms are 
as pleasant and comfortable as any in the 


pl ter, indeed, the view is so fine 
from the windows,” 

Soin avery short time everything was 
concluded satisfactorily; that very afternoon 
Mr. Ross took possession of his room, and 
very nice and cosy he found it. As Mrs. 
Trevor remarked, there was a delightful 
view from the windows of brdad green fields 
and bowery woods, as well as the sea, with 
its silvery beach and-foam-capped waves, 
and at dusk the strange cheery lights from 
two lighthouses flashed out with the stars, 


Much refreshed in mind and body, for not 
one harrowing note of song, save those of the 
birds, had reached his ears since, he had 
crossed that happy threshold, Mr. Ross ran 
lightly down stairs at the summons of the 
teabell. To be sure he rather dreaded meet- 


ing that saucy musical young lady; he was 


sure she was the musical one. He was not 
fond of the society of young ladies generally, 
by any » and ical ones were his 
special horror. Musical women were even 
worse than musical men, Then this one 


was uncommonly illbred. He wondered 
that ber mother had not brought her up in 


a different manner, for she seemed the pink 
of perfection herself. 

Margaret, the elder of the two daughters, 
and the unmusical one, seemed a very quiet 
inoffensive person, for a young lady. She 
was tall and graceful, had a finely-sbaped 
head, and there was an air of high-breeding 
about her, This Mr, Ross noticed at the 
first glance, then looked no more, Herarely 
honored any young lady with more than 
one glance. On being introduced to him, 
she behaved as any persons in their senses 
should; merely bowed and murmured a few 
civil words; but that saucy little Dell—what 
an insignificant-looking little brown thing 
she was!—swept a sort of courtesy; then, 
after biting her lips until they were purple, 
laughed outright! That was the second 
time she had laughed in his face since he 
came to Fairview. Mrs, Trevor looked dis- 
tressed, aud Miss Trevor displeased and 
surprised. Mr. Ross applied himself to his 
bread and butter witb an air of stately indif- 
ference; but at an unlucky moment, chanc- 
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ing to meet the brown eyes over his teacup 

—the brown eyes shy and penitent, but still 
holding a spark of fun—the sight so discom- 
posed him that his face grew scarlet, and 
he hardly knew what he was doing or where 
he was. He committed all sorts of eccen- 
tricities, put butter into his tea, and poured 
milk into his preserves, swallowing both 
mixtures with a sort of surprised look which 
nearly convulsed Miss Dell. Rising from the 
table as soon as etiquette would permit, he 
made the best of his way to his retreat up 
stairs, but not swiftly enough to escape the 
sound of a smothered laugh which followed 
him up the staircase, 

“ Why, Dell, what does ail you! I never 
was so mortified in my life! What do you 
suppose Mr. Ross thinks of you?” Mrs, 
Trevor began, as soon as he was fairly out of 
hearing. 

“Indeed,” said Margaret, “I never saw 
any one behave so in my life. What has 
come over you, Dell?’ But she was laugh- 
ing herself. 

0,” screamed Dell, “he’s the funniest 
man I ever saw; he looks so sort of surprised 
and desperate, and then his horror of music 
is so comical! One of the girls told me that 
she saw him going by the Institute this 
morning with his fingers in his ears. I met 
him afterwards, and he looked wild. Then 
did you see how queerly he acted at the ta- 
ble? How should you relish buttered tea, 
Margaret?” And she went off into another 
convulsion of laughter. 

‘It is no wonder that he acted queerly, 
with you laughing in his face all the time! 
He must have had a good opinion of your 
breeding. I saw Margaret smiling, too. The 
poor gentleman is ill and nervous, and if we 
have any more of this, you needn’t come to 
the table at all, Delphine.”’ 

“Well,” said Del, “I’d rather not, for I 
shall suffer in trying to keep from laughing.” 
And with these words she ran away to es- 
cape any further scolding. 

“T shall have time to have a deal of fun 
with Mr. Robert Ross (that’s the name on 
his trunks), before I leave home,’’ she re- 
marked to Margaret that evening. 

Mr. Ross slept well that night. The house 
was as quiet as quiet could be; only the soft 
soothing murmur of the sea stole in at the 
open window and mingled with his dreams, 
and when morning came he felt better than 
he had done for along time. The air was 
like balm, and never were such clear blue 
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skies as the Fairview skies, he thought; nev- 
er such fragrant exhilarating winds. What 
a pity that such a place should be monopo- 
lized by such a set of people! “ Every pros- 
pect pleases, and only man is vile,’’ quoting 
from the missionary hymn. The night be- 
fore, when he left the tea-table, he made a 
determination to leave Mrs, Trevor's, leave 
the village, by the first train in the morning; | 
but now he had altered that determination, 
deeming it unwise. Why should he heed 
the impertinence of that chit of a girl? It 
was unpleasant, to be sure, to be obliged to 
come in contact with such lowbred people, 
but he would endure it, since the Fairview 
air was likely to cure him entirely. So he 
marched down to breakfast, with a brave 
determined air, but encountering Miss Dell 
in the hall, though she was demure enough 
but for the gleam of mischief which always 
would stay in her eyes, he was somewhat 
ruffled, both in feeling and manner, when he 
entered the breakfast-room. Why, he could 
not tell, and was so provoked at himself! 
The young lady was shy and silent, how- 
ever, and everything passed off well and 
pleasantly. Mr. Ross thought Mrs, Trevor 
a remarkably pleasant lady, and tried his 
best to make himself agreeable to her. He 
could be agreeable to-elderly murried ladies, 
He was well posted on almost every topic, 
was a refined and cultivated gentleman, and 
had travelled the world over. But in Miss 
Dell’s presence, for some reason or other, his 
tongue was tied; he could only say yes or 
no in reply to some remark of Mrs, Trevor’s 
or Margaret’s between his sips of coffee, 
That forenoon he found that Dell’s voice 
was loud indeed ; it came to his ears in his 
lofty chamber with startling distinctness, 
and such hideous screams he never heard, 
But happily the weather was as warm and 
balmy as midsummer, and Mr. Ross betook 
himself to the beach at once. On going 
down stairs, he found not only the parlor 
door wide open, but also every other door 
between it and the far-away attic. Purely 
accidental, probably. In the afternoon it 
was still again, for Miss Dell had gone to the 


‘Institute. Mr, Ross came down into the 


parlor, and made himself so entertaining to 
Mrs. Trevor and Margaret, that they ex- 
pressed themselves afterwards as being quite 
in luve with him, 

“T never was so agreeably disappointed in 
any one in my life,’’ said Margaret. 
“ Better set your cap for him,” said Dell, 
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“and return with him into the sky to keep 
away from the sounds of earth. I wonder 
he doesn’t build himself a tower in the 
woods, but probably be would find the owls 
and crows too musical. I'll tell you what I 
am going to recommend to him—living in a 
balloon that is all ready to go upany time; 
so if a band, or piano, or anything of that 
kind should strike up near him he could just 
pull the string and be out of hearing in an 
instant, Isn’t that an idea?” 

Days passed, and Mr. Ross had hardly ex- 
changed one word with Miss Dell, and Miss 
Dell’s singing increased in shrillness daily, 
and though Mr. Ross was very careful always 
to close the doors between her domain and 
his on going up ard down, he would find 
them open on peeping from his own door a 
few minutes afterwards, especially just as 
Miss Dell commenced practising. It was 
very mysterious, But he did not mind it so 
very much in pleasant weather, for he had 
sent for his horses and carriage from town 
(such an elegant turnout that it made all the 
Fairview people stare), and could drive away 
from the sound at any time. Stormy days 
he stuffed his keyhole, and the crack under 
his door with cotton, and when the screams 
were loudest, his ears, also, with the same, 
and made the best ofit. The evenings were 
the most unendurable, for then, especially in 
inclement weather, came a young man who 
played on the violin, a teacher in the Insti- 
tute, who seemed to be an admirer of Miss 
Dell’s, and his playing was only equalled by 
her singing, and often they had her voice at 
its shrillest, the piano at its loudest and most 
dreadful bang, and the violin at its sharpest, 
all going at the same time. Mr. Ross prayed 
for endurance and lived through it all. But 
he found that he never knew what suffering 
was until Mrs, Trevor was unexpectedly 
called away from home by the serious illness 
of her sister who lived in another State. 
Margaret was confined to her room by a 
sprained ankle, and Miss Dell reigned su- 
preme over the household, 

Wasn’t there music enough, then! 

At first it was dreadful to be obliged to sit 
alone with her at the table, though she wore 
the most bewitching pink dress ever seen on 
those occasions, presided over the table with 
the prettiest grace imaginable, and was very 
demure and gracious in her manner towards 
the gentleman opposite her. Unfortunately, 
he had overheard a little remark of hers, 
made to Margaret a few days previous, and 
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now her winning ways only served to make 
him the more stiff and unbending. 

“T shall cultivate him, certainly, Marga- 
ret,’”’ said she, “those horses of his are so 
magnificent! I’m almost dying to ride after 
them, Ishall make him ask me to drive 
with him once in a while, see if I don’t! O, 
I shall be as sweet to him as ever I can be, 
and wont Carl Meyer be jealous ?” 

Mr. Ross asked Margaret to drive with him 
the next day, and on the beach they met 
Dell walking with Mr. Meyer, leaning on his 
arm, and talking gayly. For some unac- 
countable cause the sight made that unrea- 
sonable Mr, Ross angry. Perhaps it was the 
mere sight of Mr. Meyer, for above all the 
world he hated “ violin-scraping men.’’ 

On another day he asked Margaret again, 
and had very often invited Mrs. Trevor to 
accompany him on his long aimless drives; 
but though he had passed Dell, while driv- 
ing many and many a time, he had never 
even hinted such a thing to her. 

But Dell did not seem to notice it at all; 
she was just as merry, and just as gracious 
as ever, and took such long walks with Mr, 
Meyer! 

Mr. Ross had fallen into a singular habit 
of watching her of late. He was always 
sure to be at the window when she went to 
take her lesson at the Institute, and also 
when she came back again, If he missed 
seeing her he was disappointed. He con- 
trived to meet her in her walks, and always 
lingered long in the dining-rcom to talk with 
Mrs. Trevor and Margaret, when she was by. 
He was on a more familiar footing with Mar- 
garet than he had been with any young lady 
for years, She was much to his taste, re- 
served, and quiet, and ladylike, had never 
played a note on the piano, and did not go 
into ecstasies over the opera. So superior 
to her sister, and yet there was something 
bewitching about that little brown thing, af- 
ter all, silly, and rude, and illbred as she was! 
He was not anxious for the time to come 
when she should take her departure for the 
Young Ladies Seminary, and yet was she 
not the torment of his life? 

Mr. Ross grew a puzzle to himself, Never, 
since his youthful days of tight boots and 
soul-absorbing neckties, had he been so par- 
ticular as regarded his toilet. Of late years 
he had been sublimely indifferent to his looks, 
and had clung to one coat until it became 
positively shabby, because it was comfortable; 
as for a “ stylish fit,” he never gave a single 
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thought to the thing. But since he had 
taken up his abode in Fairview his tailor was 
astonished to receive one order after another 
for the most costly garments from him, and 
Mr. Ross was so particular about their being 
of the latest and most elegant style! 

Dress was certainly a great improvement 
to his appearance. Mrs, Trevor and Marga- 
ret considered him a fine-looking gentleman, 
but Dell only laughed at his superfluous 
length, And indeed he was rather tall. 

I think thatif Mrs, Trevor could have fore- 
seen what the state of affairs would be at 
home afler her departure, even thougt her 
sister were at the very point of death, she 
would have remained at her post as mistress 
of the household, or else she would have sent 
Miss Dell away before she ventured to leave, 
For as soon as she was fairly out of sight the 
mischief began in good earnest. That very 
afternoon, with the aid of some twelve of the 
Institute girls, Dell gave a grand concert in 
the hall, and such a concert as it was! It 
might have been heard for miles, It consist- 
ed chiefly of singing, and the singing was ac- 
companied by the music of banjos, and vio- 
. lins, and jewsharps, and combs, or at least 
Mr. Ross judged so by the sounds which 
seemed fairly beating on his brain, The 
weather was damp and clondy, and he was 
afflicted with a severe cold, but such a fear- 
ful din as that was not to be endured, It 
would be full as cheerful to die of quick 
consumption as to spend one’s days in a mad- 
house, So rushing down the back stairs he 
hurried to the beach, and as it commenced 
to rain took refuge in an old bathhouse, 

Dell looked very much surprised and dis- 
concerted when she espied him coming for- 
lornly home at twilight, for she had supposed 
him to be in his room all the afternoon, and 
had kept up the entertainment until only a 
few moments before. 

“ How provoking,” said she to her bosom 
friend, Sallie Lane, “that we should have 
exerted ourselves so for nothing!” 

But there was another edition of the same 
thing in the evening, and he could not miss 
it, for it was raining fast, and Del heard 
him coughing on the landing. He would 
not go out with that cold, 

The next morning Mr. Ross came down to 
breakfast looking like a ghost, and Dell, 
though her eyes danced more than ever, felt 
afew pangs of remorse. To make amends 
for her bad conduct she saw that everything 
he especially liked was prepared for dinner, 
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and even went so far as to cut a dainty little 
bouquet from her own pet plants in the win- 
dow, at sight of which Mr. Ross blushed 
with delight. He was very fond of flowers, 

“T never knew any one to like flowers and 
not like music,” remarked Dell. 

“Why, I do like real music!” said Mr, 
Ross, “I don’t like noise, but I enjoy a 
bird’s song, and I remember when I was a 
boy my mother used to sing simple English 
and Scotch ballads that sounded very pleas- 
antly.” 

Dell colored and was silent. Mr. Ross had 
never spoken as many words to her at a 
time before, and she considered him saucy, 
She wondered if he thought she was doing 
her best at music in the fearful screams and 
piano poundings she had been executing for 
his benefit. Did ever such astupid creature 
exist before? So he liked real music but 
didn’t like noise! 

But the noise did not cease, by any means, 
and poor Mr, Ross, hopeless and helpless, 
confined to the house at length by a fearful 
hoarseness and sore throat, was obliged to 
endure it all without a murmur, Half the 
girls in the village were domiciled in the 
house to keep Dell company. They danced 
until every window in the house shook and 
rattled. There were duets on the piano, 
solos on the guitar, and jewsharp, and ac- 
cordeon, and lusty vocal efforts all at the 
same time, at every hour of the day and 
night. In vain Margaret scolded, and threat- 
ened to send for her mother, and if Mr, Ross 
looked particularly pale and martyr-like it 
only made matters worse, 

But the crisis was at hand, as politicians 
say at every election. Mrs, Trevor was ex- 
pected home in a day or two, and Dell had 
her trunks already packed for Laurel Bank 
Seminary. The young lady was determined 
to have one more good frolic while she might. 
Mr. Ross was feverish that day. He had 
taken another cold before he was well over 
the first, and was hardly ableto sit up. His 
mind was in a better state, however, and his 
head comparatively clear, for the house had 
been entirely quiet and peaceful thus far, 
and he had only heard Dell’s voice once, 
which was when she was mimicking a chick- 
adee in the dooryard, and it was not unpleas- 
ant tohear. But alas for the luckless gentle- 
man! He little knew what was in store for 
him. Towards eight o’clock, just as he was 
snugly in bed, for his head ached so he could 
sit up no longer, a vigorous bell ringing and 
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the sound of strange voices echoed through 
the house. 

“0,” thought Mr. Ross, a dreadful pre- 
sentiment of evil waking in his breast, “ Miss 
Dell is going to have a party!” 

His surmise was correct. Dell was going 
to have a party, and a musical one at that. 
She had invited every musical youth and 
every musical maiden in town. Every youth 
who was the possessor of a violin or flute, 
or any other musical instrument of the kind, 
was especially requested to bring it with him, 
and the request was complied with, There 
were as many as sixteen violins in all, nearly 
the same number of flutes, beside a quantity 
of brass instruments, It was a clear Octo- 
ber night, lighted by the yellow harvest moon, 
just the most bewitching moon to frolic or 
make love under, and none of those who 
were bidden to the party stayed away, I as- 
sure you. The large parlor and the yard 
were both full, and at about nine o’clock the 
rather uncommon orchestra struck up with 
awill, Every violin was in motion, every 
flute piping its shrillest, every brass instru- 
ment sounding its loudest clang through 
some harum-scarum polka. Now and then, 
through it all, was heard the sharp voice of 
the piano. 

Mr. Ross started up in terror, his brain 
was allina whirl, The hot blood seemed to 
be bursting through his forehead, his thoughts 
were confused, and he felt almost as if he 
were growing mad, He would not and could 
not endure it; he was really ill, and this ter- 
rible confusion of soung would kill bim. 

But it was in vain that he pulled his bell, 
itcould not be heard above the din which 

illed the whole air roundaboutas well as the 

ouse, In vain he screamed to Debby, the 
palt-of- all-work, who was a good soul and 


ud resign himself to the inevitable. At last 
‘all grew into a sort of nightmare. He im- 
sined that the room was full of terrible be- 
igs who were intent upon taking his life, 
nd that one was beating him on the head 
ith the leg of a piano, every blow causing 
le most exquisite pain. His lips were dry 
nd parched with fever, and even his eye- 
alls were burning. 

Then the scene would change, and he 
ould imagine himself to be in a falling 
uilding, himself crushed to atoms, and the 
roans of the dead and dying reaching his 
ars from every side, 


Tt was late when the party broke up, Dell 
choosing the grass plat directly under Mr. 
Ross’s window for the performance of the 
last plece—a serenade, but not as soft and 
tender as serenades usually are. Then the 
good-nights went round in high glee, 

The next morning Dell came down late, 
half dreading to meet Mr, Ross at the break- 
fast-table. But he was not in his accustomed 
place, though he was usually so punctual, 
making his appearance at the first ringing of 
the bell. After waiting till everything was. 
cold, she sent Debby up to his door to in- 
quire if he were ill and would have his break- 
fast sent up. Debby came back looking very 
serious and troubled, 

“ He didn’t answer when I spoke to him, 
though I pounded on the door and spoke 
two or three times, But I’m sure I heard 
him kind of moan, Miss Dell; he must be 
very sick. I think he looked so yesterday.”’ 

And indeed the poor gentleman was very 
sick, When Debby opened his door, a while 
later, by means of a key which Dell had 
found to fit the lock, she found him tossing 
on his pillow in a high fever and muttering 
wildly and incoherently. Dell, stung to the 
soul with fear and remorse, took her post at 
his bedside and left it scarcely a moment for 
many long weeks, The doctor despaired of 
his life, at first, pronouncing it one of the 
very worst cases of typhoid fever, and re- 
marked that his brain was affected in an un- 
common degree. Mrs. Trevor came home 
and would have banished Dell from the sick 
room at once, having no faith in her ability 
as nurse, but Dell was determined to stay, 
Noting with wonder how skillfully she did 
minister to the patient’s wants, after all, mov- 
ing about the room in her little slippers as if 
she were shod with down, careful that not 
even the rattle of a teaspoon should disturb 
the sensitive ear of the poor sufferer, Deil's 
mother made no remonstrance, So by night 
and day, through such long and tedious 
hours, until the watcher’s cheek was nearly 
as pale as that of her charge alter the fever 
had left it, she lingered in the darkened 
room, Never had he seen so careful and'pa- 
tient a little nurse, said the doctor, 

But when the announcement that he was 
entirely out of danger came, it was such a 
joy to Dell that she could not resist the im- 
pulse to run down stairs and indulge in a lit- 
tle burst of song and an old-fashioned dance 
through the balls, 

He was no longer delirious, but bad long 
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been conscious whose form it was that flitted 
80 softly about his bed, whose hand it was 
that was so cool and tender on his heated 
forehead, whose presence was more soothing 
than any other could have been, and now in 
these weak languid days he grew sad and 
fretful if she were out of his sight one mo- 
ment. She made him all sorts of incredible 
dainties, brought him flowers, and when he 
was able to bear it, read to him in a voice 
which he deemed ‘real music.”” And he 
would lie gazing into her face with the un- 
questioning delight of a child, 

On one of these days Dell came into the 
room while he was, or seemed to be, sleeping 
very soundly, with one transparent hand 
against his cheek, She came and stood by 
him, noting, so remorsefully, how hollow his 
temples had grown, how sharp was the out- 
line of the fine clear-cut features, and how 
worn and sad was the expression of the mar- 
ble-white brow. 

“T am the cause of it all,’’ she thought. 
“T have been so wicked and so foolish! but 
I thought he was only cross and fussy; I 
didy’t suppose that the noise would affect 
him so seriously ;”’ and obeying some sudden 
impulse, she stooped to touch his brow with 
her lips, never so lightly and softly, and as 
she did so she left a tear there too. To her 
surprise and consternation, the sleeper sud- 
denly opened his eyes and his pale cheek 
reddened. 

“ Dell,” he whispered, stretching out his 
arm to detain her, But in a breathing space 
Dell was down stairs, and the tenderest en- 
treaty would not have induced her to enter 
the room again that day. She decided never 
to do so again, never to see Mr. Ross again 
in her shamefacedness. But the next morn- 
ing Debby privately brought her a little note 
—not a very short one, either, but full of al- 
most unintelligible words which must have 
been very powerful, for with the brightest of 
roses in her cheeks, and happy but downcast 
eyes, directly after reading it she did go up 
into that atticroom. Mrs, Trevor was there, 
too, and after a brief reading of Deli’s shy 
smiling face, Mr. Ross asked that lady if she 
would give her daughter to him, taking 
Dell’s little fluttering brown hand into his 
own. 

“TI cannot wait to know my fate,”’ said he; 
“ perhaps 1 am not a very suitable match for 
Dell, in some respects, but if she does not 
find my peculiarities so very objectionable, 
why should you ?”’ 


Mrs, Trevor tried to speak, but her breath 
was gone through sheer surprise; yet she 
gave him her hand. 

“ But,” said Dell, doubtfully, through her 
blushes, “I couldn’t give up singing; you 
know I can’t help singing;” and the mis- 
chievous brown eyes grew very serious and 
sad. 
“That you shall not, my bobolink. But 
we wont have any more such singing as we 
have had since I have been here, will we? 
Haven't you got nearly through practising vo- 
cal exercises? and I know you couldn’t sing 
in opera to save your life. Your voice isn’t 
tuned for it.’ And there was a brighter 
gleam of funin his eyes than she had ever 
seen there before. 

“T don’t see how you can care for me,” 
said Dell, half sobbing, “I’ve been so disa- 
greeable! I made you sick and—” 

“Don’t let us talk of the past, now, my 
darling,’ said he, interrupting her. You 
did not make me ill; I was ill before the hap- 
pening of your grand concert. I should have 
had the fever under any circumstances, 
though I can’t say but that the noise did al- 
most madden me. Bat I am quite sure you 
would not have gotten up such an entertain- 
ment if you had realized what it would be to 
me. I’ma nervous, fussy old fellow, but I 
don’t think we shall be unhappy together, 
I fell in love with you in spite of myself long 
ago, Dell, though I hardly understood what 
had come over me, I hardly knew myself, 
why I disliked Mr. Meyer; but now I know 
very well. That concert was a happy event 
after all—a blessed event; for if it had not 
come off, perhaps I never should have learned 
to know you so well. I never should have 
realized what a loving little heart you hid 
under all that mischief, for you would not 
have come into my sick room and taken such 
tender, patient care of me, if you had not 
felt a little pang of remorse, and you would 
never have loved me. *Twas only pity that 
you felt at first, was it, my dear? Pity is 
akin to love, you know, and I can’t help 
fearing it is only that which you feel, now.” 

But Mr; Ross was relieved on that point, 
at once, and a most delightful state of things 
reigned in the household, 

When he had quite recovered his health 
and strength, Mr. Ross went back to town 
and took his little bride with him, How the 
doctor laughed when he was made acquaint- 
ed with the reStilt of Mr. Ross’s sojourn in 
Fairview! 
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“T told you there were pretty girls there, 
but how was it with the musie?” he said. 

Mr. Ross made some evasive answer. Mrs. 
Ross is a very happy little woman, and still 
sings like a bobolink, and Mr. Ross listens 


to her voice with delight. But she has left 
off practising exercises, and seldom gives 
masical entertainments of any kind, though 
her husband has consented to take up his 
abode in Fairview. 


HOW OIL WAS “STRUCK” IN CANADA. 
BY JOHN C, DENT. 


WITHIN the last fifteen years, the inhabi- 


tants of that section of the Dominion of | 


Canada which is now known by the name of 
Ontario have twice been cruelly deceived in 
their expectations of their country becoming 
agreat speculative centre, Since the year 
1857, that territory has twice been on the 
verge of acquiring a permanent value and 
importance in the eyes of the world, to 
which so youthful a province, unless for some 
very special reason, could lay noclaim. In 
each instance “hope told a flattering tale,’”’ 
but in each instance hope was founded on a 
delusion, The first of these delusions had 
its origin in the discovery of immense, and 
apparently inexhaustible, deposits of subter- 
ranean oil, in the theretofore * flat, stale and 
unprofitable”? township of Enniskillen, The 
second arose out of the discovery and partial 
development of the Madoc gold-fields, of 
which it was confidently predicted that they 
would rival or surpass the most prolific gold- 
bearing districts of California and Australia. 

Had either of these discoveries justified 
the sanguine hopes at first entertained of 
them, Ontario would to-day be one of the 
chief centres of attraction for speculators and 
capitalists from all parts of the American 
continent. As has been remarked, how- 
ever, these hopes have proved to be delusions 
and snares; and of late the inhabitants of 
that part of the New Dominion seem to re- 
gard the opening up of the country by means 
of new lines of railway, as the most suitable 
medium for the absorption of their superflu- 
ous wealth, 

By reference to the map, it will be seen 
that the township of Enniskillen is situated 
in the county of Lambton, in the extreme 
westerly section of the province of Ontario, 
As already intimated, it is barren and un- 
productive, being little better than one huge 
swamp. As a consequence, it is almost 
worthless for farming or dairy purposes, 
How the few settlers scattered throughout 
the uninviting region managed to subsist, 


previous to the discovery of the oil-beds, is a 
question for themselves to answer; but they 
by some means contrived to eke out a sort of 
hand-to-mouth existence from year to year; 
and it is a somewhat noticeable fact that, 
notwithstanding the wet swampy territory, 
and the humid exhalations therefrom, ague 
—that bugbéar of so many primitive settle- 
ments in America—was almost unknown. 
Conspicuous among these settlers was a 
lean scraggy Down-Easter named Shaw, who 
had emigrated thither from the State of 
Maine, not long afier the rebellion of ’37. 
Impecunious as the Enniskilleners were, 
they might, generally speaking, have been 
considered in affluent circumstances when 
compared with poor old Shaw, who seemed 
to be luckless, unthrifty, and poverty-strick- 
en to the last degree. It has been stated 
that he was conspicuous in the settlement, 
and in a certain sense he was so, but it was 


_ in the sense in which persons who stay away 


from public assemblies are said to be conspic- 
uous by their absence. Shaw was conspicu- 
ous by reason of his utter insignificance and 
want of energy—even such energy as was 
requisite for the purpose of enabling him to 
make the most out of the miserable hundred 
acres of bog which he called his “ farm.” 
He was sure to be “a little short” when the 
tax-collector called, and was compelled to 
resort to all sorts of expedients for the main- 
tenance of himself and his family; which, in 
verification of the proverb, was a numerous 
one. 

But poverty is an infliction which “ hath 
its privilege,” and, notwithstanding his shift- 
lessness, Shaw was rather liked than other- 
wise by his neighbors; for he was upright 
and straightforward in his few dealings with 
them, and was never known to be angry in 
his life. He was quite illiterate, but was not 
without a certain mechanical ingenuity, 
which made itself manifest whenever he 
thought proper to exert himself. He pro- 
fessed to have never learned any trade; but 
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upon occasion he could mend boots, manu- 
facture wooden pails and force-pumps, re- 
pair old clocks, and what not. In addition 
to these accomplishments and idiosyncrasies 
of character, his mind was periodically exer- 
cised by some impracticable scheme or other 
for making the fortune, not only of himself, 
but also of every man, woman and child in 
the settlement. Upon one occasion he ap- 
plied to the municipal! authorities for a con- 
tract for draining the greater portion of the 
township by means of artificial evaporation, 
At another time he pestered his neighbors 
to furnish him, at exorbitant interest, with 
sufficient means to enable him to take outa 
patent for a grindstone of peculiar construc- 
tion and marvellous virtues, In the year 
1855—6 he set the seal to his reputation as a 
demented visionary, by his vain endeavors 
to get up a stock company for the purpose of 
boring down through the swamps, witha 
view to extracting from the bowels of the 
earth a substance which he averred existed 
there in tremendous quantities, and which 
could be used for a great variety of purposes, 
He waxed positively eloquent on this theme, 
and declared his unalterable conviction that 
beneath those barren marshes a source of 
untold wealth lay hidden, which only want- 
ed a little searching for to be made available, 
and which would at no distant day attract 
the attention of the civilized world; that it 
was upon Enniskillen that future generations 
of Europeans would be compelled to depend 
for their fuel, their gas, and various other 
commodities, By these and similar wild 
representations, old Shaw erelong came to 
be regarded as a lunatic, whom it was scarce- 
ly judicious to allow to remain at large. He 
was wondered at by some, scolded by others, 
and laughed at for a fool by all. 

It must be premised that ever since the 
original settlement of Enniskillen, a dark 
oily substance had been observed by the set- 
tlers floating on the surface of the water in 
the creeks and swamps. Good water was 
not to be had. No matter how deep the 
wells were dug, the water was brackish and 
ill-smelling, and in some localities totally un- 
fit for use; while a surface of black oily 
slime frequently arose an inch thick, as 
cream rises on new milk. Here and there, 
in the forest, the ground consisted of a gum- 
my, odoriferous, tar-colored mud, of the 
consistence of putty. These places were 
known by the name of gum-beds, and in two 
or three instances were of considerable ex- 


tent. At the present day such “surface in- 
dications”’ as these would reveal the secret 
to the most casual observer; but to the 
primitive, untutored minds of the then resi- 
dents of the township they failed to convey 
any other impression than that their lines 
had not fallen in very pleasant places, 

Finding it impossible to arouse any enthu- 
siasm or get up any agitation on the subject, 
Shaw quietly subsided into his normal con- 
dition of mental torpidity; in which condi- 
tion he remained until the summer of the _ 
year 1857, when he was seized by another of 
his intermittent attacks of enterprise, and 
this time he determined to commence oper- 
ations on his own account. He inaugurated 
proceedings by digging an ordinary well, as 
if for water, ina hollow about a hundred 
yards from his dwelling. He worked away 
at intervals for some days without attracting 
any notice, and without assistance from any 
one, Finally he was one day aroused while 
eating his dinner by aloud explosion, ac- 
companied by what seemed to be the shock 
of an earthquake, Upon running out to as- 
certain the nature of the disturbance, he 
perceived a huge fountain of what seemed 
to be black mud bursting with great violence 
from the hole where he had been digging. 
The “mud” emitted:a very offensive smell, 
The “jet,’’ when he first cast eyes upon it, 
was, as nearly as he could judge, about a 
foot in diameter, and it every moment in- 
creased in volume, frequently shooting high 
up into the air, As a necessary consequence, 
the ground was soon flooded, and had not 
his dwelling been built on an elevation, con- 
siderably higher than the mouth of the well, 
it would have been partially submerged. 

Upon examination, the substance thus 
ejected proved to be crude petroleum, of 
which (as was subsequently ascertained by 
chemical analysis) not less than seventy per 
cent was “the pure and unadulterated arti- 
cle.”’ The well continued to flow, with oc- 
casional brief cessations, for upwards of six- 
ty-seven hours, and this in a large and swift 
stream, which poured into the adjoining 
creek, and the contents were thus carried 
away and lost. The neighbors for miles 
around came and lent their assistance; but 
of course, owing to the want of tanks and 
barrels, only a very inconsiderable quantity 
could be preserved. The amount wasted 
has been variously estimated at from three 
to seven millions of barrels, 

The writer expresses no opinion as to the 
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reliability of these estimates, but he has him- 
self examined the trees on the banks of the 
stream, which for miles below furnish un- 
mistakable evidence that the creek, during 
at least some portion of those sixty-seven 
hours, bore on its sueface a body of oil two 
feet ten and a half inches deep, The bed of 
the stream, which in this spot is ordinarily 
about twenty-two feet in width, was consid- 
erably extended, All the circumstances be- 
ing taken into consideration, there cannot 
be the slightest doubt that a greater quantity 
of oil was lost to mankind at that time than 
any ten wells, either in Canada or Pennsyl- 
vania, have ever yielded. 

Befure the expiration of the sixty-seven 
hours during which the well continued to 
flow as described, Shaw's neighbors began 
to awaken to the constiousness that, after 
all, his madness was not without some symp- 
toms of method. The flow did not cease all 
at once, but subsided very gradually, occa- 
sionally spouting out again with increased 
vehemence, This led to the very natural 
conclusion that, though the pressure was 
abating, the deposit would not exhaust itself 
by this means, and that by digging some- 
what deeper, and placing a pump in the 
hole, nature might be drawn upon to almost 
any extent. It was quite useless to think of 
keeping the matter secret, even for a few 
hours, fur the creek vas carrying the intelli- 
gence down-strear at a rapid rate, The 
news spread, and outsiders began to gather 
to the spoil, In tess than a month Shaw 
had leased seven different sections of his 
farm to operators from Port Sarnia and else- 
where, and.thirteen surface-wells had been 
sunk, In each case, after reaching a depth 
varying from eight to twenty feet, a similar 
result full, wed, except that the upburst was 
not impe cuous, 

The neighboring proprietors followed old 
Shaw’s example, and leased portions of their 
lands to the highest bidders, In an incon- 
ceivably short space of time enterprising 
proprietors from all parts of Canada and the 
adjoining republic began to pourin, The 
needy denizens of the Enniskillen swamps 
began to realize the fact, that their slimy 
morasses might be confidently counted on to 
yield a revenue such as could never be hoped 
for from the richest and best-cultivated agri- 
cultural soil in America. Land changed 
hands rapidly, and from one thousand to 
two thousand five hundred dollars an acre 
was paid for territory which, previous to the 

10 


great discovery, could hardly have been given 
away. The more common method resorted 
to, however, was not to transfer the fee- 
simple of the lands, but to grant “oil- 
leases’ thereof, whereby the lessee acquired 
the exclusive rixht to operate fur oil upon 
the land for a specified number of years, in 
consideration of which privilege a certain 
sum of money—usually several hundreds of 
dollars per acre—was paid down to the lessor, 
who, by the terms of the instrument, was 
further to receive a percentage—generally 
one-third—of the oil produced; which per- 
centage was called a “royalty.” Shops, 
taverns and dwelling-houses sprang up all 
around with marvellous celerity, forming a 


- village to which the name of Oil Springs was 


given. Postal and telegraphic communica- 
tion was shortly afterwards granted; pass- 
able roads were constructed, connecting the 
region with civilization; and for some time 
all went merry as a marriage-bell. The sup- 
ply of oil was supposed to be almost inex- 
haustible; but it was soon found necessary 
to spend much more time, and to incur 
much greater expense, than Shaw and his 
immediate successors had been compelled to 
do. In other words, the wells would not 
flow, but had to be pumped, and it became 
necessary not only to sink a surface-well 
down to the rock, but to bore, by means of 
a finely-tempered steel centre-bit, through 
the rock, until the vein was reached; where- 
upon oil was said to be “struck.” Some of 
these borings exceeded one thousand feet in 
depth, but oil was generally reached at from 
two hundred to five hundred feet from the 
surface of the rock, Frequently a vein of 
water, instead of oil, would be struck, which 
had to be exhausted before operations could 
be proceeded with, and this sometimes oe- 
casioned great delay. 

Meanwhile, old Shaw was regarded asa 
public benefactor, and received as great cred- 
itas if he had discovered the philosopher's 
stone. He found himself in the possession 
of enormous wealth, arising partly from the 
lease of his lands, and the royalties there- 
from; but chiefly from the product of his 
wells, the first of which continued to yield 
from three hundred to six hundred barrels 
daily. The market fluctuated considerably, 
but oil seldom brought Jess than six dollars 
per barrel at the well, and was generally 
much higher. For two days it reached the 
enormous figure of sixteen dollars twenty- 
five cents, 
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Had Shaw been prudent enough to retire, 
he might have enjoyed his fine fortune for 
life, and left behind him a munificent pro- 
vision for his family. But, alas! he specu- 


’ lated, and speculated very injudiciously. He 


purchased, at fancy prices, thousands of 
acres of mud and swamp in Enniskillen and 
the adjoining townships of Sombra, Dawn 
and Moore, which to-day might almost be 
had for the asking. He built a score or so 
of houses at Oil Springs, at a time when 
lumber, inclusive of delivery there, was 
thirty dollars per thousand; and when car- 
penters and builders demanded from four to 
five dollars a day for their services. Hesunk 
wells innumerable, in localities which never 
yielded sufficient oil to lubricate the machin- 
ery. The inevitable result of such a rckless 
course of proceeding was, that in course of 
time his wealth followed the example of 
Othello’s oocupation. The last time the 
writer saw him was at Titusville, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the autumn of 1868, when he was 
working as a common day-laborer, and gain- 
ing his daily bread by the sweat of his brow, 
He died there, poor and broken-hearted, in 
1870. 

There is, of course, no manner of doubt 
that Shaw only anticipated matters by a 
few years, and that the Enniskillen deposit 
must certainly have been discovered, prob- 
ably ere this time, even if he had never 
lived; but he was long regarded by the peo- 
ple of Oil Springs with peculiar veneration, 


and as one upon whom “great gifts’’ had © 


been bestowed. 
About thirty miles to the southeast of Oil 
Springs, near a little village called Bothwell, 


in the county of Kent, another large vein of 
oil was struck; aud erelong a busy commu- 
nity sprang up there. Scores of wells were 
put down, and some few fortunes were made. 
About five miles north of Oil Springs, still 
another village arose in the middle of the 


forest, under similar circumstances, to which 


was given the suggestive name of Petrolia, 
The latter has for some years past been the 
only part of the Dominion where oil is pro- 
duced in any considerable quantity. In 
1867 the Great Western Railway Company 
constructed a branch line connecting Petro- 


lia with Wyoming; and this is at present 
one of the best-paying sections of the entire 
road. 

In the year 1864, Oil Springs contained a 


population of more than three thousand in- 
habitants, several spacious and well-conduct- 


ed hotels, and at least a dozen other places 
of entertainment which could lay no claim 
to either distinction, It moreover contained 
two private banking-houses, a board of 
trade, a printing-office and weekly news- 
paper, and—save the mark—eighteen law- 
yers! allof whom seemed to thrive. Two 
hundred and forty-seven wells, all in active 
operation, yielded a certain number of bar- 
rels per diem, and more were being put 
down. Canadian capitalists at that time 
were few and cautious, Almost all the oper- 
ators in oil were citizens of the United 
States, and comprised generals, colonels, 
majors, judges, and even ecclesiastical digni- 
taries; all of whom seemed to have been se- 


‘verely bitten by the tarantula of oil specula- 


tion, Money was plentiful, and gambling 
was practised on a scale which, for Canada, 
might well be pronounced gigantic. Every 
night, Sunday night not excepted, was con- 
secrated to the unholy rites of poker and 
euchre. Dancing assemblies were formed, 
tri-weekly fandangoes were held, and the 
whole place presented the appearance of a 
California in miniature, 

But the end was not very far distant. Al- 
ready the deposit had given out tolerably 
palpable symptoms of exhaustion. The Shaw 
Well, after having yielded a sum total of 
thirty thousand barrels—and this in addition 
to the immense quantity which was lost as 
already described—suddenly collapsed, and 
refused to yield another drop. The Twenty 
Friends Well, which was second only in im- 
portance to Shaw’s, followed the example of 
its predecessor; and a gradual falling off was 
perceptible throughout the entire district. 


Towards the end of the year, Hendrick’s 


Well revived the hopes of the operators 
somewhat by a daily yield of seven hundred 
barrels for about a week; but in the course 
of a fortnight these seven hundred barrels 
were reduced to from thirty to forty, and 


shortly afterwards to fifteen, Operators 


could no longer count with certainty upon 


striking a vein of oil wherever they chose to 
bore, and many wells had to be abandoned 
as “dry holes.” Many even of the yielding 
wells did not produce oil in paying quanti- 
ties. About this time, charlatans profess- 


ing to be endowed with the mystery of the 


“Divining Rod’ made their appearance on 
the scene; and, though laughed at and con- 
temned by nine-tenths of the operators, they 
contrived to realize something more than a 
good livelihood out of the other tenth. Suc- 
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cess generally followed their predictions, even 
when dry holes were becoming alarmingly 
numerous in the district; but, of course, the 
secret lay in their former extensive experi- 
ence of surface indications in Pennsylvania, 
They could form something more than a 
plausible guess as to where oil was to be 
found, but their science gave them no infor- 
mation as to the quantity; and the wells 
sunk by their directions generally exhausted 
themselves in a day or two from the time 
the vein was struck, 

All these warnings did not discourage old 
Shaw, who went about from well to well, re- 
kindling the flagging zeal of the respective 
proprietors, and advising them to go deeper. 
When he was met by objections as to the 
cost of deeper boring, he invariably enjoined 
upon his auditors the theory that the essence 
of speculation consists in throwing out sprats 
in order to catch whales, The more saga- 
cious operators, however, felt pretty well 
convinced that all these signs would admit 
of only one interpretation, and that the dra- 
ma was well nigh played out. 

Still, wells continued to go down, derricks 
continued to arise, and large hotels contin- 
ued to be built, until that memorable day in 
June, 1866,when the Fenian “ Brotherhood,” 
under their leader O'Neill, crossed the Niag- 
ara River at Black Rock, near Buffalo, and 
planted their standard on Canadian soil at 
Fort Erie. 

Of course their occupation was only a 
matter of a few hours, but it was long 
enough to cost the lives of some of the most 
popular officers and privates in the Queen’s 


Own regiment of volunteers; and Canadian 


newspapers came out with stirring leading 
articles, hurling anathemas against the 
American government for its complicity, or 
at all events acquiescence, in the “ raid.’’ 
American journals retorted with equal as- 
perity; and, in the estimation of the Ameri- 


can citizens who formed the bone and sinew 


of Oil Springs, war between Great Britain 
and the United States was at least within the 
bounds of possibility. They at once pre- 
pared for a stampede across the lines. To 
use their own expressive phrase, they con- 


cluded to “sling their blankets, and git,” 


As a necessary consequence, Oil Springs was 


constrained to put up its shutters. 

This operation was, of course, not the 
work of aday, nor even of a month; but 
from the moment when the telegraph wires 
flashed the intelligence of the Fort Erie raid 
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to Oil Springs, speculation was at an end, 
and the rest was only a matter of a little 
time. Bothwell, being subjected to the same 
influences as Oil Springs, shared a similar 
fate. Petrolia fared somewhat better; first- 
ly, because a goodly number of her operators 
were native Canadians, who had nothing to 
fear in the way of confiscation, even if war 
did break out; and, secondly, because the 
wells of that place stillcontinued to yield a 
copious supply of oil, and exhibited no symp- 
toms of exhaustion, although the yield there 
was by no means so profuse as it had in 
many instances been at Oil Springs. To this 
day, Petrolia is a flourishing town, but the 
history of Oil Springs and Bothwell is con- 
cluded. 

There is little doubt that many of the 
American operators were rather gratified 
than otherwise when the Fenian raid fur- 
nished them with a plausible excuse for 
abandoning their quest in Canada. As a 
rule, Americans are pertinacious, and in the 
instance under consideration they did not 
like to own themselves beaten, and return to 
their respective homes with an admission 
that there was no possibility of their extrav- 
agant predictions with reference to the En- 
niskillen oil districts being verified. But for 
the timely interruption, operations might 
probably have been carried on for some 
months longer; and those who contributed 
to carry them on would have been just so 
much the more out of pocket by the trans- 
action. 

One of the most extensive operators at Oil 
Springs was a gentleman from Watertown, in 
the State of New York, He leased a large 


tract of land situated about a mile from the 
village, and forming part of the very best oil- 
producing territory in the district. This ter- 
ritory was known by the name of the East 
Gum Beds. Here he had seven wells all in 
operation at the same time, and when the 


writer was in the habit of visiting the spot, 


in the months of April and May, 1866, crowds 
of people—all busy, and all talking in a loud 
tone of voice—engines working, shafting ris- 
ing and falling, and plentiful streams of min- 
gled oil and water pouring into huge tanks, 
all combined to give to the place a most live- 


ly and business-like appearance, 
The last time the proprietor and the wri- 


ter encountered each other was in the au- 
tumn of 1867, while travelling on the Great 
Western Railway (of Canada). The former 
was just returning from a farewell visit to 
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the scene of his former operations, where he 
had sunk many thousand dollars. He gave 
such an account of his visit as the writer will 
not soon forget. He stated that there was 
not a single hotel or house of public enter- 
tainment at Oil Springs; the census whereof 
might, he averred, have been taken by one 
man any morning before breakfast, without 
extraordinary exertion. The solitude and 
repose of the East Gum Beds and neighbor- 
hood he described as being absolutely start- 
Jing to any one who had seen it in its hey- 
day of excitement and enterprise. As he 
stood there, surrounded by the wrecks of his 
seven derricks, not a sound, not even a whis- 
per of the wind through the forest could be 
heard. When he had remained there a few 
minutes, moraiizing inwardly on the uncer- 
tainty and instability of all sublunary things, 
a solitary crow—the bird of evil omen—flew 
slowly across the waste, and its discordant 
croak seemed to sound a requiem for the de- 
parted glories of the place, Byron contem- 
plating the ruins of ancient Greece and 
Rome, Bulwer crooning over Pompeii, King- 
lake apostrophizing the Sphinx, have hardly 
given a more impressive picture of dreari- 
ness and desolation than the melancholy 
gentleman from Watertown gave of that dis- 
mal, deserted spot in the midst of the Cana- 


dian forest. 

Even in the best-paying districts of Penn- 
sylvania, the uncertainty of oleaginous oper- 
ations is very extraordinary, and gives to the 
whole business an aspect of desperate gam- 
bling, rather than one of legitimate trade, 
When the great Munson Well, near Petro- 
leum Centre, was first sunk, the centre-bit 
reached a depth of 670 feet from the surface 
of the rock, without any prcespect of oil be- 
ing found. At this stage of the proceedings 
the bit was withdrawn and a rimmer at- 
tached, for the purpose of widening the hole, 
upon which, before the rod had reached to 
half the distance formerly attained by the 
centre-bit, a vein was struck which made the 
fortunes of three successive owners. In the 
first instance, the bit had missed the vein by 
less than an inch; and had not the orifice 
been widened, it would have been pro- 
nounced a dry hole, and abandoned. 

All things considered, probably not one- 
fourth of all the wells in America have real- 
ized a profit for their proprietors. Ina few 
instances, however, fortunes have been 
amassed which may be pronounced colossal 
—some of them by persons who, like Shaw, 
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had been poor all their lives before. A friend 

and classmate of the writer, who graduated 

at the same time, left college several hundred: 
dollars in debt, and instead of applying him- 

self to some legitimate business or profession, 

borrowed money from such of his friends 

(the writer included) as could be induced to 

lend, and betook himself to Venango County, 

Pennsylvania, with the design of opening 

that oyster, the world, with a centre-bit, 

Before doing so, however, as though he were 

not commencing life under sufficiently de-. 
pressing auspices, he abandoned his condition 

of bachelorhood, and took to himself a deli- 

eately-nurtured wife, who had previously had 

little experience of “roughing it.” He ex- 

pevded his last dollar in sinking a well to the 

extraordinary depth of 1150 feet, which 

proved to be a dry hole, His little wife burst 
into tears, and applied to her relatives, his 

own having been appealed to in vain. The 

response was a refusal of any aid whatever, 

unless the husband would consent to aban- 
don his present pursuit, and return to civili- 
zation and a respectable mode of living. 

Upon the receipt of this reply, he ground his 
teeth, and swore a great oath that he would 
surprise them all some day, or perish in the 
attempt. 

How he contrived to raise the wherewithal 
to begin again is a mystery, but he struggled 
on with unflinching determination to keep 
his oath. Meanwhile his poor little wife 
bore up wonderfully, believing in him with a 
devotion that did honor to her sex, and 
which ultimately met with its reward. She, 
who previous to her marriage had never 
known what it was to make a loaf of bread, 
went to work with a will, and for a period of 
more than eight months boarded and cooked 
for eleven rough hungry men with her own 
hands. When her husband returned from 
his hard day’s work at the well, tired and de- 
pressed in body and mind, she set to work 
to cheer and amuse him, while her own 
stanch little heart was breaking from repeat- 
ed disappvintments, Occasionally he used 
to assure her that she should ride in her car- 
riage some day; but the day was so long in 
coming that there seemed to be every pros- 
pect of its arriving too late, if at all. If the 
horizon had not brightened, she must in no 
long time have worn herself into her grave 
in the service, and her husband’s courage 
must soon have given way. 

But when Fortune’s wheel is at the lowest 
it proverbially takes a turn. When matters 
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had arrived at such an extremity that they 
hardly knew where to look for a meal, he 
struck a well which in the short space of 
four months, after paying all expenses, made 
them independent for life, and was then dis- 
posed of for $290,000 in gold. He continued 
to operate for two years longer, when he re- 
tired from speculation altogether. To-day 
he owns and lives in a brown stone palace on 
Fifth Avenue; drives beneath the shady 
trees of Central Park with his happy little 


wife by his side, in a carriage on which is em- 
blazoned his family coat-of-arms; goes to 
Long Branch for a few weeks every season; 
and has a deposit at his bankers’ in Wall 
Street, the immediate withdrawal whereof 
without notice would seriously affect the 
credit of the eminently respectable firm who 
have the custody of it. The man who en- 
vies them their good fortune deserves to die 
in a workhouse, 


STEWART AND MEADE. 


BY HENRY GH. GOODRICH, 


Twice in thrice years, thou hast, O Liberty’s 


Consecrated City! been called to mourn, 
With funeral! rites and public obsequies, 
Departed heroes who had won and worn 
The honored laurels of illustrious deeds ; 
Two martial sons, one Neptune and one 
Mars, 
Alike distinguished in their country’s wars, 
For whom, the last, thou drapest now thy 
weeds! 


One for free-trade and sailors’ rights was 
famed, 
When Britain’s boast was that she ruled the 
wave; 
The other was, that he his country gave 
The sword that saved, and which her 
honor claimed. 
O, doubly art thou honored in thy trust— 


Their memory of birth, their sepulchres of 
dust! 


ONLY A 


WOMAN. 


BY MARIE OLIVER, 


“Come, Bessie! Your father will be hun- 
gry enough when he comes into dinner, so I 
want you to take this basket, and run out 
and pick a few peas, before the sun gets very 
high. Here’s your bonnet, and the big um- 
brella to shade you. Come, child, hurry 
along; for if you don’t move faster it will be 
noon before you get out,”’ 

“O mother! I am so tired of this wear 
and tear of farm-life, It is nothing but one 
thing over and over.” And the little sun- 
bonnet was tied on with a jerk, as Bessie 
reached out a nervous band for the basket. 

The good mother sighed softly, 

“T wish things could be different, for your 
sake, Bessie; or else that you would accept 
them just as they are, You have a great 
many blessings to be thankful for, if you only 
thought so. Yet ever since you came home 
from boarding-school, it has been nothing 
but fret, fret. You don’t know how you 
worry me, child,” 

“Well, mother, all the girls lived differ- 
ently from what we do, They had nice 


dresses and bits of ribbon. Had beaux, and 
were stylish, Went to parties, and all that 
sort of thing, while I was a mere nobody. 
I’m sure I’m not bad-looking; yet no one 
ever cares to pet me as they did Lelia Mor- 
ton, my roommate at school.” And a fierce 
throw sent the big basket rolling over the 
porch floor into the garden beyond, followed 
by the umbrella, as Bessie, her pretty face all 
in a frown, stood leaning against the table 
where the goodly week’s ironing lay. 

Mrs. Warner looked up reproachfully. 

“Bessie! what does make you so peevish ? 
I’m almost out of patience with you, so 1 
shall have to scold. Now, I want those peas 
directly, for this afternoon our fair com- 
mences, and we must have dinner early, 
So put on your bonnet, and go do as I tell 
you. Start this moment, Bessie; for after 
you get that done, I want you to take little 
Katie out into the summer-house, where it 
is cool, and amuse her until dinner is ready. 
Come, child! I’m in earnest now.” 

So, with a pout and fling, Bessie went 
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after the basket; and with the big umbrella 
percbed over her head, knelt down beside 
the fragrant pea-vines, and slowly began her 
task, with a pearly tear iu each brown eye. 

She was the eldest child of a family of six. 
Just eighteen, and boasting of a pretty face 
and small dimpled hands, even if they were 
browned by exposure to the wear and tear 
of farm-life, 

For the past two years she had been finish- 
ing her education at a distant boarding- 
school, and since her arrival home had never 
ceased to mourn over her seemingly hard 
lot, much to her good parents’ sorrow. 

She had caught a glimpse of another 
world, as it were, while there. Had discov- 
ered the way in which wealthy people live. 
Had heard the stories of chattering, proud, 
self-conceited schoolgirls, and the knowledge 
of their joys was just enough to render her 
dissatisfied with her own lot. 

Then they had dressed differently; wore 
brighter colors; had a score of intimate 
friends, and boasted of many a conquest, 
which made the eyes of little Bessie Warner 
fill with envy; just as they meant they 
should. 

So she thought it all over as she sat among 
the pea-vines, slowly filling the basket, and 
the frown on her face deepened. 

“TI think,” she said, “if I could only do 
some good in the world I would then be con- 
tent. If I could only have the assurance 
that I had made somebody’s life happier, I 
would not care at all about rich dresses, or 
conquests to boast of. I believe that there 
is some good in me, after all. I know I think 
deeply. Ellis Percy once told me he knewI 
was destined for something great; but per- 
haps he only was imposing upon my credu- 
lity, after all.”” And a perfect shadow of vain 
wonderings stole over the girlish face bend- 
ing over the innocent pea-vines, 

“T wish I could do something,” she add- 
ed, as no thought occurred toher. “ I want 
to be just like other girls, but somehow I 
fail, let me try ever so hard. There! Mabel 
is coming to look for me. I suppose mother 
thinks I ought to have these finished by this 
time. She has no idea how hot the sun is, 
Yes! yes! I’m coming.” And hastily gath- 
ering up her basket and umbrella, Bessie 
hurriedly obeyed the call of her rosy-cheeked 
sister, standing, in the glory of fifteen sum- 
mers, just beside the old apple tree, where, 
in their youthful days, they had had their 
swing and baby-house, 
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As usual, Mabel was full of talk and news, 

“O Bessie! why can’t you hurry? Every- 
body is talking of our fair, and almost break- 
ing their necks to get ready, and you are not 
dressed at all, and are as slow as an owl, 
Come! mother wants those peas, so the boys 
can shell them; and O Bessie! we are to 
have a post-office at our fair, and the girls 
declare you must accept the position of post- 
mistress, I have written several letters, and 
mother says you had better write a few, for 
such a thing draws people like hot-cakes, If 
you say you will, I will take care of Katie a 
while, so she wont bother you. Come, Bes- 
sie, say yes, please,” 

But there was no answer; and Mabel 
could no longer brook the seeming stupidity. 
She spoke out angrily: 

“What a dolt you are, Bessie! No more 
like me than an owl, I wish you were more 
like other girls! But 1 have something to 
tell you that will start you, I guess, Ellis 
Percy was seen drinking in old Squire Simp- 
son’s barshop last night, and when he went 
home he was obliged to claim assistance, 
What do you think of that?” 

The roughly broken news had the desired 
effect, Bessie started quickly, A burning 
crimson swept over her pale cheek, and 
crept up into the masses of hair lying over 
her forehead. 

“ Tsn’t that a false report, Mabel? He has 
always seemed the soul of honor. Who saw 
him ?” 

“T don’t know. Edith Green told me of 
it. But what is it to you? Henever comes 
here, so why should you care? Are you 
much acquainted with him ?”’ 

“No, not much.” 

Ellis Percy had settled for a while in their 
village, and at a picnic he had had an intro- 
duction to timid Bessie Warner, After that 
there had been a few friendly walks by the 
river side, a few remarks about the unknown 
future, a slight token of friendship, such as a 
withered rose, or a tiny ribbon from her 
braids of hair; and then he had passed on to 
some one more enchanting, leaving her to 
go on in the same old way. 

Mabel did not kuow this. Bessie was not 
one to tell of her hopes or disappointments. 
So the news struck a deeper blow than the 
younger sister was aware; and even if she 
had known, perhaps she would have laughed 
at the wound. For Mabel could boast of no 
sentimentality, while Bessie was always 
dreaming. 
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Yet the latter said no more. She thought 
that if the story was true, she already saw a 
way to save him; so, giving the basket of un- 
shelled peas to her brothers, calling impa- 
tiently for them, and leaving the charge of 
litle Katie to her sister, she ran up to ber 
room, and taking down her writing-desk, 
bent with crimson cheeks over a long close- 
ly-worded letter, designed to find its way 
through the fair’s “‘ post-office” into the 
hands of her wayward friend Ellis Percy. 

This being done, she dressed herself quiet- 
ly, ate her dinner, and accompanied by 
Mabel went down to the village Town Hall, 
where the little fair was to be opened at 
three o’clock precisely. 

Once there, Mabel stopped to talk, but 
Bessie made her way through the crowd, 
and when once inside the blue curtain part- 
ing off her little recess, she looked out of the 
narrow window soberly, as if her thoughts 
were not upon the piles of letters before her, 
or upon the loaded tables beside her, but 
elsewhere, known only to herself. 

But the story of Ellis Percy’s disgrace had 
rapidly spread, All about her Bessie could 
hear busy tongues wagging, and see heads 
shaken gravely, because “he was so nice,” 
and it was “such a pity;” and all the while 
her cheeks burned painfully, and her eyes 
grew darker, as she watched the crowds 
surging in at the door, 

She knew he would come to the fair, for 
he was generous and obiiging, and would no 
doubt try to help the cause along. So she 
waited, and finally he came, 

Pushing up to the narrow window, he 
thrust his handsome head beneath the blue 
curtain, with a merry smile, poorly accord- 
ing with hjs haggard eyes and pale cheeks, as 
he carelessly dropped a bright crisp ten-cent 
piece into Bessie’s outstretched hand, un- 
mindful of the curious glances bent upon 
him. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Warner. Are 
there any letters for me?” 

Poor Bessie started nervously. She fin- 
gered the snowy pile eagerly, then at last 
laid withia his extended palm the letter she 
herself had written, and drew back to see if 
he would read it there, But he did not, He 
only dropped it into his pocket, and went 
away, till she lost sight of him in the crowd, 

So the afternoon wore on. Bessie had 
been home to help her mother get tea, leav- 
ing Mabel to take her place for the time be- 
ing; then in the pleasant evening she went 


back and told Mabel she was ready to com- 
mence her duties once more, The young 
girl jumped up eagerly. 

“O Bessie! Ellis Percy.has been loitering 
round this window for an half hour, I know; 
and what he wants is more than I can tell, 
as he hasn’t asked for any letters. Perhaps 
he has been drinking! O Bessie! what if 
he has? He may follow us home!’ 

Bessie’s cheeks burnt sadly. 

“ Nonsense, 1! Don’t let your imag- 
ination run away With your good sense, The 
fair is open to every one, and every one has 
a right to stand as long as they please, wher- 
ever they wish to. So let me come here 
now.” 

Mabel went out slowly. She was not quite 
satisfied; yet still there had been a little rea- 
son in what her sister had said. The fair 
was open to every one; so she ran gayly 
away, and the moment she had gone the blue 
curtain was again lifted, and this time, Bes- 
sie was confronted by Ellis Percy. At first 
neither spoke; then Ellis, stepping up to 
where the young girl sat, held out his white 
shapely hand as he smiled a sad smile. 

“ Miss Bessie, I am going away this even- 
ing in the nine o’clock train; and as I shall 
probably be gone a longtime, I have come 
to say good-by; that is, if I am not intruding 
here.” 

“Going away?” And into the broad palm, 
four little trembling fingers stole, as the 
young girlrose suddenly, 

“ Yes,””—Ellis tried to laugh indifferently. 
“T got a letter from this little office this af- 
ternoon; a letter which advised me to go 
abroad and make a man of myself. For,” 
he added, a red flush of shame mounting to 
his forehead, “ every one knows I have been 
rather wicked of late. Yet this little letter 
has come like a dove of peace, and I am go- 
ing to follow its advice to the very line. I 
know not who the writer is, but it must be a 
whole-souled woman! None other would 
have taken pains to warn such a wretch as 1. 
And for it I shall bless her all the days of my 
life,’”? 

“O! Iam so glad!’ And out went both 
of Bessie’s hands in her eagerness, “1 knew 
there was something noble in you.” Then 
she stopped. Both faces turned very white. 
Ellis drew back. 

“ Bessie,” he said, “ you wrote that letter ?” 

But Bessie only tried to hide her face in 
both hands. She had meant to keep her se- 
cret; and now, in her compassion, she had 
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made it all known. What could he think of 
her? He was so much older than she! 

But Ellis thought nothing of that. He 
knew that he was standing in the presence 
of the only woman, beside his mother, who 
had ever manifested an interest as to his 
eternal welfare, and to him, it seemed as if 
he was not worthy to touch, even the hem 
of the spotless garment she wore. So he 
looked at her, as she stood there with droop- 
ing head, as if she, and not,he, was the guilty 
one, then he went nearer. 

“ Bessie,’’ he said, “I shall be gone until I 
make a man of myself, if I am gone years, 
And during that time, I shall never cease to 
bless you. But will you not occasionally as 
a friend, write me one little line? It will 
seem so good to hear from home.” 

Then Bessie put down her blushes, and 
looked up in her untainted womanhood, 

* Ellis,” she said, “ you shall always be 
sure of my best friendship, but I cannot write 
to you. Please don’task me. I have a rea- 
son, but itis not best you, or any other, 
should ever know. Still, in the day you be- 
come a man, I shall hope to meet you.”’ 

“And I will come back to you, Bessie, on 
that day,” he said, passionately, “‘ Good-by, 
May God bless you, even if he does not see 
fit to bless me. I wont ask you to write.” 

So they shook hands,. He went away qui- 
etly, and she returned to her task just as if 
that parting had been no unusual occurrence, 
and there had been no heartache about it, 

Then, after the fair had drawn to a close, 
people began to wonder what had become 
of Ellis Perey. Little Mabel Warner said 
she hadu’ta doubt but what he bad com- 
mitted suicide. Others declared he must 
have ran away to escape the payments of his 
contracted debts, if he had any. But Bessie 
kept her own secret, well and jealously, so 
tbat no one ever mistrusted that a woman’s 
hand, small and slender, had been the means 
of sending forth a poor soul to be clothed 
anew as a firm, honest man once more, 

At first Bessie was half sorry she bad re- 
fused to correspond, As the weeks slipped 
by she began to wonder what he was doing, 
and bow he was getting along in his new 
sphere, A desire tosee him, to hear him 
speak, possessed her, She fell to dreaming, 
and wondered if, when the time came, he 
would come back and marry her, as all he- 
roes did in the many story books she had 
read, Then her cheeks began to turn pale, 
Her reveries became more frequent, She 
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thought on, till her mother began to ques- 
tion her, and Mabel to laugh slyly. Then 
she gave it all up to a wiser Hand than hers, 
and lived on. 

Still she could not help hoping that, after 
all, she had been of some use in the world, 
Had done a little good, even if she was small, 
and only a woman, So, now that she had 
showered so much lustre around some one’s 
life-path, she was content to do whatever 
God willed her to do, 

Mrs. Warner, her mother, tried to make . 
everything pleasant for her, If she expressed 
a wish for a new dress, or a bit of ribbon, 
she gave it to her. If she wanted money to 
visit a friend, or to gratify her taste in litera- 
ture, her father placed it immediately within 
her band, and bade her enjoy, and please 
herself; while when the long hot summer 
days came, she was no longer sent out to 
work among the pea-vines, or weed the lit- 
tle garden. The boys did that; and Mabel 
ran on the long-errands, till Bessie began to 
wonder why it was they were all so kind to 
her, and to realize that her foolish heart had 
been given into the keeping of Ellis Percy, 
long before that night on which he told her 
she was a whole-souled woman, and he 
should never cease to bless her, 

But it was too late'to promise to give him 
that litule line from home which he had asked 
for. Days had lengthened into weeks, weeks 
into months, and months into years, until 
four had gone by, and Bessie was told she 
could not live to see the roses fade, 

Consumption had laid its hand upon her. 
It was useless to mourn, or to ask to be al- 
lowed to longer wait. Ter allotted time had 
spent itself, so one fair morning Bessie grew 
tired, and turning her head among her snowy 
pillows, slept. 

There was great grief in the farmhouse 
when a woman’s lamp of life went out, 
There was a great deal of rushing frantically 
about. A heavy treading to and fro, and 
then they took up the still form one pleasant 
morning, and mournfully wound over the 
hill to the city of the dead. 

There were many mourners, but none so 
sincere as a tall noble-browed man, bending 
over the coffin lying upon its black pall just 
underneath the willows hanging above the 
open grave. 

There was a world of reverence shining 
out of his tearless eyes, His head was bared. 
A single white rosebud nestledin his button- 
hole, This he took, and bending over the 
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silent sleeper, laid it among her tresses ten- 
derly. 

Then he rose up with the rest, and looked 
on while they laid her away. After the last 
sod was replaced, the last mourner gone, he 
went back and knelt down at its head, un- 
mindful of the old sexton leaning on his well- 
worn spade. His lips trembled, but if he 
spoke, no word was hea:d. It was utter si- 
lence in the quiet churchyard, Then he got 
up and went away, not knowing that he was 
observed, or that the old sexton had recog- 
nized him as Ellis Percy the wanderer. But 


he had kept his word. A woman’s hand 
only, bad changed the whole current of his 
being; and now that he was indeed a man, 
he had come back to find—what? only a 
fair, sweet, cold, dead face hidden forever, 
and a tiny shaft of white marble at the dear 
innocent head, 

The cherished dream of his life must for- 
ever remain unfulfilled; and so he went his 
way into the world once more, bearing the 
recollection of. one who had been all the 
world to him, while to others she had simply 
been “ only a woman,” 
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BY PRESLEY W. MORRIS, 


PRELUDE, 


DING-DONG, ding-dong went the factory 
bells, their clangor swelling out over the town. 
A stream of work hands poured into the fac- 
tory at the sound, for the bells were ringing 
the hour when the afternoon’s labor should 
begin. 

Of all the people about the factory, there 
are but two that demand attention. Run- 
ning over a long column of figures in one of 
the great ledgers of the office, is a young 
man; a young man of not more than twen- 
ty, pale and thoughtful. While he is thus en- 
gaged, an older man enters, one who is twen- 
ty-five or thirty years his senior. 

“ Well,” uttered the older man. 

“Your profits are three thousand dollars,”’ 
said the other, quietly. . 

“Frank,” ejaculated the first speaker, 
“ this is the third time that I have followed 
your advice; each time with the same suc- 
cess,” 

The young man continued his work for a 
few moments longer, and then laying down 
his pen, he lifted his head, and said: 

“Tn exact figures three thousand twenty- 
five dollars, and fifteen cents, But, Mr. Ash- 
worth, permit me to change the subject. I 
wish to ask you, as my fourth year of service 
expires to-morrow, to allow—” 

The young man paused, and a troubled 
expression came over his face. 

Mr. Ashworth smiled, and said: 

“Very good, my boy. You wish me to 
allow you an increase in your salary. I will 
do so cheerfully.” 

“ But that is not what I was going to ask,” 
Frank said. “I was about to ask you to allow 


me to leave your service for the present.’’ 

“‘Leave my service!’ Mr. Ashworth ex- 
claimed in astonishment, “Why, man, you 
can’t do any better.” 

“ You should know me better than to say 
that, sir. Do you suppose I would forsake 
you for a few hundred dollars, or anything of 
the kind ?”’ 

“ What have yeu in view, then?” said Mr, 
Ashworth, sharply. 

*T want to go to college, sir.’’ 

And the young man flushed painfully. 

“What in the mischief put that idea in 
your head?” Mr, Ashworth cried, 

“T don’t know. It came.’’ 

“* Well, sir, itis preposterous, and you must 
forsake it, What! you, a young man, scarce- 
ly twenty, on the high road to fortune, to 
abandon your prospects, and take a new and 
rugged path? You cannot be in earnest!” 

“But I am, sir, altogether in earnest.” 

“Think, sir!” said Mr, Ashworth, warm- 
ly; “you are now drawing a salary that is un- 
precedentedly large for aman of your years. 
You are treading in the path that seems 
marked out for you, I advise you not to 
abandon it, for before you is certain success, 
You have a good business education, that 
you have obtained right here. What more 
is necessary ?”’ 

There was a pause. The young man’s 
head had fallen low over his ledger. He 
made no reply. 

“Do you remember yourself as you came 
to me four years ago?” Mr. Ashworth con- 
tinued, at length. 

“Yes; I remember,”? Frank murmured. 

Yes, he remembered, and the vision of a 
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pale slender boy came into his mind. That 
time was a crisis in -his life that he would 
never forget. Remember—of course he re- 
membered how he, a poor youth, had stood 
before the owner of the great mills of Fair- 
fax, and asked for employment, He had 
received it. He had labored earnestly. He 
had risen. 

“ Have you no gratitude to me?” said the 
owner of the mills, ina gentler tone, how- 
ever, than he had been using. 

The young man raised his head, Perhaps 
the question was not totally unexpected. 

“TI trust I have, sir. Iam truly thankful 
to you for what you have done for me, But 
O Mr. Ashworth, justice to myself demands 
of me but one course. My duty is plain, 
My path is before me, and seeing it clearly L 
shall endeavor to walkin it. Sir, I appeal 
to your sense of right to decide this. I have 
worked for you; I ask you if I have not 
earned the price that you have paid me? 
Surely you will say that I have, for it has 
never been at my own demand that my sala- 
ry has been increased, but of your own free 
will.” 

There was no egotism in what the young 
man was saying. It was only the simple 
truth spoken calmly and earnestly, by way 
of justification. 

“ Well, what assurance of success have you 
iu this new course?’ murmured the owner 
of the factories. 

“O sir! the assurance that earnest labor 
will bring its reward; the assurance of suc- 
cess—the faith—that God has implanted in 
my bosom; the assurance that even heaven 
may be obtained for the striving.’”’ 

Mr. Ashworth was gazing in the face of 
the young man. He saw there the token of 
a spirit that was invincible; he realized that 
before him was one who would be as certain 
to rise as that life and health should be spared 
tohim. He beheld how vain, how foolish, 
was the question that he had asked a short 
time before. Asif the boy who had come 
to him four years before, ragged and house- 
less though he was, had not possessed that 
same spirit then, The great owner of the 
Fairfax Mills—great in the eyes of the world 
about him—felt like bowing to the young 
man before him, in the homage that genius 
commands, Yes, the youth was right, and 
he was wrong. The factory walls should not 
hem in that brave young spirit. 

Frank saw the change in his employer, 
and reached out his hand. 
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“T believe you understand me now,’’ he 
said, a little hesitatingly. 

“Yes, I understand you,’”? Mr. Ashworth 
returned. ‘Forgive me what I said a mo- 
ment ago. And, Frank, since you are not to 
remain, will you allow me to—to—” 

Mr. Ashworth was hesitating in some 
embarrassment. Frank smiled and said: 

“T can guess what you would say, Mr, 
Ashworth; I return you my sincere thanks, 
but—” 

“You will need it, certainly,’”? Mr. Ash- - 
worth interrupted, 

“T think not.” 

“You cannot go to college without 
money.” 

“T have money; enough, I hope.” 

“You have!” 

“Yes sit. An amount that appears suffi- 
cient to me.”’ 

“T don’t understand.” 

“T can explain,” said Frank, modestly. 
“The first year that I worked for you, sir, 
my wages were three hundred dollars, I 
saved one hundred and fifty. The second 
year they were six hundred. I saved three 
hundred and fifty. The third you gave me 
asalary of one thousand dollars; the last 
eighteen hundred; during those two my sav- 
ings amounted to twenty-one hundred dol- 
lars. -You perceive, sir, that I have quite a 
little fortune. Sir, I can invest it, so that 
my profits will nearly support me,” 

“Frank, you astonish me!” cried the 
owner of the Fairfax mills, his face glow- 
ing. “I was wild in what I uttered a while 
ago. You will succeed in anything you un- 
dertake.” 

“Tt was no sordid desire for gain that 
prompted me,’’ the young man continued, 
quietly. “ My object has always been before 
me. Osir, my soul pants to drink at the 
fountain of knowledge.”’ 

“T am going to college, Georgia.” 

The blue eyes of the girl opened wide at 
the words. A look of surprise and pain 
came into her face. 

“To college!’ she murmured. “ Far off?” 

“Far off, indeed. I fear I shall not see 
you again for years after to-day.’ 

The pained expression in the girl’s eyes 
grew deeper. 

“O Frank,’’ she cried, “isn’t this very 
sudden 

“TI don’t know, I suppose it is,” he an- 
swered, hesitatingly. “Sudden in announce- 
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ment, at least ; but, Georgia, it has always—”’ 

“Well?” 

“Tt has always been my determination to 
go to college; or at least to educate myself.” 

* Does father know of this?” 

“ Yes, he knows,”’ 

The young girl rose from her seat, and 
came close to Frank, She was scarcely more 
than a child, certainly not much beyond fif- 
teen. She was a rarely beautiful creature. 

“Frank, may Heaven bless you!” she 
murmured, her hand resting on his head, 
“T think I understand you, and I have no 
word to say against your determination.” 

Anew expression entered the young man’s 
face; something that had evidently been 
held under control before was showing itself 
thas, He caught the girl’s hand passion- 
ately. 

“© Georgia,” he cried, “there is much 
pain to me in putting into execution what I 
have always designed todo! I can scarcely 
bear to partfrom you. Georgia, I love you. 
I had determined not to tell you this, but I 
cannot help it now. Little girl, I ask no ex- 
pression from you now, but I want you to 
remember this: I shall always love you,” 

The girl’s eyes grew moist, her lips quiv- 
ered, and hiding her face in her hands, she 
sobbed. But she made no reply to what 
Frank had uttered. He sat for a long time 


quietly holding her hand. 


He was the young clerk of the Fairfax 
mills, 
She was Mr. Ashworth’s daughter. 


PART I. 


THE setting sun cast his slanting rays 
over the earth. A breeze made the summer 
evening cooler than the previous part of the 
day had been, The birds were singing, the 
cattle were lowing, and the laborer was re- 
turning home from his day’s work. 

Two men were walking slowly along the 
shaded road. The two were both young, 
but as totally unlike as possible, and their 
positions in the world were different. 

One was pale and slender. His brow was 
white, his features cut in a fine mould, His 
eyes were of adark gray, and very expressive 
and beautiful. One, looking in that face, 
would perceive the man of intellect; a man 
far above the common clay. He was a stu- 
dent; a hard student, no doubt; that could 
be read ata glance. A passionate lover of 
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books, a man whose knowledge, young as he 
was, was greater than an ordinary mortal 
could hope to possess by a lifetime of labor. 
He was a man who, though his name might 
never be heard beyond local limits, would 
do a work that would tell on the destiny of 
the nation. A man witha nature grand, 
and brave, and true. A man like whom 
there are but few. He possessed, it is true, 
no philosopher’s stone that could turn the 
baser metals to gold; but there are richer 
stores of wealth than coffers of gold and 
jewels, They are the riches of the mind; 
the wealth of knowledge that the imperish- 
able intellect may obtain. This man was 
rich, but not in what the world calls riches. 
It was a better wealth than that. 

The other young man was, as I have 
stated, totally unlike him, I do not mean 
in breeding, or that which goes to make up 
the manners of the man. Both were evi- 
dently gentlemen, so far as knowing how to 
make a bow, or a knowledge of what eti- 
quette requires, is concerned. I do not con- 
sider it necessary to describe this last-men- 
tioned young man. There are tens of thou- 
sands like him in the world. Ordinary fel- 
lows, well enough as the world goes they 
are, certainly. You are saying that I attach 
considerable importance to brains, Indeed 
Ido; and permit me to observe that I am 
right in so doing. 

But if he did not possess a wealth of in- 
tellect, he had asufliciency of the other kind. 
It is an old adage that “it is better to be 
born lucky than rich.” I think I will add 
one to that: It is better to be born both 
lucky and rich than either lucky or rich 
alone, Mine is an axiom—proves itself, 
you perceive—the other might be open to 
dissuasion. 

Well, this man had been born rich. He 
had been in business for himself for four 
years, and every month had added to his in- 
herited wealth, 

He spoke: 

“ Heathcote,” 

“Well?” 

“T am in love.” 

Heathcote smiled slightly. His was a 
sweet smile—a smile that looked out of his 
eyes, that illumined his face, 

“I’m glad to hear it, Andrew,” he said. 

Then he stopped a little suddenly, A 
dreamy expression came into his eyes, 

Love! love! 

Had the statement of his companion 
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touched any sympathetic chord in his heart? 
Did he have such a love for his books that 
that other love, which makes the earth seem 
fairer, the skies brighter, and heaven nearer, 
could not be comprehended by him? Were 
the words that he had uttered a mere form 
of congratulation ? 

“T say, Heathcote ?” 

“ Well?” 

“She’s pretty.” 

“1s she?” 

“ Yes, and smart,” 

“ Ab 

“ But—” 

“ What?” 

“She isn’t wealthy. That is, her father 
is only a farmer on a small scale,”’ 

“Ts that all?” 

“No, not quite. I don’t know even that 
she cares anything for me. It’s not an af- 
fair of any great date.’’ He paused, and 
seemed waiting for an answer from Heath- 
cote. But none was asked. 

“You know I was travelling on business, 
on that trip from which I came home yester- 
day?” he said, presently. 

“T know,’’ Heathcote returned. 

“During the first part of that trip I 


stopped ata little country village to attend 
to a rather important portion of my busi- 


ness, I met her there. In fact, I put up at 
her father’s house. Of course I saw consid- 
erable of her, I liked her, admired her, and 
finally loved her.” 

“ You loved her?” 

*T have said so twice, Heathcote. Yes, I 
love her better than anybody else.” 

“You love her!’ 

Heathcote seemed scarcely aware of his 
companion’s presence. His eyes still had 
their dreamy look. His companion made 
no reply to his last words, for he saw that 
they were not meant for the repetition ofa 
question already answered. 

“That is about all there is to tell. I came 
away without making any declaration of my 
love. I have no idea as to how she regards 
me. Only—’ He paused a moment, and 
then continued: 

“Only I can’t see why she should look on 
the matter so unfavorably. I am not, I 
think, extraordinarily puffed by conceit, but 
still I am somewhat confident; especially as 
I neither saw nor heard anything of my hav- 
ing any rivals.’”’ 

Heathcote’s face was flushing now. He 
turned it towards the other, the dreamy ex- 
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pression gone from his eyes; instead, they 
were sparkling with brightness, 

“Dear Andrew, my friend,” he began, 
slowly, “I do not know that I am capable of 
advising you, but I will say, that if I loved 
this girl and she loved me nothing should 
separate us.”’ 

His voice was quivering, and he went on, 
rapidly, “If you love the girl with a man’s 
love, naught can ever stand to you in place 
of her. O Andrew! if you love her, you 
dare not sacrifice your love to any worldly - 
idea. Do not delay; seek her immediately; 
and forget that you ever even cherished the 
thought of surrendering her love without so 
much as trying to obtain it. As you value 
your happiness, your peace forever, you dare 
not give her up for this false idea.” 

Can the question still be asked as to 
whether Heathcote was capable of compre- 
hending love? Ah! the love of Heathcote 
would be like his own nature, something 
grand andtrue. It would, if possible, make 
him better and nobler still. It would bea 
grand element of bis existence, 

There was a long silence. Heathcote 
seemed absorbed in himself again. 

“Tt was at a place by the name of Alton 
that I became acquainted with her,” An- 
drew said, at length, not as though he con- 
sidered it of special importance to say that, 
but rather as though he did not know what 
else to say. 

But his words affected Heathcote strange- 
ly. He turned suddenly towards Andrew 
with a look of alarm and astonishment on 
his face. 

“ Where did you say?” he asked. 

“At Alton,’’ Andrew repeated. 

“And her name?” faltered Heathcote, 

“ Beatrice Maitland.” 

An exclamation escaped Heathcote. His 
face paled, and his lips moved convulsively. 
He seemed on the point of speaking, but he 
did not speak, Instead, he turned his face, 
full of pain, away from his companion. 
Then they walked on, neither uttering a 
word. 

At length they came to an avenue that led 
up toward a magnificent residence. This 
was the home of Andrew. 

“Will you go up with me, Heathcote?” 
Andrew said. 

“Not to-day,” Heathcote answered, his 
voice trembling wiih some inexplicable emo- 


tion. 
Then, instead of going, he stood hesitat- 
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ing. Directly he reached out his hand. 
There was something in his eyes that An- 
drew could not understand. It was sorrow 
and pity combined that showed there, Words 
seemed trembling on his lips, words that 
were left unsaid, for, with that expression in 
his eyes deepening, he whirled and walked 
rapidly away. 

It was the evening of the next day when 
Andrew offered his love to Beatrice Maitland, 
Heathcote had offered his two months 
previously. 

The wind howled mournfully; the sky 
looked bleak and gray; the earth seemed 
bare and cheerless, 

It was a March day, cold and comfortless ; 
a melancholy day, one that would tend to 
make the soul sad. A young man was rap- 
idly riding along a country road, He reached 
presently a country village, Riding up toa 
cottage, he dismounted, and entering the 
yard, knocked, His knock was answered by 
woman. 

“Is Mr, Edwards at home?” he asked. 

“ Mr, Edwards does not reside here now,” 
was the reply. 

“TI beg your pardon; I thought he did,” 
the young man said. 

“ He moved away from this place a month 
or so ago,” the woman continued, “If you 
will come in, I will call my husband to in- 
form you as to whither he has gone, as he 
knows, while I do not.” 

“No, I will not come in. It doesn’t mat- 
ter particularly. He was merely an acquaint- 
ance, and I thought I would come here,”’ 

The woman noticed that the young man 
was pale and thin, Evidently he had been 
suffering from a severe illness, from which 
he was not yet recovered, 

“Come in and rest a while,” she said, 
kindly, 

“Thank you, I cannot,” 

He turned away, and going out of the 
yard, remounted, 

“T will go directly to the house,”’ he mut- 
tered. “I am tired of this concealment, at 
any rate. The old man can no more than 
hate me and curse me. Let him do soif he 
will,” 

A short gallop of half a mile brought him 
toa farmhouse, It was low and rambling, 
and somewhat dilapidated. The young 


man’s face was paler than ever as he knocked 
atthe door. He had to repeat his knock 
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several times, but finally an old man stood 
before him, aman whose head was gray, 
but whose face was set sternly. He started 
when he beheld the young man, but uttered 
no word, only his face became harder and 
colder in its expression. 

“ Beatrice!’ was the one word the new- 
comer uttered, 

The old man turned away and seemed 
about to close the door, But the other slipped 
swiftly past him, and called, “‘ Beatrice!” 

There was no answer. 

“ Beatrice!’ 

The sound echoed hollowly through the 
apartments, 

“ Beatrice!’ 

It seemed evident that there were no oth- 
ers than the two, the young man and the old, 
about the house, 

The old man found his voice at last. 

“ You will never see her more,” he uttered 
harshly, his voice hoarse with some sup- 
pressed emotion, 

The other started, and his features worked 
convulsively. 

“Never see her!” he repeated. “ Why 
not ?”’ 

“ Why not?” mocked the old man, bitter- 
ly. “ Coward, where have you been for the 
last several months that you do not know ?”’ 

“Where have I been ? Ill; close to death.” 

“ You lie! you lie!’ was the hoarse utter- 
ance of the old man, “Coward! liar! vil- 
lain! You are all of these, more—”’ 

He seemed to make a great effort to con- 
trol his wrath. He folded his arms and stood 
rigid and stern, For several moments he 
remained thus, ‘Then, motioning the other 
to follow, he started out of the house, his 
lips shut tightly, his brow drawn and con- 
tracted. On, over fence, and through field, 
the two hurried. At length they came toa 
place the character of which could not be 
mistaken, It was acity of the dead. They 
stopped before a new made mound. 

“There!’ muttered the old man, his eyes 
blazing on the other, who stood trembling, 
not seeming to comprehend his meaning. 

“Dead ?”? he at last articulated, whiter 
than the dead himself. 

“ Yes, dead.” 

“How? what?” 

“You should be able to guess, She died 
in giving birth to your child.” 

“And the child ?” 

“Is buried with her.”’ 

The young man fell on the grave. 
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“O Beatrice, my love, my love, my love!’ 
he moaned, 


That bowed form should have touched the 
heart of the old man; but it did not. 

“ Curse you, and your whining!” he shout- 
ed, his pent-up wrath at last breaking forth. 
“You have brought shame and sorrow on 
me and mine, and now you think you can 
atone for it by this pitiful show of sorrow. 
I, the last of the Maitlands, heap my curses 
on your head! Villain, betrayer of inno- 
cence, live, and may pangs ten thousand 
times greater than mine gnaw in your bosom! 
I could kill you, but I do not want you to 
die till you have drank a cup a thousand 
times bitterer than mine or hers. My curse 
rests upon you, and may woes follow you, 
and abide with you!” 

He might as well have spoken to the winds, 
for his words were unheard, and from the 
prostrate figure arose only the cry: 

“ Beatrice, my love, my love, my love!” 

For a moment the old man stood shaking 
his clenched fist madly, and then he rushed 
wildly away. 

The wind sighed sadly through the grave- 
yard; the skies grew grayer and drearier, 
while only the cry from the young man lying 
there prostrate ascended to heaven. 

“ Beatrice, my love, my love, my love!’ 

The old man had spoken falsely when he 
said that Beatrice’s child was buried with 
her. 

* * * * * & 


A score of years sped away. 


PART II. 


Tue professor was walking slowly through 
the shaded grounds, going towards his home, 
Behind him the college walls towered grandly 
towards thesky. You do not see many such 
faces as the professor’s; it was a face that 
was very tender and noble. I always feel 
better and truer impulses after looking on 
such a face as the professor’s. The grave 
man was beloved and respected by all who 
knew him. People could not help respect- 
ing, could not avoid loving him, whose life 
was so pure, whose smile was so sweet, who, 
while he stood above them, seemed to have 
room in his grand nature for them all. The 
professor's intellect was towering, but his 
heart was proportionately great, and pitying, 
and loving. 

He was apparently not over forty, yet pres- 
ident of a college. Not many men could at- 
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tain to his position at so early a period in 
their lives, without causing the world to 


wonder how they had done it. It was not 
80 with the professor. It seemed entirely 
natural that he should occupy some such 
place as he was filling. People would only 
lift their eyes to him and say: 

“It is well; he is a man worthy of our 
confidence.” 

As the professor was coolly walking along, 
a young man crossed his path. The profess- 
or smiled, and hastened forward. When he ° 
had reached the other he spoke, It was 
only a single word that he uttered, yet there 
was much in his tone: 

“ Frank.” 

It was the young clerk of the Fairfax 
mills to whom he spoke. 

Frank paused, and merely looked at the 
professor, waiting for what he should say. 

“You must go home with me.’ 

This was said in a manner that admitted 
of no denial, 

“T will go, sir, with pleasure,” Frank re- 
turned. 

Then they walked along together. The 
professor did not seem to desire conversation, 
He was engaged in thought. He was think- 
ing about the young man walking by his side. 
He had known Frank for only a year or so, 
but he loved him as he conceived he could 
have loved ason, if he had ever possessed 
one. The same thoughts had come to him 
many times before. Why should this young 
man, from the very first, fill a void in his 
heart? And that question had never been 
answered, It was not because the youth 
was strong in intellect. It was not because 
he was so handsome; nor because he was so 
great in virtue. Yet these were enough to 
draw him towards Frank. Granted. But 
he had been attracted, to some extent, to 
other young men, That is, he had loved 
them and respected them, Still, the profess- 


or, searching his own heart, did not find his 
answer here. He had loved others! Well, 
if he had, what word should he find to ex- 
press his sentiments towards Frank? Did 
not his very existence seem bound in that of 
the youth? And the professor searched for 
an answer as to why this should be, and 
found none, 

Presently they passed from the college 
grounds, They were in the suburbs of the 
town. A short distance brought them to 
the professor’s residence. He led the way 
into an apartment that was specially devoted 
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to his own use, and caused Frank to sat 
himself, The young man had been there 
frequently before; and now he sank into a 
seat with a sort of sigh of pleasure, It was 
enough to delight the soul of a student to be 
there. The apartment was spacious, the 
ceiling high; it was the room of a scholar. 
Books were there in abundance. But they 
were not all; it was fairly a museum, for it 
_ was crowded with things of interest; things 
of value to the man of science, 

“ Frank,’ said the professor, shoruy. 

“T am listening, sir,”’ 

“T have something tosay to you. I have 
been thinking of it for some time. It will 
pain you; still, 1 must say it.” 

Frank’s face became shaded, Perhaps he 
had already guessed what was coming. 

“Go on, sir,’’ he said. 

“T will speak to the point, You must 
cease your studies for the present,’’ 

Frank raised his hand with a deprecating 
gesture, but he said nothing. 

‘* You bave been here considerably over a 
year. During that time you have done the 
work of three years. In short, you are kill- 
ing yourself with study, I repeat, you must 
pause in your course,” 

The professor had moved close to the 
young man, and he now touched Frank’s 
hair with a soovbing motion. 

“Twill say it all,” he continued. “To 
pursue your studies further at present will be 
suicide. Youare pale, You have lost much 
flesh, Can you guess what will occur next?” 

“No,” said Frank, hesitating a little. 

“A hemorrbage. What next? Another 
hemorrhage. What next?’ 

The professor had arisen; he stood before 
Frank, and his face was white, his lip quiver- 
ing. No doubt his emotions were like those 
of the Roman hero who struck the dagger to 
his virgin daughter’s beart to preserve her 
from shame, He was striking the dagger at 
the roots of the desires of this youth whom 
he loved better than his own life. There 
was adreadful answer to the question he 
had asked. His heart quivered with agony 
as it ran throuv®h his brain. 

Frank glanced up. The sight of the pro- 
fessor’s white face, so full of agony, touched 
him far more than the answer to that ques- 
tion could have done. He bowed his head 
again, half forgetting the subject, in another 
thought. What was there about him, a 
poor, nameless, struggling student, to deserve 
the great man’s regard! > 
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“ You must, you will pause!’ cried the pro- 
fessor, something of fierceness, something of 
pleading, and something of doubt, too, in his 
tone. 

Yes, the professor doubted his ability to 
make this strong-willed, impulsive, ambitious 
youth see this matter as he himself saw it. 
He saw the probability that the answer to 
his question would be an actuality, and so 
his pain was only the keener. Would he 
pause? was a question that had been an- 
swered in the negative for others such as 
Frank. 

The professor bent over the student. 

“Will you take a—a—a vacation?’ he 
asked, as falteringly as a youth could ask for 
the love of a girl, 

“Now?” 

“ Yes, now.” 

“ How long must it last ?” 

“You must not ask me; I cannot tell you 
that. You must go away from here; some- 
where where you will cease to remember 
your studies, You must leave all your books 
behind.”’ 

The professor's face had been lighted with 
hope, but it grew gloomy again. Frank must 
get his heart and mind away from his books; 
must forget that there was such a thing as 
study in the universe, To merely leave the 
college walls and pine after books would 
avail nothing. If that should be, and he 
be away for a year, or years even, he would 
come back no better than he went; more, 
the climax might be reached just as soon as 
though he should remain and study. But 
if what he desired could be accomplished, 
if Frank could be brought to realize that 
there were other things in the world besides 
books, then there was hope. But it seemed 
to the professor that he had such very slen- 
der grounds for hope! What could be done? 
Would a voyage to a foreign country answer 
the purpose ? 

“ Frank, you once told me that you had 
no relatives,’”’ said the professor, slowly. 

** No one that I am aware of, sir.’”’ 

The professor's hand touched Frank’s 
face. He was silent for many moments, 
What was he thinking about? 

“ Frank, do you think you could enjoy a 
voyage to Europe?” he asked, at length, 

“ Yes sir, I think I could.” 

But the feasibility of a voyage to Europe 
had not been all that had occupied the pro- 
fessor’s mind. He looked into Frank’s face 
and smiled, 
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“T think that I will go with you myself,” 
he uttered. 

“You, sir!’ cried Frank, in surprise. 

“Yes, I. Why not?’ 

“Why, sir, the college, your presidency.” 

“But I will resign.” 

Frank started to his feet in astonishment. 

* Resign!” he exclaimed; “resign to take 
a sea voyage with me! Resign for my sake!’ 

Then he sank back into his seat. He was 
touched to the very quick now. He saw 
how much the pitying heart of the professor 
prompted him to do for him. Yes! and he 
comprehended vividly at last his danger. 
A position that it takes a lifetime of labor 
nearly to obtain, sacrificed for his sake! 

The professor spoke, 

“ Why not for your sake, my boy, as well 
as any one else’s ?” 

sir, [cannot allow this!’ Frank ejac- 
ulated, his voice quavering. “It is too 
much, I will go wherever you say. I will 
banish my ambition, and be a plowboy, if 
you wish, But what you speak of must not 
be. I bave some friends to whom I can go.”’ 

“Friends,’”’ the professor repeated in a 
doubting tone, ‘‘ where ?” 

“At Fairfax. You know I came hither 
from there.” 

“You have never been there, however, 
since you came. I fear it will do you no 
good to go there, I cannot sappose that 
there is any warm friendship existing be- 
tween you and them, You seem to have 
forgotten them almost.’’ 

* But I have not forgotten them,” Frank 
said, his face flushing slightly. 

* What is the name?” 

“The name is Ashworth,” 

The professor started violently. 

“Ashworth!” he uttered. “Singular. A 
large family, I suppose.” 

“No sir, very small.” 

“Are there any sons ?” 

** None.”’ 

“Any daughters ?” 

* One, sir.’’ 

* What is her name?” 

“ Georgia.” 

“Ts she fair?” 

Yes sir.” 

“And gentle?” 

“ Yes sir.”’ 

“Were you on very friendly terms with 
her before you came here ?”’ 

Frank was flushing deeply. The keen eye 
of the professor was watching him closely. 
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“She and I were very friendly,” Frank 
replied, his eyes cast down. 

The professor’s face glowed. Hope rose 
high in his bosom, He saw safety for the 
youth, ; 

“You shall go to Mr, Ashworth’s!” he 
cried, exultantly. “You shall go without 
delay.”’ 

The professor was wise. A man loves his 
books. He bows over them continually. His 
blood becomes sluggish, and his energies are 
prostrated, 

But there is another love. Let it have its 
sway, and the blood flows joyously through 
the veins, Thank Heaven! there is life and 
health in this blessing, so tenderly sweet, 
that comes to all of us, 

Frank went to Mr. Ashworth’s. 

The professor was very lonely. He had 
no wife, no child of his own. True, his 
household machinery went on under the su- 
pervision of careful hands; but he felt more 
than ever, perhaps, the need of something 
else, Felt the need of a creature to love, to 
have in full sympathy with himself, 

Three months of time passed away. 

Two young people were sitting on the pi- 
azza of a stately residence, while the dying 
splendors of a western sun were falling over 
them. 

The two were Georgia and Frank. 

And Frank was safe already. He had 
loved Georgia all this time, but at college he 
buried the love down deep in his heart. He 
had said to himself, “I have marked my 
course. Now is not the time to think of 
love. Years hence I will go to Georgia and 
ask her if she loves me, and if she does, then 
I will taste the sweetness of love.” 

I think he madea great mistake. I can 
only say godspeed, to all such as Frank, in 
the temperate pursuit of knowledge. But I 
would bid all to beware how they cut them- 
selves entirely away from love, how they 
banish from themselves sweet true pleasures, 
even for a time. It is dangerous to the 
mind, Such a course may warp it terribly. 
It had been dangerous even“o. death to 
Frank. 

“So you would have children like these 
hasten right into matrimony?” some one 
says. 

Not at all. I haven’t said so, by any 
means. Butif they love each other witha 
true love, let them enjoy the sweetness that 
itdrings them, The battle of life is a stern 
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one; let the girl’s cool hands bathe the 
heated brow of the youth; let the girl’s ten- 
der heart go out in the full strength of its 
sympathy towards him whom she knows is 
battling for himself and her. 

“Long engagements! Humph! Rm op- 

,”’ continues my objector, 

Iamnot, The love that will not stand 
the test of years is not worth the having. It 
hasn’t enough grace about it to save it from 
utter misery. 

Frank had said, too, “I must win mea 
position in the world before I ask her love, 
She is arich man’s daughter, while Iam a 
struggling student,’’ 

He was mistaken again in that, Any man 
who says that either wrongs the woman he 
loves, or else her love is not worth much, 
But thatis not all. The struggling Frank 
is the same man as the Frank upon thesum- 
mit of success, Has the same heart, the 
same immortal intellect. 

Let me sum it all up by saying that such a 
girl as Georgia Ashworth would love a man 
for himself alone, and not for the position 
he might chance to occupy. 

Isaid Frank was safe, and he was. The 
flush of health was on his cheek; the healthy 
blood coursed through his veins, 1 am go- 
ing to tell it all, During those three months 
he had been with Georgia a great deal. There 
could be but one consequence, Love had 
asserted itself. Again Frank had said: 

“ Georgia, I love you.” Then he added a 
question, The question was, “Georgia, do 
you love me?” 

And Georgia had told him that she did. 
Then Frank rejoiced in happiness; love 
reigned; disease fled. The student loved 
his books, but he discovered that he loved 
the maiden with a far greater fervor. Well 
was it for him that he had made that discov- 
eryin time. And Georgia proved a guide 
for him, giving him good counsel. 

Can you guess what they are talking about 
on this evening that we find them together ? 
No. Well, Frank was going back to college. 
So soon? Yes,sosoon, You see that love 
was not to interfere with that, 

“When will you go, Frank?” 

“Very shortly, Georgia,” 

“ How shortly ?”” 

“A week,” 

The girl's hand touched his. 

“ Frank,” 

“Well?” 

“ Promise me again,” 

ll 
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“ What, Georgia?” 

“That you will be patient.” 

“T promise.” 

“ That you will be temperate in labor,”’ 

“Ty promise,” 

“O Frank! I want you to remember that 
a man’s destiny cannot be worked out ina 
day, nora year, Ido not want you to for- 
get that you must measure your labor to 
your strength,” 

The young girl was speaking eagerly. 

“God never intended that man should 
leap to the heights of knowledge at one 
great bound. He wants you to labor, but 
not till you die, Frank, am I speaking too 
plainly ?”” 

“ 

There was half a sob in Georgia’s voice, 

“O Frank! that which threatened you 
was dreadful. I cannot bear to think of it. 
I cannot blame you, yet you were sinning 
against your own life. I know that you did 
not realize it. You did not know then how 
much you loved me, did you?” 

“ Perhaps not, Georgia,” 

“ But you know now.” 

“Indeed I do.” 

“Then for my sake, for my sake, you 
promise that this friend of yours, this grand 
professor, shall regulate your studies, shall 
command you, and shall be obeyed in his 
commands,” 

“I do, my love, I do,” 

Georgia was sobbing outright in her ear- 
nestuess, 

“O Frank! I would not let you go back 
at all if it was not that he. is there. But I 
know that I can trust you with him.” 

**T will be cautious, Yes, I realize now 
that my strength is only human, and for 
your sweet sake, my Georgia, I will remem- 
ber it.”’ 

The hands of the professor and student 
met, The professor looked into Frank’s face 
and smiled. 

“ What a change!” he said, presently. 

“Yes,” answered Frank, rather because 
he had nothing else to say. 

“And Georgia?” 

“ Georgia loves me,” Frank said, simply, 

Then all the professor could do was to: 


_ stand still, while the light came into his eyes. . 


It was love and life, where he had only 
viewed the terrible prospect of death and 
pain, 
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PART IIL. 

Mr. AsSHwoRTH’s stately mansion was 
ablaze with lights. The parlors were thrown 
open for the reception of guests. It was the 
wedding-night of Frank and Georgia. 

Two years more had fled. The professor 
had watched Frank, and the young man had 
graduated strong in health, Of those two 
years it is not necessary to say anything par- 
ticular. 

Soon the guests began to arrive. Pres- 
ently the parlors were full of a gay moving 
throng of people. Still, one whose presence 
was essential, was not in the house. At 
length his coming was delayed far beyond 
the appointed time. 

Mr. Ashworth went to Georgia’s room, 
As it chanced, he found her alone. 

“Frank is not in the house,” he said, un- 
easily. 

“He left me a few hours ago,’’ Georgia 
said, blushing. 

Mr. Ashworth went close to his daughter’s 
side. 

“T cannot understand why he delays so,” 
he uttered slowly. 

Georgia’s face paled. 

“ Perhaps some evil has happened to him,” 
she answered. 

“T trast not.” 

Then he took his daughter by the hand. 

“Come to my room,” he said. 

Georgia followed him to his room, He 
spoke again; “ Remain till I return.” 

The girl bowed her face in her hands as 
heleft her. Was anything dreadful about to 
happen? She felt that she should die if any- 
thing terrible should occur to Frank. 

Mr. Ashworth went to the room that 
Frank had always occupied when he had 
been about the house. There was no Frank 
in that apartment. The affair was certainly 
inexplicable. Mr. Ashworth went out slowly. 
He knew that Frank was the soul of honor, 
so he could think of no solution whatever 
for this matter. 

In the parlors the people were wondering 
why everything had come to a standstill. 
They were growing impatient. 

Mr. Ashworth started to go to his daugh- 
ter again. In the hall he met a servant. 

“A letter for Miss Georgia,’ said the ser- 
vant. 

Mr. Ashworth took it. He felt that it 
was from Frank. He made all haste to 
Georgia. Her face was still paler than it 
had been as she tore it open. A glance, 
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and then there was a scream, and the girl 
fell on the floor, with her hands clasped 
across her bosom. Mr. Ashworth rushed to 
her, and lifting her in his arms, placed her 
on a sofa. 

“ Georgia!’ he cried. 

She had not fainted, for she opened her 
eyes. 

“ Father.” 

daughter, what is it ?”’ 

“The note; read the note,’’ she said, rais- - 
ing herself, unassisted, to a sitting posture, 
Her voice was calm, but it was an unnatural 
calmness, 

Mr. Ashworth picked up the note from 
where it had fallen on the floor. What could 
bein it? His hand trembled, and the let- 
ters seemed to blur before his eyes, At 
length he made it out. It contained only a 
few scrawled words: 


“ have learned that which 
forces me to declare that our wedding can 
never be. Sometime I hope to come to you 
and explain. But I cannot now, Georgia; I 
cannot, Icannot. If it was not absolutely 
sinful, { would wish that I could die. 

“ FRANK,” 


Mr. Ashworth’s face cleared. He did not 
see anything so extraordinarily terrible in 
those words. What dreadful things his im- 
agination had conjured up in those brief mo- 
ments that he stood holding the note! Yet 
there was none of them told of there, Frank 
was not dead nor dying. No strange mys- 
tery— 

Mystery! Ah! 

“ Georgia, Icannot comprehend the mean- 
ing of these words.”’ 

“© father! it is something terrible that is 
hidden behind them. Something so dread- 
ful that Frank would not speak of it.’’ 

“ But he may only imagine that it is so,’ 

“O father! Frank loves me, and I know 
that no trivial thing ever made him pen 
those lines,” 

The girl’s faith in her lover showed out 
grandly. He loved her. Yes, there it was, 
He might do things that seemed incompre- 
hensibly unjust—to all she had but three 
words to say: “He loves me.” 

Yet her heart sank like lead in saying 
them. Frank would indeed never have writ- 
ten what he had, unless he knew, to the 
breaking of his own heart, that it must be. 
He loved her, and when he wrote, “Our wed- 
ding can never be,” there had been that in 
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the way which could never be removed as 
he believed, and she was receiving the words 
as the fiat that was to change her destiny. 
But it was all darkness to her; as dark as 
midnight is to the shipwrecked sailor in mid- 
ocean, when the bleak clouds shut out even 
the stars of heaven. 

Beatrice Maitland’s father had died some 
years before the occurrence of these latter 
events. He left behind of this world’s goods 
only arough stony farm. His family con- 
sisted of two young men, or, more properly, 
ofa boy and a young man, The boy said to 
the other: 

“The world is wide, and I am going out 
into it to fight the battle of life. You can 
remain here if you wish.” 

That was all he said, and then he departed. 

The other was some years older than he. 
His name was Bart Thomas. I do not want 
any misunderstanding about him, so I will 
state positively this: he was not Beatrice 
Maitland’s child. He was several years of 
age when her child was born. The old man 
had picked him up somewhere, a waif, three 
years previous to her death, 


Yes, Bart Thomas remained on the farm, 


I suppose it is natural that some men 
should desire wealth, and are willing to ob- 
tain it at even the price of their honor, It 
isnot with any pleasure that I state that 
Bart Thomas was one of this class. And 
Bart obtained wealth. How, when he re- 
mained on the old farm? 

That question is not hard to answer, Bart 
found wealth beneath the sod of the farm, 
far down in the earth. Bart had been very 
glad to see the boy go away. 

One day Bart went away himself to a dis- 
tant city. He returned shortly, but not 
alone. A man, a good many years his sen- 
ior, was with him. I have to state, also, 
that this man was one of the class mentioned 
not far back, He and Bart went over the 
farm. They prospected cautiously. The 
man discovered that the wonderful state- 
ments made to him by Bart were all true. 

Why had Bart brought him there? He 
had capital, Bart had not. Isn’t that an- 
swer enough ? 

In a very short time half a thousand men, 
tough laborers, who were content to dig and 
delve, and ask no questions, were set to work 
on the farm. 

The work went on. Soon lofty chimneys 


poured their smoke out to the heavens, and 
half-naked men worked before fiery furnaces. 
Vast wealth rolled in on the men who were 
developing the resources of the coal and iron 
mines on the Maitland farm. 

In coal there may not be a vast fortune. 
In iron mines far away from fuel the same 
may be true. But when the two are togeth- 
er, when fires can be built, and the worth- 
less-looking lumps of ore thrown in, and 
drawn out shortly an article of commerce, 
what then? Ah! what then but wealth? 

But the farm did not belong to any of 
these persons, 

True. But to whom did it belong? It 
was lying there a waste when theiron works 
had been commenced. The people of this 
quiet country neighborhood were scores of 
years behind the age, It never occurred to 
any of them that they could have anything 
to do with this but to look on in astonish- 
ment, They had no idea that the workers 
of the mines could be disturbed in what they 
were doing. 

Besides, Bart Thomas had resided on the 
place all his life. If he had discovered this, 
being the only occupant of the farm, who 
but he had the right to it? These people 
didn’t think very deeply, and it seemed only 
natural that it should belong to Bart. 

Not an acre of this land belonged legally 
to Bart. Still, if any stir had been made in 
this matter there had been acunningly con- 
trived little plot, that would in all probability 
have stood the test of the law. No stir was 
made, however. 

And could Bart hold his own with sharp 
men of the world? Indeed he could. He 
was very cunning. His partners in the iron 
works obtained no advantage over him. In 
fact, the advantage was with Bart. If they 
had tried to dispossess him of what he chose 
to call his rights, they themselves would have 
been the ones to suffer defeat. Yes, Bart 
was keen enough to know, and to fully bene- 
fit himself by the knowledge, that on him 
depended the possession of the mines. Let 
his confederates utter one word against him, 
and he could bring on them ruin, utter ruin, 
so far as the development of coal and iron 
on the Maitland farm was concerned. 

Bart Thomas had to go to Fairfax. It is 
not necessary to stop to inquire why he went. 
He went, and while there he accidentally 
met Georgia Ashworth. It was after Frank 
had gone back to college the second time, 
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Now Mr. Thomas had not long before ar- 
rived at a conclusion, The conclusion was 
this: if the worthy gentleman could find 
somebody to suit him he would marry. He 
was rich, dressed well, and supposed that he 
could marry almost any one he pleased. 

I have stated that he beheld Georgia acci- 
dentally. He was introduced to her. After 
that he saw her several times, not accident- 
ally, but intentionally on his part. Bart de- 
cided that she would suit him. In truth, he 
congratulated himself on the fact that she 
would suit him exceedingly well. 

Why dwell on this subject? Bart became 
very attentive. Georgia did not understand 
him at first. However, she was not very 
long in surmising his intentions. Georgia 
was not vain, but after that, she soon saw 
what Mr. Thomas meant, and grew cold, 
She discouraged him by every means that a 
woman could use io such a case, but Bart 
either could not understand or did not choose 
to do so; so he persevered. At length he 
declared his love. There was no possibility 
of but one thing. He was rejected. It is 
easy to guess what effect a rejection would 
have on such aman. It filled his heart with 
bitterness and rage. 

I think that if Bart had not, just at that 
time, discovered that he had a successful 
rival, he would have hated Georgia. As it 
was, he hated that rival with all the strength 
of his wicked nature, instead. It only added 
to that hatred that he had deeply wronged 
the object of it. 

* * * 

Frank was walking along the street. His 
heart was very light, Why should it not be, 
when this was his wedding-day? Not a 
single cloud was visible to portend evil. The 
sky was bright before him. Loved and be- 
loved! happy words! He could speak them, 
No wonder that a joyous tune formed itself 
on his lips and was hummed out from his 
heart. 

As he was walking along, a man stopped 
directly before him, Frank did not recollect 
that he had ever beheld him before, and 
turned to one side to pass on. 

But the man did not allow that; he reached 
out his hand. 

“ How are you, Frank?’ hesaid, “Iam 
glad to see you again.” 

Frank was puzzled, There was something 
familiar about the voice and person of the 
man. His memory went back over the 
years of the past; he had known that man 


somewhere in those years, he felt, But he 
could not tell when nor where, 

“TI beg your pardon, sir; but I cannot re- 
call your name at present,” Frank said, 
slowly. 

“T suppose not, It has been years since 
we met, Still, I remember the companion 
of my boyhood. Iam Bart Thomas, Do 
you remember me now ?” 

Yes, the boy who had left the Maitland 
farm years ago, the student, the graduate, 
the accepted lover of Georgia Ashworth, re- 
membered him now. 

The remembrance excited no very strong 
emotions of any kind in Frank’s bosom, I 
do not consider it strange that no very warm 
feelings had ever existed between them in 
the old times, They had lived, it is true, 
under the same roof, but what sympathies 
had they ever possessed in common? None 
whatever, One had looked upward only; 
the other had no elements of nobility about 
him, The vulture cannot mate with the 
eagle, Still Frank spoke cordially enough. 

“So it is you, is it, Bart? I don’t think 
I would have recognized you if you had not 
told me your name,” 

Bart had changed scarcely as much as 
Frank. Perhaps he had more reason to 
recognize Frank than Frank had to recog- 
nize him; or—the fact is, he had seen Frank 
come out of Mr. Ashworth’s house this day; 
had followed him down the street, had 
crossed over to another street; had met him; 
had been on the alert, had Frank in his 
mind, and knew at once it was he, 

** Come with me to my hotel,” said Bart, 
when they had interchanged a few remarks, 

“I do not think I can go at present,” 
Frank answered, 

“Come just for a few moments,” Bart 
urged. “I have something of the greatest 
importance to say to you,” 

Frank finally consented to go for a short 
time. 

“How long have you been in town?” 
Bart asked, as soon as they were seated in 
his room in the hotel, 

“T came early this morning,’ Frank an- 
swered, 

“T have been here frequently during the 
last two years,” Bart Thomas continued, 
“and I have never met you till to-day.’’ 

“ T have only been here rarely during that 
time,” Frank replied. 

Bart suddenly assumed a serious air, 

“I think I know a little more about you 
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than you do about me,”’ he uttered, looking 

at Frank somewhat anxiously; “that is, 

more of what you have been doing since we 
” 


Bart was only wondering if Georgia Ash- 
worth had ever spoken of him to Frank. He 
was satisfied on that point immediately, for 
Frank replied: 

“T have not even heard your name dur- 
ing all these years,” 

Bart breathed freely, His look of serious- 
ness became deeper, however. 

“Shall I tell you one thing that I know ?” 
he said. 

“ Yes,” 

“You are to be married to-night.” 

“Tom.” 

Bart Thomas rose to his feet and walked 
close to Frank. He was fairly mad with 
jealousy and hatred, If he had only dared, 
he would have delighted to strike Frank to 
the floor. But he proved himself a consum- 
mate actor, for he cloaked it all beneath a 
look of grave concern, 

“Frank, I have alo g story to tell you,” 
hesaid. 

“Really, Bart, I haven’t time to listen to 
it.” 

“But you must. The happiness of your 
whole lifetime depends on my telling it. 
Listen.” 

Then the actor's face put on a look of 
pain, which deepened as he proceeded, as 
though what he was saying gave him great 
pain in the uttering of it. 

Bart Thomas’s designs were deadlier than 
those of the murderer who creeps at mid- 
night to the bedside of his unconscious vic- 
tim and strikes the dagger to the heart. He 
would have preferred that way greatly, but 
he realized fully that murderers are very apt 
to receive their just doom at the hands of 
the law. 

Still Bart had much of truth on his side, 
The man who had told Heathcote that he 
loved Beatrice Maitland was Andrew Ash- 
worth, Georgia Ashworth was his mother- 
less daughter. Frank was Beatrice Mait- 
land’s son, 


PART IV. 


THE professor bad been ill, and had not 
gone with Frank to Fairfax. He was not 
dangerously ill, but still so much so that he 


Unravelled. 


could not take the journey. I do not know 

that the professor wished to go, for though 
he loved Frank dearly, and for his sake loved 
the maiden of his choice, whom he had nev- 
er seen, still he might have had his reasons 
for not desiring to go. 

He waited very contentedly for the intelli- 
gence of the wedding. Frank was no doubt 
happy, and—the professor was happy in 
that thought. 

There was one singular thing about Frank 
and the professor, Neither ever referred to 
his past. As for Frank’s past, that part of 
it previous to his leaving the Maitland farm 
had been very uneventful. Somehow or 
other he had left it so far behind him that he 
never mentioned it. And the professor? 
Well, a person looking into his grave mourn- 
ful face would suppose that there had been 
asad pagein the book of his life that he 
cared not about opening to any one. 

At about the time that the professor was 
thinking he ought to have intelligence, who 
should appear to him but Frank himself! 
Frank! but with a face so white and ago- 

nized that it needed never a word to tell 
that something terrible had occurred. 

The professor grew white himself, and 
could only murmur the word, “ Georgia!’ 

Frank groaned. 

“Dead ?”” 

“No, no, not dead,” 

“ Your wife?” 

“She will never be,’’ 

Then the professor was silent long in pity. 

“ My poor boy!” he murmured, slowly, at 
length, “Can I know all?” 

Frank shook his head. His manner showed 
that he did not know how to answer in 
words. 

“ Part, not all,’’ he uttered, presently. 

Then for many minutes he did not speak 
a word, 

“Go on,” said the professor, gently, at 
lev 

“T will tell you part,’? Frank cried, “but 
O, that part is enough!” 

Then he covered his face with his hands. 

“T was born in shame,” he murmured, 
almost beneath his breath. “I can say no 
more,” 

The professor lifted the bowed head. 

“And would Georgia not marry you on 
that account ?” 

“Georgia? Georgia does not know it. 
She only knows that I cannot marry her.” 
“TI think you wrong her, Frank. She 
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loves you. I can urge no stronger argument 
that she would wed you.” 

“ Osay no more!” cried Frank, half fierce- 
ly. “Say no more, or you will drive me 
mad. I have not told you half. You can- 
not dream of the rest, and I can never speak 
of it.” 

I have said that the professor was wise. 
So he ventured no further in that direction. 

“Was your mother’s name the same as 
the one by which I know you?” 

“It was not.’’ 

“Can you tell me what it was?” 

“Yes, I can tell you that. lt was Mait- 
land—Beatrice Maitland.” 

The professor started as if an electric 
shock had struck him. Then his teeth bit 
into his lips till the blood fell from them, and 
his nails ate into the palms of his white 
hands. 

“Who?” he cried, wildly. 

Beatrice Maitland,” 

“And do you know where you were born ?” 

“At a town by the name of Alton.” 

For an instant it seemed as if the professor 
would die. His face grew purple. Only for 
an instant, and then the blood rushed away 
from it, leaving it more natural in color. 

“ Heaven be praised!’ he cried, ‘‘ for this 
my hour of happiness, Frank, hear me say 
solemnly that there is no stain upon your 
birth. If all that bas been told you is as 
false as this, there is no cloud over your life, 
either, O Frank—” 

The professor could say no more, He 
threw his arms about the young man’s neck 
and burst into tears. They were the first 
that he bad shed for more than a score of 
years, 

I do not weep myself, yet 1 do not blame 
him. The professor knew now why he had 
loved the young man with such an abound- 
ing love. 

This time the professor went to Fairfax, 
and Frank staid. He sought Mr. Ashworth’s 
residence, and the two, who had not beheld 
each other for so long, met, 

“Ashworth!” 

Heathcote!” 

Then the two men were sorry that they 
had remained silent towards each other for 
so long. I cannot blame them for that, how- 
ever, One had been absorbed in business; 
the other—well, I really think the cause lay 
with Professor Heathcote. A great sorrow 
had come to him. Was it strange that that 


sorrow saddened him greatly? That it 
caused him to cut himself off, as it were, 
from that portion of his life? I think not, 

And Heathcote and Andrew talked a great 
deal about the past. 

But Fairfax was not the end of the profes. 
sor’s journey. Erelong he went to Alton, 
The professor was surprised. Evidences of 
prosperity and industry were everywhere, 
and iron and coal beneath the. Maitland 
farm had done it all. 

Then, too, the professor found something 
worthy of his attention. A question some- 
thing like this had been asked once before: 

“To whom did all this wealth belong?” 

The professor had no trouble in answering 
that question. It belonged to the son of her 
who had once been Beatrice Maitland. 

Then the professor sought an old man who 
lived a few miles away. He was a white- 
haired minister, very old indeed. The pro- 
fessor asked him if he remembered him, 

“T am far along in years, my son,” said 
the aged minister, “‘so, though I can recol- 
lect that I have beheld you, I cannot name 
you.” 

“Do you remember Heathcote 

“Yes, yes,’’ cried the old man, eagerly; 
“and you are Heathcote?” 

“Tam. Do you remember all?” 

“Yes, [remember all, I married you to 
a pretty little girl called Beatrice Maitland. 
Since then I have heard nought of either of 
you, Does she yet live?” 

“She lies buried in a lonely graveyard a 
score of miles away from here,’’ said Heath- 
cote, in a low, sweet, sad tone, “ She died 
more than twenty years ago.”’ 

Then the old man’s tears fell fast, 

“And I am living yet!” he murmured, at 
length. 

So the mystery of Frank’s life was un- 
ravelled. 

* * * 

Professor Heathcote summoned Frank to 
meet him at Fairfax. Frank did so, and the 
professor told him a story tbat brought back 
to his life all the glory, and brightness, and 
sweetness that it seemed to Frank had de 
parted forever; that gave to him Georgia 
and love; that gave to him more than that. 
But I will sum up the professor’s story in 
two words, The words are these: 

“My son!” 

And all of Bart Thomas’s plans were over- 
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thrown, He and his companions were forced 
to surrender the Maitland farm with all its 
stores of wealth, 

As for what he had told Frank, I have 
only this to remind you of: Andrew Ash- 
worth and Heathcote had both loved Bea- 
trice. If, after that, you cannot guess what 
a dreadful falsehood Bart had told Frank, 
you will never know from me. 


Three persons were standing beside a 
grave overgrown with grass, They are Geor- 
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gia, Heathcote and Frank. The professor 
placed a hand on the head of each of the 
young people, and all knelt on the grave. 

“My children,’ murmured Heathcote, 
softly, “ when last I prostrated myself here 
there was nothing but despair in my heart. 
Now there is much of joy and hope. Joy in 
you, my children; hope that I shall meet 
her—my wife, my manhood’s love—in 
heaven.”’ 

And the sun, dying in the west, covered 
their bared heads with effulgent glory 


A FAIR EXCHANGE. 


BY N. P, DARLING, 


“ MAaLEMBA!” cried the brakeman. 

“ Good-by, Dibble. I leave you here, but 
we'll meet again in Boston. Hope you'll 
have good luck, and sell as many goods as I 
do, By the way, you stop at Wurtzburg?” 

“ Yes,”’ said Dibble. 

“Well, if any one inquires for me, tell ’em 
T’mas jolly as ever.’’ 

“What, are you acquainted in Wurtz- 
burg?” asked Dibble, a blush coming up un- 
der his shirt-collar and settling in the tip of 
his lovely nose, 

“O yes, I know a young lady there,” 

“Her name?” 

But his friend did not hear him. He had 
already reached the car door. ‘“‘By-by, my 
boy. Be good.” And with this parting in- 
junction our exquisite Charles Augustus 
Lammerman closed the door and stepped 
down upon the platform of the old Malemba 
station. 

Mr, Lammerman was, I think, a very fas- 
cinating young man, At least, the ladies 
held that opinion of him (and I always agree 
with the dear creatures), but why, I can’t 
tell you. Certainly, allowing me to be a 
judge in -such matters, he wasn’t a hand- 
some man, His hair was red, but then he 
hadn’t much of it, being decidedly bald in 
front, and he was only thirty years of age. 
Pity that our young men can’t keep their 
hair on, but alas! it is too true that they 
can’t. But what Mr. Lammerman lacked 
on his head he made up on his chin, Glossy 
and bright as the aurora borealis grew those 
luxuriant whiskers; but brighter far were 
his eyes—cerulean eyes, that beamed with 
love toward all mankind. His nose was just 
the pink of a nose, not too large, or too 


small; and his teeth were beautiful, too, 
They were the “patent adjustable ” kind, 
but he never told of that. In stature, Charles 
Augustus was rather too small, but he ar- 
rayed his form in the most magnificent ap- 
parel, and perhaps that was what made him 
so “ killing,”’ 

Now, as Charles Augustus walked down 
the main street of the village, a very pleas- 
ing thought penetrated his brain and he 
smiled sweetly. “If he only would fall in 
love with her,” said he, “and marry her!— 
but no, that would be too much happiness, 
T’ll have to marry her myself, and then what 
will become of poor darling Nellie? O, why 
did she fix her young affections upon me?” 

As Charles Augustus couldn’t answer the 
question he didn’t try. But meantime, very 
singular to relate, Mr. Edgecomb Dibble was 
communing with himself as the cars rattled 
on, and more singular still, his thoughts 
found utterance in these words: 

“Tf he only would fall in love with her, 
and she with him!” And Mr. Dibble clasped 
his hands in solemn rapture. “ And if they 
would only marry! O hevings! what a hap- 
py man I should be!” 

He couldn’t say any more. He was too 
full to speak. His emotions were terrible, 
and to hide them he went into the smoking- 
car and lighted a cigar. 

Perhaps the reader has guessed ere this 
that Mr, Lammerman and Mr. Dibble were 
a lovely pair of Boston drummers, They 
went about from town to town selling goods 
to the country dealers, whether they wanted 
to buy or not, They were a precious pair, I 
assure you, and they had the name of being 
able to sell anything, no matter what, to any- 
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body, no matter who, provided he “kept a 


store” and was considered “good,” 

Mr. Lammerman was a Boston boy, but 
Dibble was a native of Malemba. Singularly 
enough, though, he never sold goods there. 
He visited Malemba occasionally, but did 
not tarry long. There had been a time, to 


be sure, when Mr. Dibble had considered the 


society, or the scenery, in and about Malem- 
ba, quite attractive, but that time had passed, 
and now the bare thought of visiting his na- 
tive village made him shiver. 

If Mr. Dibble had been a ladies’ man, we 
might have thought—but then he wasn’t, 


and so we wont think anything about it, He 


was, perhaps, quite as handsome as our 
friend Charles Augustus, but he hadn’t the 
taste or ability to “‘ get himself up” in such 
“stunning style.’ Then his hair was only 
brown—which is decidedly commonplace, 
you know, and his eyes were a dull blue, and 


might appropriately be called “ peepers,”’ for 
he never opened them more than half way. 
His nose was a most decided snub, and his 
teeth were not pearls (allowing me to know 
what pearls are), and he had only a poor 
sickly-looking mustache, which wasn’t even 
“ waxed ;” and his form was no more mag- 
nificent in its proportions than his friend’s. 
But he was agood drummer, and moreover 
he was in love, and with one of the dearest, 
sweetest little girls! 


“A seeming child in everything, 

Save thoughtful brow and ripening charms; 
As nature wears the smile of spring 

When sinking into summer’s arms.” 


She lived in Wurtzburg, where Dibble was 
now going, and he was guing to see her—his 
dear little Mary—and that thought made him 
both happy and miserable. 

Now it was perfectly natural that Mr, Dib- 
ble should be happy with the thought of so 
soon seeing his darling, but it isn’t natural 
that he should be miserable too. Neverthe- 
less, I assure you that he was just as miser- 
able as a fund lover could be who was speed- 
ing towards his mistress at the rate of forty 
miles per hour. What made his misery more 
complete, he had no friend to whom he dared 
unbosom himself. Could he tell his little 
light-hearted Mary the cause of his woe? 
Well, no, not if he knew himself. He must 
keep his secret to himself. Hot gimlets 
should not extract it from him! 

Well, at last the train arrived at Wurtz- 
burg, Dibble got out and walked up the 
street intent on business, and for the re- 
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mainder of the day he was too busy to think 


of anything except selling goods. 

But after tea, Mr. Dibble had the whole 
evening to himself, and so he went to call 
upon Mary. He found the dear creature at 
home, of course, for she knew that he was 
in town, and was expecting him. 


I believe I have given the reader to under- 
stand that Miss Mary Lilipad was remarkably 


lovely, and she looked more lovely than ever 
before upon this particular evening, which 
was very wrong of her, to be sure, because it 
was “‘a terrible temptation” to poor Mr, 
Dibble, who, as he hadn’t said his prayers 


for more than a week, wasn’t half so well 


able to withstand temptation as we are, my 
dear reader, and we can’t stand a great 
deal. 

They met as usual. She greeted him with 
a quaint smile, and gave him her little hand 
to press, when she wanted to greet him with 
a kiss, and he was dying to kiss her, She 


knew that he loved her and he knew that 
she loved him, and yet neither of them had 
ever whispered a word about the tender pas- 
sion. Mr. Dibble had restrained himself 
with difficulty before, but to-night the “ ter- 
rible temptation ’’ was too strong for him, 
She was looking so beautiful, and he loved 
her so much, and he had so few pleasures 
(“ drummers” are a long-suffering class of 
men, you know), that he could deny himself 
no longer. 

“O Mary,” he cried, “I love you!’’ 

She was at the piano, and had been play- 
ing while he turned the leaves of the music, 

“OMr. Dibble, you mustn’t, I—I fear 
I’m to blame, but—”’ 

““Why may I not love you?’ cried he, 
turning pale also, from no particular cause 
that I know of, except that he, like myself, 
liked to see things correspond. 

“ Because—O, I dare not tell you!” she 
sobbed. 

“You love me, Mary,” and he stole one 
arm around her waist. 

“OMr. Dibble, Ido!’ And she hid her 
face in his bosom and cried the starch wholly 
out of it. “But Ican never, no, never, be 
yours !’’ 

“Never!” 

“No, never! I—I am another's.” 

Mr. Dibble tore his hair, his bonny brown 
hair, and Mary tore her switch. 

* Married!” groaned Dibble. 

“No, but engaged!’ yelled the lovely but 
innocent heroine of this story. 
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—* The lips that spoke 
Lost all their rosy red, 
As when a crystal cup is broke, 

And all its wine is shed.” 
She was preparing to faint. 
“Egad!’ said Mr. Dibble, with a demoni- 

acal smile: “‘Egad! I’m engaged, too!’’ 

That revived her, 
“You engaged, too?” 


“ Yes, ” 

* O, this is too much!’ 

“ But I do not love her,’’? moaned Dibble. 
“And I do not love him,” said she. 

“ But you do love me,” cried Dibble. 

She threw herself into his outstretched 


arms and wept upon his paper collar, 


“T thought I loved her, and perhaps I did 
then, but 
—‘ as one nail by strength drives out another, 


So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer Object quite forgotten.’ 


You must be mine, darling, my own little 
wife, Will you? O, say you will!” 

“ Would it be honorable, Edgecomb?” she 
asked, looking up at him through her tears. 
“Remember, I have promised, and so have 
you.” 

“TI remember, O, I remember but too 
well!” groaned Dibble, wildly clasping Mary 
to his breast till she began to turn black in 
the face. “If I was the only one to suffer, 
I would not care, darling. But you—alas! 
could I stand idly by and see you married to 
the man you loathe? Ha! never!” 

“But I don’t exactly loathe him,” sobbed 
Mary, “I liked him well enough until Isaw 


you, and then—”’ 

“And then ?”’ 

“T felt that I could not continue my ex- 
istence upon this mundane sphere for any 
considerable length of time without you,” 

“And you shall not, my dearest; and, as 
an extra inducement, 7 


“If thou'lt be mine, the treasures of air, 

Of earth and sea shall lie at thy feet; 
Whatever in Fancy’s eye looks fair, 

Ur in Hope’s sweet music sounds most sweet, 
Shall be ours—if thou wilt be mine, love!” 


“Then I’m yours, Edgecomb. Marry me 
just as quick as ever you can, and then if he 
comes, you will have the right to protect 
me,”’ 

“ But your mother—” 

“Will be willing. My father died long 
ago, little thinking that a daughter of his 
would ever come to this, But do you know, 


Edgecomb, what troubles me most? I fear 
that somebody will write out our story for 


‘ Ballou’s Magazine,’ and it must exert a bad 


influence upon the reader. Don’t you see 
that there wont be any moral to our story ?”” 

““ Why, yes there will, my dear. It is this: 
that a bad promise is better broken than 
kept, and that no man should marry a wo- 


man whom he does not love, because it is far 
better to break a vow before marriage than 


to obtain a divorce after.” 

“You are right,’”’ she answered, smiling, 
“and Iam happy. Now fold me in your 
arms, dear Edgecomb. Ah! here is mother 
—we'll defer the folding for the present. 


Mother, behold the man!” 


“ How do you do, Mr, Dibble?” said Mrs. 
Lilipad, coming forward and giving him her 
hand. 

“ Well, I thanz you, and very happy,’”’ an- 
swered Dibble. 

“ Mother, ’tis he, my heart’s elected.” 

“ But I thought there was another?” 

“No, there’s but one, and he is the one.” 

“Then I am content. Bless you, my 
children.” 

1 cannot stop to tell you of that happy 
evening. Perhaps you know all about “ that 
melodious silence in which there is no sound 
audible from without; yet within us there is 
heard a lulling celestial music, asif our whole 
being, grown harmonious with the universe, 
joins from its happy deeps in the hymn that 
unites the stars,” and if you do, there is no 
occasion for my saying anything more about 


it. 
Neither can I tarry to tell you of the prep- 


arations for the wedding, or even of the 
wedding itself. Suffice it to say that it was 
a grand affair, at least for the town of Wurtz- 
burg. And everybody in Wurtzburg was 
there, everything passed off delightfully, ev- 
erybody was happy, not excepting the old 
maids, and nobody stepped forward, just in 
the nick of time—as they do in fictitious 
stories—to forbid the marriage. Yes, every- 
thing was lovely, and the fabled bird that laid 
the golden eggs flapped her wings joyously in 
the blue ether above, 
’ Then there was the wedding tour. They 
went to New York and stopped at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, and remained there a week, 
busied in sight-seeing apparently, though in 
reality they saw little but each other, and 
they were so happy! O, why can’t wedding 
tours last forever? 

It was their last day in New York. Mr. 
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and Mrs, Dibble were walking up Broadway 
arm-in-arm. There was a jolly smile upon 
his countenance, and a glorious smile upon 
hers. Any one with halfan eye would rec- 
ognize them as a newly-married couple. But 
what did they care for that? In truth, 
though, they knew nothing about it, Inthe 
great city of New York they were all alone. 
They saw nothing but each other, as I have 
remarked before, But hold! I am mistaken. 
Mr. Dibble does see something, and he turns 
pale; and Mrs. Dibble sees something, and 
she turns paler, and he shivers and she shiv- 
ers, and they look behind as if they thought 
to fly. What could it be? Why, nothing 
but our old friend Charles Lammerman, with 
a pretty lady on his arm, walking down the 
street towards them. 

But why did our Charles Augustus pause? 
Why did he shiver and shake? Why did 
every drop of blood in his body rush to his 
heart and then rush to his face as if to vie 
in color with his whiskers? O, why was it, 
save that the sympathy between himself and 
the lady beside him was so complete that the 
same emotions affected them both equally? 
Why did she stare so at Mr, Dibble? and 
why did Mrs. Dibble stare so fixedly at 
Charies Augustus ? 

Mr. Dibble spoke first. He was looking at 
Charles Augustus, 


“¢O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain! 
My tables—meet it is I set it down, 
That one may smile, and smile and be a villain!” 


But Charles Augustus, with his eyes still 
fixed upon Mrs, Dibble, cried: 


“*O, most pernicious and perfidious woman!’ ” 


“Charles August,’ cried Mrs, Dibble 
“ who is that woman ?” 

“My wife.” 

“Your wife! Is it true, Nellie?” cried 
Mr. Dibble, addressing Mrs. Lammerman, 
“Then you have broken your engagement.” 

“Yes; and you?” 

“There’s a whole chapter of broken vows, 
I think,” said Charles Augustus; “and you, 
Dibble, have got iy Mary, and I have mar- 
ried your Nellie, A fair exchange is no rob- 
bery, I believe, and I am satisfied.” 

“And so am I,’’ cried Dibble, 

“And cried Nellie. 

“ But stop,” cried Dibble, “ what a world 
of trouble we might have spared ourselves 
if—” 

* You had only come to me and said you 
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had ceased to love me,” said Mrs, Lammer- 
man. 
“And if Charles Augustus had come to 
me and said that he had ceased to love me,” 
said Mary. 
“« Tf ever I cease te love, 
If ever I cease to love, 


May I be covered with diamond pins, 
If ever I cease to love—’ 


you, my dear,” sang Mr. Dibble, in low tone, 
at the same time fixing his blue eyes upon 
his wife. 

“And the same to you, my love,” cried 
Charles Augustus,addressing his wife. “What 
fools we have been!’’ 

“And now we'll all take tea together,” said 
Mr. Dibble, “and try to forget the past in 
the contemplation of the happy future, 
Come,— 

“* Farewell sour annoy, 
For here, I hope, begins our lasting joy! 


4 Striking and Beautiful Custom. 

In the whole of Spanish America, but es- 
pecially in the larger towns, the moment of 
the Angelus has a strange attraction for the 
stranger. As the usage requires every one 
to halt, no matter where he may be, at the 
first stroke of the bell, to interrupt his con- 
versation however important, and listen 
without stirring until the conclusion of the 
chime, the singularity of a whole population 
surprised in a moment as it comes and goes, 
held in a state of petrifaction, and paralyzed 
as if by an enchanter, may be imagined. On 
every side you see gestures interrupted, 
mouths half opened for the arrested remark, 
smiles oddly lingering or passing into an ex- 
pression of prayer. You would fancy a na- 
tion of statues. A town in South America, 
at the tinkle of the Angelus, resembles the 
city in the “Arabian Nights” whose inhab- 
itants were turned into stones. The magi- 
cian here is the bell-ringer. But hardly has 
the vibration ceased when a universal mur- 
mur arises from these thousands of op- 
pressed lungs. Hand meets hand, question 
seeks answer, conversations resume their 
course; horses feel the loosened bridle and 
paw the ground; dogs bark, babies cry, the 
fathers swear, the mothers chatter. The ac- 
cidental turns thus given to conversation are 
many, and sometimes striking. 


Great wants proceed from great wealth, 
and make riches almost equal to poverty. 
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LOVE ABOLISHES DEATH. 
A STORY OF TRIAL, SUFFERING AND TRIUMPH. 


BY WILLIAM H, BUSHNELL. 


“ Ty I should ever love a man it would be 
with all my heart, all my strength, and for 
life,’ said Maud Elliston; and well she be- 
came her name, for a more princely beanty it 
would have been very difficult to find. 

“But the man would have to be worthy 
of you, Maud,” replied her cousin; “ other- 
wise you could never love him thus, and such 
a one is rarely found.” 

“Alas! yes, Still, I have passed the fool- 
ish days of girlhood when I would have ex- 
alted a man into an angel, and been blinded 
to all his faults. Somebody—I have forgot- 
ten who—says ‘love goes where it is sent,’ 
and again, that ‘it is not to be reasoned 
down ;’ so I perceive I shall be like the rest 
of my sex, and bow to my fate,” 

“T trust it may be a kind one, for an un- 
worthy love would crush you to the earth.” 

“T do not know that. Women, especially, 
can suffer more than is generally believed to 
be the cese, Heaven, and wisely, has so or- 
dained it.” 

“You think, as of the famous receipt for 
cooking a hare, you must first catch your 
lover.” 

“ Yes, and yet I do not think such conver- 
sations in the least out of place. Fore- 
warned is to be forearmed, and it is well to 
be prepared for what is to come.” 

“You believe that marriage is the true 
sphere of woman?” . 

“Without a doubt, I have never known 
one happy without it, though there may pos- 
sibly have been isolated cases, Though 
there is nothing in the least disgraceful in 
old-maidism, yet it can have but few charms, 
Living alone was not the predestined state 
of man and woman.” 

“And you most certainly were not ‘ pre- 
destined’ to it,” replied her cousin, with a 
laugh. ‘ You have everything on your side 
—youth, beauty, wealth, accomplishments 
—while poor I have but little to boast of 
either.” 

“And yet your life may be infinitely the 
most happy, may be tranquil as a summer 
stream, singing sweetly as it goes, while mine 
may be turbulent as one swollen by spring- 
time rains, dashing and beating itself to foam 


against the rocks, Ah me! if we could only 
see what the end will be of all this state of 
unrest!’ 

“You are wrong, Maud. In this case, as 
in the great majority, I firmly believe that 
‘ignorance is bliss’ to mortals,”’ 

“Years will determine. We can safely 
leave it to that tribunal.’’ 

“And according to your belief to—love.”’ 

“ Yes,” with a little sigh. 

Maud Elliston was all that her cousin had 
said of her. She had everything in her fa- 
vor for the making of what is known asa 
“good match,’ and yet had passed her 
twenty-first year and was heart-whole. If 
love had ever sown any seeds they had as 
yet never blossomed —lay dormant — and 
were waiting for some more potent power 
than had ever swayed her soul to bring them 
to maturity. Perbaps her peculiar notions 
of the “ eternal fitness ” of things had some- 
thing to do with this. She was called pecu- 
liar, with the slightest possible tinge of 
strong-mindedness, was free in the expres- 
sion of her opinions, and more than likely 
had erected an ideal image towards which 
she would be the first to turn iconoclast, 

But the world was forced to acknowledge 
her right to be independent. A ri¢h orphan 
from early childhood, she had the means to 
do as she pleased, was not indebted to any 
one for the cost of education or living, and 
an old unmarried uncle, whose ward she 
was, had petted and spoiled her tu the great- 
est extent. 

In this, had she not been gifted with an 
unusually well-balanced mind, he would 
have perfectly succeeded, backed as he was 
by all her associates. Her beauty no one 
was foolish enough to deny. Her figure was 
as near perfection, both as regarded height 
and development, as was possible; her fea- 
tures blended rarely one with another, the 
straight nose matching the small mouth and 
delicately curved chin, the broad, not over- 
high brow fading imperceptibly into the oval 
of the cheeks, the brows clearly pencilled, 
and the long lashes shading at will the eyes 
whose melting hazel was at times as spark- 
ling as mid-forest lakes when their untrou- 
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bled depths have caught and imprisoned the 
stars. Her hair was long, soft, waving, shin- 
ing as satin, and of the deepest nut-brown; 
her hands long and slender, and her foot 
petite and high-arched. Study had refined 
and elevated her mind, and a more accom- 
plished musician or sweeter-voiced girl could 
not have been found out of the circle of the 
great artists, 

It was strange, consequently, that she had 
never had a lover, that is, an accepted one. 
Many, it is true, had bowed at the shrine of 
her beauty, and not a few to her wealth, but 
they were not made of such stuff as she 
would have in her husband, and she cvolly 
repelled their advances—chilled at the outset 
the little love they fancied they possessed, 

“ Maud Elliston will go through the woods 
and take up with a crooked stick at last,” 
grumbled the gossips; but she turned a deaf 
ear to their croakings. 

“ Maud will stay and take care of her un- 
cle,” said the fond old man, as he smoothed 
her silken hair, and petted her still more, as 
he grew toward his dotage. 

And it appeared as if the latter prophecy 
would prove true, for still another year 
passed and there was no fluttering of pulse 
or heart, no sighs, no trembling when some 
particular masculine step drew near or mas- 
culine voice was heard, Yet it requires but 
little to turn the current of a maiden’s 
thoughts from their accustomed channel, 
little for the pliant heart of girlhood to be- 
come interested, and before she was aware 
of it, Maud found such to be the case; not 
that, as yet, there was anything of love, only 
interest, or that still more dangerous feel- 
ing, friendship. 

It happened thus that her pulses were first 
quickened, and thoughts of another began 
to take the place of self, 

A poor half-crazed old man was wandering 
through the village where she resided, and 
was made the butt of men as well as half- 
grown boys. From her window she could 
see and hear all that transpired,and her blood 
boiled with indignation when the frolic that 
had commenced in mirth was carried on in 
cruelty; when the poor cripple was thrown 
to the ground in order tosee him struggle to 
his feet again. In anotherinstant sbe would 
have forgotten all of sex and the false eti- 
quette of society, and rushed to the rescue, 
when a gentleman—he had the stamp of na- 
ture’s nobility upon his face—crossed the 
street and interfered. 
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“You are not men, but base miserable 
cowards,”’ he said, calmly, though the words 
came hissing hot from between his com- 
pressed lips and white teeth, “‘ or you never 
would seek to injure and give pain to one 
who has already full enough to bear.” 

“Who be ye that comes to lecture us?” 
asked a burly ruffian, drawing near and roll- 
ing up his shirt-sleeves in an ominous 
manner. 

“T am a man!’’ 

“ We'll soon see that. Come on, boys.” 

In an instant the ruffian lay sprawling in 
the gutter. One well-directed blow had been 
sufficient to accomplish this and more. It 
completely cowed the craven-hearted ruffian, 
and drew the ridicule of his companions 
upon him, But the stranger took no part 
in it, He lifted the poor man to his feet, 
placed some money in his hand, and led him 
as gently off as if he had been his own 
father. 

There was no one to applaud the gener- 
ous noble deed; but it was not needed. Suf- 
ficient, more than sufficient, would have 
been his reward could he have seen Maud 
Elliston as she clapped ber little hands until 
they tingled, and heard her oft-repeated 
“ Bravo!”—heard her as she described the 
scene to her cousin with words of glowing 
praise and honor. 

But she was not content with this alone, 

Her woman’s curiosity, if nothing else, made 
her inquire who it was that had thus bravely 
struck a blow for misery. And all the infor- 
mation she desired was not difficult to ob- 
tain. Indeed, it came without the seeking, 
for her old uncle had heard the story from 
the battered lips of the crestfallen bully, and 
threatened to give him a caning if he even 
dreamed of revenge. Consequently, he came 
home filled with it, and as they enjoyed 
their quiet chat after tea, Maud listened 
with swelling bosom to the praises of her 
hero. 
“T tell you, Maud,” said the excited old 
man, “he’s such stuff as there used to be in 
my day. None of your Miss Nancy fellows, 
but smart as lightning, true as steel, and 
with a heart too big for his body.” 

“Then you have seen him, uncle ?”’ 

“Yes, and found out all I could about 
him, and more than that, asked him here to 
dinner to-morrow.” 

“IT presume he has a name,” interposed 
the girl, as demurely as if she had no special 
interest in the matter. 
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** Of course he has, and a good one, too, I 
used to know geome of the same name in my 
younger days, and they were good stock, the 
whole of them, and I shouldn’t wonder if 
he belonged to one of the same families.” 

“Very likely; but perhaps I could judge 
more correctly if I knew what he was called.” 

“To be sure—to besure, Kent Van Court- 
land. What do you say to that, miss?” 

“A very good name, and not a common 
one, What is his business ?”” 

“A surveyor—civil engineer, I believe they 
call them now-a-days, as they have new-fan- 
gled notions for everything.” 

“What could have called him into this 
part of the country? Certainly a railroad 
cannot be talked about over our mountains!’ 

“ Unlikelier things have happened, I can 
tell you,’”’ replied the old man, bringing 
down his cane with a thump that caused his 
niece to start, “ But I believe he came here 
for no such purpose, Simply to rusticate, 
Is that not the fashionable term, miss ?” 

“ Then he is simply a bird of passage ?’’ 

“ He is a noble fellow, anyhow, and wheth- 
er you like it or not, I have invited him here 
to dine.” 

“T have no right to object, uncle.” 

“Of course not; though there is no telling 
what a woman will do. So see to it that we 
have a good dinner, something solid, and 
then as many French airs and jimcracks as 
you please.” 

It would have been contrary to all precon- 
ceived ideas of womanhood if Maud had not 
dressed herself with exceeding care upon the 
following day, and entered the parlor radi- 
ant with beauty—and all the necessaries 
added, She was introduced, and received 
her visitor with the rare grace that good so- 
ciety can alone give, and very soon the con- 
versation flowed easily, and she wa» free 
with her compliments of his kind-hearted- 
ness and bravery. 

“It was very little—nothing more than 
any true man would have done,” he replied ; 
and then instantly changed the subject. 

“Modest as well as brave, a rare thing in 
aman,” was the mental comment of the 
girl as she listened to his conversation with 
her uncle for a weary hour; for it was all 
about the Van Courtlands the old man had 
known in his younger days. 

But she was repaid when the late dinner 
had been despatched, and, seated at the 

piano, he mingled his rich deep bass voice 
with hers, proving himself an accomplished 
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musician, as he was, And later still, when 
the house was hushed, and she sat in the 
privacy of her own chamber, she could not 
deny that she had found her ideal, so far as 
the physical was concerned, for Kent Van 
Courtland was tall, strong, brave, with eyes 
black and sparkling, hair and mustache of 
the same hue, a sweet smile and a sweet 
voice, Yes, she had found her ideal, and 
the love that had so long been denied en- 
trance was creeping into her soul, filling the 
void, and was glorifying her entire being. 

With sach an introduction, and especially 
as he was urged so to do, the visits of Van 
Courtland grew to be frequent, and his stay 
was protracted far beyond what he had at 
first anticipated. Like Maud, his passions 
were strong, and the depths of his heart 
had never before been stirred. But he was 
proud as well—knew that while she was 
blessed with wealth, his fortune was entirely 
in prospective—and though riches would 
never influence him in the least in the choice 
of a wife, yet the world would look upon it 
in that light. So he shrank from making 
known his feelings, and yet, mothlike, flut- 
tered still around the candle, only to scorch 
his wings beyond cure. But the game was 
a dangerous one they were playing, and if 
not successful, must result fatally to both, 
for there never could be a medium to souls 
like theirs. 

Summer was fading slowly and beautifully 
into autumn, and the hills were clothed in 
russet, gold and vermilion, Van Courtland 
had been often called away by business, but 
ever returned, and Maud counted the days 
of his absence, and always looked anxiously 
for his coming. She did not deny the true 
state of her feelings to her cousin (who was 
her confidant in all things), and many along 
talk they had upon the subject. But Maud 
was slowly giving up many of her quixotic 
ideas, and all her former theory of the real 
was lapsing into the ideal—even romantic, 

Both the profession and taste of Van 
Courtland, as well as the natural craving of 
man for gun and fishing-rod, led him to 
make frequent explorations in the neighbor- 
ing hills, and Maud entered enthusiastically 
into his descriptions, and longed to join him 
in bis researches, 

“Such a thing would be impossible,” he 
replied, “very much as it would please me, 
But there are some of the wonders of na- 
ture, and some beautiful scenery, to which 
you are a stranger, that I would gladly show 
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you, confident that you would enjoy it as 
much as I have done.” 

“And I will go. Uncle, will you make one 
of the party?” 

“ Catch me tugging, and puffing, and blow- 
ing up the hills,” answered the old man, 
with a merry laugh, as he looked at his 
somewhat obese figure, “just for the sake of 
looking at rocks! No, no, miss! you will 
have to excuse me. I have long been out of 
training, and would as soon think of enter- 
ing the prize ring, or a foot race. But that 
is no reason why you should not enjoy your- 
self. Mr. Yan Courtland will take good care 
of you, I have no doubt.” 

“With my life,’ was the low-voiced an- 
swer, that only reached, as it was intended 
to do, the ears of Maud, who could not keep 
back the telltale blushes. 

“Well,” continued the old man, intent 
upon his own thoughts, “you can ride the 
pony, Maud, as far as it is possible, make up 
a party, have John take the lumber wagon 
with any quantity of luncheon, and so have 
a lively time. I wish I was able to accom- 
pany you, but the gout, miss, the gout, add- 
ed to the weight of over sixty years, forbids.” 

“There is one spot in particular,” contin- 
ued Van Courtland, “ that I wish to show 
you, I have found a hitherto undiscovered 
cave, as I believe, and from it the view is 
grand and sublime, We can reach it bya 
little rough walking, and you will be amply 
repaid for the exertion.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” replied Maud, 
“and with your permission will get up a lit- 
tle party and make the necessary prepara- 
tions. When shall we go?” 

“To-morrow, if agreeable. The next day 
I must start for the city.” 

** So soon!” 

The words might have applied to either 
the proposed visit or his leaving, but, lover- 
like, he applied them to the latter, and looked 
his thanks in a manner she could not fail to 
understand. 

The morrow broke brightly, and half a 
dozen merry couples started upon the pro- 
posed picnic, amply provided with all crea- 
ture comforts—in fact, everything that the 
careful old uncle deemed essential. Being 
well-mounted, they rode swiftly forward, 
followed by the lumbering and heavily-laden 
wagon, and when the road terminated, they 
formed a quasi-gipsey encampment, and with 
sharpened appetites made the very reverse 
of a fashionable meal. 


That done, Van Courtland pointed out va- 
rious places of interest, and called their at- 
tention to scenes that the most gifted artist 
would fail to reproduce upon canvas, for 
though nature has many a copyist, she has 
never a rival, 

* Now then, ladies,”’ he said, “I will lead 
the way to the cave of which I have hereto- 
fore spoken. Let me warn you, however, 
that you must have sharp eyes; nay, I need 


not have said that—sure feet and stout ~ 


hearts. You must also be willing to soil 
your dresses, and endure a wetting. The 
entrance to the cave is behind a waterfall.’’ 

This was enough for the majority, and the 
project was about to be given up, when 
Maud interposed with: 

“T shall certainly go if you will accompany 
me, Mr. Van Courtland.” 

“T shall only be too happy to be your 
guide, and, if need be, your protector, But,” 
and he paused and looked anxiously about, 
“ there is every prospect of a thunderstorm, 
Had we not better postpone our visit?” 

“No time like the present. And, as you 
say we shall have to pass behind a fall, a tri- 
fle more of wetting can do no harm.” 

He took from. the wagon a waterproof, 
and after vainly endeavoring to persudile 
some of the others to accompany them, he 
gave Maud his hand, and they began their 
downward journey. The path was winding 
and steep, and the footing uncertain, and 
soon it became necessary for the hand to be 
changed for an arm, which more than once 
had to encircle the waist to keep her from 
falling. 

But at length the bottom was reached, and 
they stood before the foam-flecked sheet of 
water that leaped from the rocks twenty feet 
above, The fall—the view from that point, 
with the grand old mountains rising over- 
head and the river and green valleys stretch- 
ing away in front, would indeed have well 
repaid Maud for the toil in reaching it, had 
not the storm swiftly gathered and now 
broken in fury about them, Something as 
it must have been in the time of the flood, 
the flood-gates of heaven were opened, the 
earth rocked with the thunder, and the light- 
ning’s glare almost blinded them. To seek 
other shelter was impossible, The cave 
was their only resource, and Van Court- 
land led the awed but brave girl behind the 
swollen fall and assisted her to climb to the 
hollow in the rocks, 

“ Here, at least, we are safe,” he whispered, 
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as he drew her to the most remote corner, 
and arranged a seat. 

“And it would have paid for a hundred 
fold the fatigue. Look at the lightning as it 
gleams, flashes and shimmers through the 
prismatic waters, Never has mortal con- 
ceived of aught like this. «It is the fairyland 
of childhood!” 

It was in reality startlingly beautifu!, and 
as the sky darkened and the lightning played 
more fitfully, their lips were hushed and 
their souls bowed to the majesty of the God 
of storms, But soon fear began to creep in 
upon them, The edge of the rock was evi- 
dently crumbling. Particles were constant- 
ly falling, and what if a great mass should 
give way, block up the entrance, and entomb 
them forever ? 

But it could not be. The rocks had stood 
sinée the throes of creation, and certainly 
no single storm could hurl them down, At 
least Van Courtland thought 80, but even as 
he was whispering words of consolation 
there came a fearful flash of lightning, a ter- 
rific burst of thunder, a sudden upheaving 
of the ground, a mighty crash, and all was 
darkness ! 

“Great Heaven!’ exclaimed Maud, cling- 
ing to her companion for support. “ the rocks 
have fallen in front, and we are buried alive!’’ 

“Tt may not be as you think,’’ but he 
shuddered as he spoke, “ Wait. I will make 
an examination.” 

He drew fortli the little case of matches 
he always carried, struck one after another, 
and by their feeble light was enabled to as- 
certain the true state of the case, to find 
that her sad words were true, that they were 
indeed shut out from all the world, that hun- 
dreds of tons ofearth and rock must have fall- 
en, loosened by the continual dripping of the 
water, and the sudden freshet, perchance by 
a bolt of lightning, and that there could be 
scarcely a possibility of escape, of being res- 
cued while yet alive! 

“ Miss Elliston, no, with the shadows of 
eternity upon us I will not,mock my feelings 
by calling you so, Maud, dear Maud, I must 
tell the truth,”’ 

“ It is better to do so at all times,” she re- 
plied, in a hoarse and unnatural voice, 

“Your worst fears are realized. We are 
indeed lost. And here, with the treacherous 
sands of time sliding from beneath our feet, 
I must confess my love.” 

“ You need not say more,” she answered, 
bending towards him and placing her hand 


in his, “ Love shall glorify the brief residue 
— if itis to be so—of our life, and hand-in- 
hand we will pass through the golden gate.” 

For a time their new-born—not newly- 
born, but just confessed—affection triumphed 
over all other things. In sweet sad com- 
munion, locked fast within each other’s arms, 
with heart beating against heart, and lip an- 
swering kiss for kiss, they forgot that their 
only bridal would be that of death. Yet 
they could not but awaken to a realizing 
sense of their condition, and each, suffemihg 
more for the other’s sake than his or her 
own, sought means of escape, 

Vain! Vain! Never were mortals more 
completely entrapped, and every effort proved 
abortive, and theyreturned again and again, 
to find sad consolation in the almost match- 
less love that pervaded their entire being. 

And slowly—how slowly, the hours crept 
on, The last match had been consumed, 
their watches had stopped, they had slum- 
bered fitfully in each other’s arms, all of time 
was lost for them, and the horrible, slow, 
torturing death of starvation was slowly but 
creeping upon them, In the strongest mean- 
ing of the term, they were dying by inches, 
the spirit was being freed from the confining 
clay, particle by particle. 

All of hope had long since died out, the 
close air was terrible to their lungs, the chill 
damps freezing the very marrow in their 
bones, yet, brave-hearted, they murmured 
not, made no complaints, were even happy 
in their mutual adoration. It was a love 
now (no matter what it might have been un- 
der other circumstances) unsuilied by a taint 
of earth, almost as much so as that of the 
angels, the nearest possible approach to that 
they would enjoy when life had faded out as 
a dream—ended like a song that was sung. 
But though the spirit grew strong in suffer- 
ing, the flesh became weaker, and the end 
was very near, 

“ Kent,’ murmured the poor devoted girl, 
as she endeavored to nestle still more closely 
to his heart, ‘Iam dying. ‘Kiss me, dar- 
ling, and promise not to remain “long after I 
have gone. I would not go even to heaven 
without you.” 

“ This is horrible, But, Maud, try to live 
yet for my sake.’’ 

“Tt cannot be! I have battled to the last 
extremity—can do so no longer. My strength 
has given way, my heart has ceased its beat- 
ing. Kiss ni® yet once more—how very dark 
and cold it is! We will be united forever in 
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heaven. Hush! do not weep. Love—is— 
f—death !” 

He felt her sink back in his arms and her 
form become limp and motionless, Then his 
own senses reeled, and the angels that looked 
down into that dark prison-house saw the 
dying straining to his heart the dead. 

For a long time, however, the earth that 
had fallen had been slowly crumbling away, 
without their kuowledge, and when the 
black-winged messenger of death was sum- 
mofiing them, the entire mass gave way with 
a crash and the blessed sunlight and pure 
air entered unchecked. 

In an instant’Van Courtland was himself 
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again. He lifted the beautiful form in his 
arms and staggered from beneath the sheet 
of water with a great joy swelling in his 
heart; reached the firm ground, but only to 
fall into the arms of the old uncle of Maud, 
who, with his friends, had been unceasing in 
the toil of rescue. * 
From the very jaws of death they had been 
snatched, and were brought back again to 
life, and beauty, and love; alove that lasted 
until many children had arisen to call them ° 
blessed, lasted for many a long happy year 
before they in reality took their places in 
“the low green tent that never outward 


swings.” 


A MOTHER’S LAMENT. 


BY ALICE B, BROWN. 


*Tis a dreary night, and the feathery snow 
Falls swiftly down from the leaden sky, 
While the wintry winds round the corner 
sweep 
With many a moan and quivering sigh, 
I start with a shudder at every sound, 
For I think that I hear again once more 
The hurrying feet of the men who brought 
My murdered boy to his mother’s door. 


*T was a night like this, and pearly wreaths 
Were silently shrouding vale and hill; 

But the face I pressed to my anguished 

heart 

Was white as the snow, as cold and still. 

I prayed for a glance from my darling’s eyes, 
Closed for aye neath their fringe of jet, 

And kisses rained’on his broad white brow, 
Where the red lifeblood was oozing yet, 


And once I thgught his pale lips moved, 
But I knew no more, for reason fled ; 

And when the morn dawned cold and gray 
They whispered that my child was dead. 


© God! I thought my heart would break, 
When later still they told me all— 
That my boy, my beautiful bright-eyed one, 


Had met his death in a drunken brawl. 


Ab me! ah me! I can scarce believe 
That he left me only a year ago; 
For those long, long months of hopeless grief 
Have blanched my hair like the winter’s 
snow. 
Four of my darling children lie 
Asleep where the shades of the cypress fall, 


‘But the tears that are shed o’er my Robbie’s 


grave , 
Are the saddest, bitterest tears of all. 


Three who died in their infant bloom, 
At the pearly gates I know have met, 
But where is the fourth? my gifted boy, 
With his flashing eye, and curls of jet. 
The wind is wailing loud and wild, 
And faster still the suowflakes fall, 
Weaving a shroud for my sleeping child. 
O God, in mercy remember all! 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN —L TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


CHAPTER II. 


I FALL AMONG THIEVES, 


My senses soon left me. Benumbed with 
cold, and nearly wild with fright, I fell on 
the ice that was floating me down the river, 
and for a long time I was perfectly uncon- 
scious, 

A long time, indeed! How long do you 
think? It seems long to boys and girls to 
sit in school and study an hour and a half 
without leaving the room; but what would 
you think of a pause of three years in your 
life, when not a thing that you saw, or did, 
or that others did, was known to you! 

For this was precisely what happened to 
me. Three years in my life was a perfect 
blank; and during all that time, they tell me 
that I acted like idiot. I sat still, or 
walked about, so they say, like a child asleep ; 
when, 1 talked, it-was only some nonsensical 
gibberish, such as could not be written or 
repeated; and they had to teach me anew to 
feed myself. All this was the result of my 
dreadful fright and exposure; and it seemed 
to them as if I was always to be the poor lit- 
Ue fool that [ was then. 

And who do I mean by them? Ab! that 
recalls to me the only faint glimmering of 


sense that ever stole across my brain during 
that long weary time. Yes, I did realize 
that there was a woman near me most of the 
time; not Mag, but another, with a kinder 
face, and sweet, sad blue eyes, Men, too, I 
was conscious of—sometimes more, some- 
times less—rude, savage, loud-voiced men, 
who swore great oaths, and more than once 
struck me, when the woman would snatch 
me away and protect me, But all this is 
dim and hazy in my memory, aud I do not 
think it. could have seemed very real to me 
at the time, 

I awoke one day; I came back to my 
sepses as suddenly as you can make a mo- 
tion with your hand. I can’t tell what 
caused it; I don’t know what mysterious in- 
fluence was at work to free my childish 
brain from the mists had beclouded it. 
Very often I have asked the doctors what 
caused it, but they don’t give me much sat- 
isfaction, and I rather think they don’t 
know, No matter; I was myself again, and 
though it took me a good while to realize it, 
yet I thanked none the lea heartily for: 
that, 

I awoke, and I found myself lying on a 
lounge, in a room which I will presently de- 
seribe, The sun came in through the win- 
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dow, and the room was quite light. Isat 
up and looked about me in wonder, and then 


I heard a loud cheery voice, that seemed fa- © 


miliar to me, crying out: 

“Hi, Nick! what’s the matter?” 

I looked in the direction of the sound, and 
saw a woman coming towards me. She was 
tall, rather slender, and graceful in all her 
movements, and dressed in some coarse 
plain stuff, without ornament of any kind; 
but her face attracted me; her face, that I 
had seen so often, and yet never fully real- 
ized till now. It was not what people would 
call a handsome face; the features were too 
bold for that, and it was thin, and pale, and 
careworn; but as she bent down over me, 
_ and put her hang on my shoulder, her eyes 

lighted with such a look of compassion as 
made her perfectly beautiful in my eyes. 

« 's the gnatter, Nicky she asked, 
again. 

“JT—don’t know,” was all I could say, as 
I looked at her in bewilderment, “ Where 


am I?” 

Shé'started as she leard my voice; there 
was something in it that she had not been 
accustomed to hear from me, and she bent 


lower and looked steadily into my eyes, She 


saw something there that she had never 


seen before, and she started back and 
clasped her hands with amazement. 
“Good heavens! is it possible!’ she cried. 
Then snatching up an object from the 
floor, she held it up before my eyes, and 


seized me almost rudely by the shoulder, 


“Nick,” she cried, “what is that Iam 
holding up? Tell me this minute, or—or 
ru—” 

“That? Why, that’s a chair,” I replied, 
just as naturally as anybody could, “I 
thought everybody knew—” 

She never let me finish the sentence; she 
dropped the chair, and snatching me up in 
her arms, hugged me as though she were 
getting wild herself, and laughed and cried 
by turns. 

“He is saved, thank God! His senses 
bave come back to him—and O, how I shall 
love him now! Thank God! thank God!” 

I commenced to be r very early; 
I began thaf night. I carefully in- 
structed in my part by the woman—who, by 
the way, had told me to call her Betty—and 
I was prepared to play it when the time 
came, as it did that night. In brief, ehe had 
made me understand that my safety, per- 
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haps my life itself, depended on my playing 
the part of a foolish, idiotic boy, and doing it 
80 cleverly that the imitation would not be 
suspected by those who had known me as 
such for more than three years, She had 


‘but little time in which to instruct me, but 


I was a ready learner, and understood clear- 
ly the peril I was in. She had hardly done 
warning and cautioning me, and I was 
thinking over what a serious business it 
was, when there came a peculiar knock at 
the door, and the woman hastened to it. 

“Who's there?” she asked, softly. 

“Captain Jap, of course,” was the an- 
swer, in a rough voice; and she shot back 
the two heavy iron bolts that held the door, 
A man swaggered in, and she shut and bolt- 
ed the door in the same way. 

A man; not a very inviting one, certainly, 
He was a short thickset figure, dressed in a 
loose half-sailor rig, with a great tarpaulin 
hat over his eyes, and an enormous bushy 
pair of whiskers growing down over his 
breast. I could see very little of his face, 
butghis whole appearance was so forbidding 
that I hesitated, and a cold shiver ran over 
me as I remembered what Bet had made me 


promise todo, He had stopped short a few 


steps from the door, and was looking at me, 


Bet stood behind ‘him, and with her finger 
made a quick warning signal for me to go on. 
Summoning all my courage, I ran up and 
took hold of the skirts of his coat, and pull- 
ing them violently, I cried: 

“Captain Jap! Captain Jap! 0, you old 
fool, Captain Jap, are you here again »” 

The man gave a hearty laugh, which real- 
ly sounded to me as the growling of a wild 
beast might have done; and catching me up, 
he gave me a swing up towards the ceiling, 
and landed me again on the floor, scared 


enough, and glad to get to my feet again 
without broken bones, Then he gave me a 
rude poke in the ribs with his forefinger, at 
which I squared off with my little fists dou- 
bled, and shaking them at him, said: 

“Captain Jap, you old fool, some of these 
days, when you try that, Nicky will knock 
you over the moon. You see if he don’t!” 

The ruffian put his great hands to his fat 
sides, and actually yelled with laughter, 

** Dazy as ever, eh, Bet?” he said, when 
he could control his savage mirth enough to 
speak, ‘ He’s a perfect little fool, aint he?’”’ 

She answered by a nod, 

“And he hasn’t had any bright spells since 
I was here last, eh? He hasn’t showed any 
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signs that he is coming to his senses—eh ?”’ 
No, Jasper, he has not,” replied Bet, 
speaking very steadily as she told the lie that 
was necessary to my safety, ‘He has been 
just as you see him now all thg time. The 
poor fellow will always be a fool, I suppose; 
I don’t know of anything that could happen 
to make anything else of him.’’ 

“ Well, he’d better not come to his senses,” 
the man rejoined, in his coarse brutal way. 
“*Cause if he ever does, yon know what'll 
happen.” And he drew his hand across his 
bare throat, I trembled; I know that the 
woman trembled too; but neither *of us 
showed any agitation, She knew this man 
perfectly well, and knew that he meant what 
he said; and she had schooled me so well in 
the part that I was to play, that I neger be- 
trayed myself; I never showed by my speech 
or manner that I knew what he was talking 
about, although my blood ran cold at his 
horrible threats, and I was trembling all over 
with fear, 

“ Well, enough of this nonsense!’ the man 
exclaimed; and he snatched off the beard 
and whiskers from his face, and revealed 
himself to me as he really was. I can dis- 


tinctly remember it now, as a fat, pale, blood~ 


less face, with a heavy chin, and a cold blue 
eye that fairly glittered when it was turned 
towards me. It was a thoroughly bad face, 
without a spark of pity or kindness in it; 
and I had only to see it, to make up my 
mind that I would play the fool so well that 
he would never suspect me, 


Then the man flang himself down on the 


lounge where I had been lying, and called 
out: 


“Not yet,” she answered, 
“Well, that’s strange,” hegrowled, “It’s 
after sunset; this is the appointed night; 


they ought to be here. Ho—there’s one of 
them !’’ 

The knock which Captain Jap had given 
was now repeated on the door; and after a 
short parley, Betty admitted another man, 
who I could easily see was in disguise, He 
came forward and gave a rade kind of salute 
to Captain Jap, as the latter lay sprawled 
down over the lounge; and the head ruffian 
acknowledged it by a grunt. Then the last 
arrival took a seat on a stool. Another 
knocking was heard on the door, and anvuth- 
er disguised man was admitted by Betty; 
and this was repeated until there was a full 


dozen in the room. It was now so dark that 
Icould not see the faces of this hideous 
crowd, as they lounged about the room, some 
sitting on chairs tipped back against the wall, 
and others sitting and lying down on the car- 
pet. When Betty had bolted the door after 
the last arrival, she went to the three win- 
dows and drew down the heavy cloth cur- 
tains which were made to shut out every ray 
of light from the room; and then she lighted 
half a dozen candles which were placed 
against the walls in tin fixtures, All this 
time I had not been idle; sometimes warned 
by a look from Betty, sometimes by a nudge 
from her elbow, after ft grew dark in the 
room, I had uttered a great deal of nonsense, 
and had several times made these men laugh 
loudly. I was encouraged by such expres- 
sions as, “That’s you, Nick!” “He’s the 
worst little fool ever heard of!’ “Go it, 
Nicky, my little loon!’ 

By-and-by, when the whole band were as- 
sembled, and the candles were lighted, the 
captain called out: 

“Now we're all here, get out the table, 
Bet, and let’s see what we can show.” 

Betty made a sign to me to come and help 
her, which I did; and by our united efforts, 


we moved a large table out to the centre of 


the room. Around this table Captain Jap 
and his gang eagerly gathered; and, one 
after another, they laid down upon it the ar- 
ticles they had stolen since they last met. 
The captain, with a great flourish, laid down 


a leather wallet containing two hundred dol- 


Jars in bank bills; and the others followed 


with the plunder they had managed to se 
cure. One produced a dozen silver forks; 
another a pair of splendid gold bracelets; 
another a gold ring; another a gold watch 
and chain, Most of the plunder was either 
money or jewelry; the band did not trouble 


themselves with anything of less value. Af- 
ter these articles of plunder had all been 
placed on the table, and the company enter- 
tained with each man’ ry of how he cap- 
tured his part of it,"which sometimes drew 
peals of laughter from the crowd, and some- 
times expressions of admiration for the 
shrewduess displayed in taking it, a division 
was made of the money; the captain, as I 
remember, taking the lion’s share, about one- 
third, and dividing the other two-thirds 
among the other eleven. After that, the 
stolen jewelry was distributed around, each 
man being given a certain piece or pieces 
which he was required to tarn into money, 
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and to report the amount realized to the cap- 
tain, at this place, one month from that 
night, when the proceeds would be divided 
among the gang. Every man was instructed 
that he must bring some money to answer for 
the property confided to him; that if he could 
not sell itin the neighborhood, he must go 
further away, where there was a market for 
it, and where there would be no suspicion 
against theseller. The men all seemed to 
understand their instructions; they pocketed 
the jewelry they were expected to dispose of, 
threw off their disguises, and drew nearer to 
the table, evidently expecting some enter- 
tainment. 

“Now, Betty!” shouted the leader of the 
gang, bringing his fist down on the table so 
as to make it jump from the floor; “now, 
my girl, I’m awfully hungry; in fact, we all 
are. Bring on your grub, old girl, and don’t 
forget the bottles,”’ 

A wild cheer followed these words; and 
Betty proceeded to set the table with the 
necessary ware for a meal, with several tall 
black bottles in addition, Then she brought 
on a whole boiled ham, three loaves of bread, 
a huge plate of butter, and other food which 
Ido not remember. The men ate ravenous- 
ly, and Betty and I waited on them; I all 
the time keeping up my character of a fool, 
and causing loud bursts of laughter by the 
silly things that I said. After this rascally 
crowd had eaten as much as they could 
gorge, they began to drink;, and it was not 
long before every one of them was drunk. 
While they were quarrelling and talking loud 

over their cups, Betty drew me away from 
the table, and passing through a side door, 
showed me a little room snugly furnished, 
where I was to sleep. 

“I’ve tried to make it comfortable for you, 
Nicky,” she said, in her dreary hopeless'kind 
of way. “Hark!—hear that?’ 

I listened. Captain Jap was evidently on 
his feet, making a drunken ‘speech to the 
band, of which I to be the subject. 
He assured them that“T was nobody but a 
harmless little fool, as they: knew, whom 
Betty had taken a fancy to; but that I didn’t 
know anything at all, and never would. Fi- 
nally, if he ever caught me spying about, or 
appearing to know what was going on, he 
would blow my brains out: at a moment’s 
notice, And the band received this speech 
with cheers, and drank the’ good health of 
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caught me in her arms and kissed me a dozen 
times. . 

“ They'll do no such bloody work without 
trampling over the corpse of Betty,” she 
said. “‘They shan’t hurt you, boy; they 
shan’t hurt a hair of your head, I'll be a 
mother to you, poor outcast that you are; 
and by-and-by I will tell you something that 
will—” 

She stopped abruptly as she saw how 
eagerly I was listening to her words, 

“ Never mind, Nick,” she said, interrupt- 
ing herself, “ you are tired and excited now, — 
and want to go tosleep, Some other time 
T’ll have something to tell you that you'd like 
to hear. But I want you to promise me now, 
that, whatever happens to you, you’ll never, 
never be like those vile men out there.’’ 

“never will,” was my answer; and I 
know I gave it with all the sincerity that I 
felt. 

“That's a good boy,” she said, and she 
kissed me again. ‘‘I must go back now, or 
there may be trouble. To-morrow I'll talk 
more with you.” 

With that she left me. A hundred ques- 
tions were on my lips; I was burning to know 

-how I ever came there, where I belonged, 
and what my future was likely to be; but as 
the woman had said, I was tired, excited and 
very sleepy, and the moment my head 
touched the pillow I was sound asleep, I 
slept till the sun was pretty high in the east, 
and the sunlight was streaming in over my 
bed; my sleep was filled with curious dreams, 
in which the dear remembered face of my 
mother, and my little crib in my far-off home, 
were mingled with a railroad train, a wild 
flight, the drowning shriek of poor Mag, a 
fearful ride down the river on the ice, and 
the scenes and faces of this outlandish place. 
Bat I slept very soundly, though I dreamed 
so much; and when I awoke, 1 sprang from 
my bed and hastily dressed myself, impatient 
to see Betty again, and know all I could 
about myself. 


The place was as silent on that next morn- 
ing as though there had never been a drunk- 
en ruffian within a mile of it, Betty was 
busy preparing my breakfast, and not anoth- 
er person was to be seen, Themen were all 
gone, the litter they had made in their ca- 
rouse was all cleared away, anda neater or 
tidier place I never saw, 

I commenced an eager fire of questions as 
soon as I saw Betty ; but she laughed and 
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We listened to all this; and then Betty 


told me to wait a little until I had eaten my 

breakfast. I was hungry, as well as curious, 
and the sight of the good things that she 
had prepared for me made me quite willing 
to do 80, 

So I devoured her pancakes and honey, 
and drank the new milk till I was satisfied; 
and the good woman seemed well pleased to 
see me eat so heartily. When the things 
were cleared away I sat down on a stovl at 
her feet, aud she began to tell me much that 
I wanted to know. More than once her 
hands stroked my hair, and more than once 
she interrupted herself to say how much I 
reminded her of her little Walt, who died 
when he was three years old, but who would 
have been just my age if he had lived, 

* Well, how old am J?’ was my question. 

“This is June. You were seven on the 
first of last December,” 

“ How do you know ?” 

The directness of my question seemed to 
confuse her a little; but she answered: 

““Why—when you came here, there was 
a tiny picture-buok in the pocket of the lit- 
tle jacket you wore, and on ope of the blank 
leaves was written just-the name, ‘ Nicky,’ 
and the name of your birth. That’s all I 
know about that.” 

“Td like to see that book,” said I, getting 
more and more inquisitive. 

“T haven’t got it; I tried to save it, but it 
got lost,”? 

“Then you don’t know what my other 
name is?” 

She shook her head. 

“But where did I come from? who are 
my father and mother, and what place was 
it that I used to live in? And what has be- 
come of Mag ?”’ 

Her story was briefly this. On the night 
of my perilous adventure on the ice, a trav- 
eller from New York was detained by busi- 
ness in a village on the Ohio side of the riv- 
er. He was bound to New Orleans, and 
haste was of the greatest consequence, He 
could save time by crossing the river directly, 
instead of going back to Cincinnati; but the 
river was filled with floating ice, and the 

boatmen were unwilling to undertake such a 
dangerous passage. At last the offer of fifty 
dollars tempted one of them, and he started 
with his passenger, Midway among the 
crashing, grinding masses they discovered 
My poor little benumbed insensible body; 
and I was taken into the boat, and brought 
over to the Kentucky shore. It happened 
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that this house was the nearest to the place 
where they landed; and seeing a light, they 
brought me up here, Betty was alone, as 
she was most of the time; and when she 
took me in, the traveller continued on bis 
way, and the boatman returned, But he 
never reached the Ohio shore alive; his dead 
body was found thirty miles below, a few 
days after! 

Betty brought me back to life after several 
hours of hard and almost hopeless work; 
and she quickly saw that I was bereft of 
sense. I suppose that fact only bound her 
more closely to the poor helpless child. She 
insisted on keeping me, and carried her 
point against the furious anger of Captain 
Jap; and he at last, satisfied that I was a 
fool, and could do no harm, had ceased his 
opposition, So I had lived in this strange 
place for three years and more, cared for and 
protected by Betty, and hated and often sus- 
pected by the thieves who made it their head- 
quarters, 

“But where is Mag?” I asked. Betty 
made strange of the question, though I could 
see she was confused by it, and asked who 
Mag was. I told her what recollection I had 
of her, and how I had last seen her strug- 
gling in the river among the ice. She lis- 
tened closely to every word I said, and seemed 
greatly interested by my narrative; but when 
I had finished all I could tell, she declared 
that she knew nothing of Mag, and that 
there could be no doubt that she was druwned 
on that fearful night, 

“ Poor Mag!’ I said; and my tears flowed 
at thethought of her. I was old enough 
now to understand that I had been stolen 
away from my home, for some mysterious 
purpose which I could not understand, and 
that Mag was the chief actor in the outrage; 
but still her name and her well-remembered 
face and voice were associated with all that I 
could remember that wagpleasant in my in- 
fancy, and I could of hér now as a 
dear lost friend. But"she was lost to me 
forever; and my thoughts soon turned from 
her to my present situation and prospects, 

I began to ask Be hat could be done 
to restore me to my home, and how she 
thought we could easiest find out where it 
was. She stopped me before I had half 
done my questions, and told me that she 
hoped I would see my parents befure long; 
that she thought they could be found with- 
out much difficulty, whenever she was able 
to begin the search; and that, now I was 
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myself again, she would do it just as soon as 
she could, but at present— 

And that brought her to speak of herself, 
and of her relations with this gang of thieves, 
It was a sorrowful story, and my heart bleeds 
for poor Betty as I tell it. Ten years before 
she was a bright handsome girl, living ina 
happy home in Louisville. Jasper Ba!lard— 
the “Captain Jap”? I had seen here—was a 
brilliant dashing fellow, rich and popular, 
devoted to nothing so much as horse-racing. 
In an evil bour he became acquainted with 
Betty, and fancying that he loved her, paid 
his addresses to her. She was young and 
unsuspecting, and took him for the manly 
generous fellow that he appeared, and prom- 
ised to marry him, Her parents strongly op- 
posed the match, not thinking him a fit per- 
son to be entrusted with their child’s happi- 
ness, If they had lived, Betty might have 
been saved all the misery that afierward be- 
fell her; but both of them were carried off 
in one week by the cholera, and she, left 
alone in the world, beeame the wife of Jas- 
per Ballard. Her life since that day had 
been one long story of unhappiness, Her 
husband turned out to be a gambler and a 
drunkard, and his fortune quickly melted 
away. The little child that was born ‘to 
them might have been a comfort to her, but 
it died. Her husband went from bad to 
worse, but she clung to his fortunes and 
would not leave him, although he was prov- 
ing every day how little he cared for her, 
Five years before he had brought her to this 
place; and such a place! ‘An old long-aban- 
doned house, near the river, in the midst of 
a flat sandy plain, over which was scattered 
a poor growth of dwarfed trees, and not an- 
other house within two miles, in any direc- 
tion! A lonelier, more desolated spot was 
not to be found in the State of Kentucky, or 
any other State, for that matter; but it was 
exactly the place gaat Captain Jap wanted. 
He was an’odd a rascal; he was not 
satisfied to be a rascal*on his own hook,’ 
and make a living by gambling, as he easily 
might have done; he minst have power—he 
must be a leader ai rascals, So he had 
gathered this band of a dozen or more choice 
spirits about him, aiff had entered into a 
compact of villany with them. Some were 
“ sneak thieves,” some ‘confidence men,’’ 
some burglars, and some highway robbers 
and river pirates. They travelled hundreds 
of miles from the old house, and each pur- 
sued his wicked business in his own way. 
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Once in every month—on the third Friday 
—they assembled at the headquarters to 
have a feast and a carouse, and to divide 
their plunder, Or rather, the money was 
divided; such valuable articles as had been 
stolen were given to some of the gang to 
turn into money, and report it at the next 
meeting, for division, In these divisions 
Captain Jap was careful to secure the lion’s 
share, he taking one third of the whole. In 
return for this, he was bound to help any of | 
the band who got into trouble, no matter 
how far off he might be; and when any of 
them were arrested on suspicion, he was 
bound to do his best to get him released, 
Betty was useful to him only as a woman 
who took care of the old hoase, and provided 
the monthly banquets of the gang out of the 
money he furnished her. The place was 
perfectly safe, for there was no highway 
witbin a mile of it, and only now and then 
was there a chance boatman near it. Great 
steamers, loaded with travellers, went up 
and down the river daily, in sight of it, but 
nobody ever dreamed of the secrets of crime 
that this old rginous house, off among the 
dwarf timber, could tell, if houses could tell 
tales, 

But why didn’t Betty run away from this 
dreadful place, and these awful men? Why 
couldn’t she and I be off at any moment— 
now—and make a business of finding my 
father and mother, who, of course, would be 
so grateful to Betty for bringing me back 
that they would be glad to provide for her? 
Why couldn’t we? 

She had two answers to my eager ques- 
tions; one of them relating to herself, the 
other to both of us, Jasper Ballard was her 
husband. She had clung to him thus far in 
the hope of reforming him; womanlike, she 
could not give bim up. It was hoping against 
hope; he seemed to be perfectly hardened, 
and lately, when under the influence of 
liquor, he had more than once threatened 
her with violence. Her eyes flashed as she 
mentioned that. 

“He’s never struck me yet,” she said, 
“With all his badness, he’s never laid his 
hand on me in anger. If he ever does—” — 

She did not finish the sentence, but I 
knew the woman well enough to believe 
that it would be bad indeed fur Captain Jap 
if he ever ventured to strike her! 

She frankly confessed that no such feel- 
ing as this would bind her to this bad map 
much longer. Her influence over bim was 
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about gone; she was now nothing more than 
aservant tohim. But there was another 
reason, and she bade me go to the window 
to find out what that was, I did so, and 
looking out over the dreary stretch of serub- 
by trees, I could distinguish a man sitting 
under one of them, in plain sight of the 
house, smoking a pipe. 

“Now look from the opposite window,” 
she said. 

1 saw the same thing there, Another man 
was lounging on that side, whittling a stick. 

“They are spies,” she said, when I came 
back and sat down on the stool at her feet. 
“For several months past Jasper has dis- 
trusted me. When I take my basket and go 
over to the nearest village, three miles south, 
to buy supplies, one of them goes with me, 
and attends me everywhere I go, ready to 
swear out a warrant against me, I suppose, 
for stealing the basket that I carry, if I 
should try to betray the gang. The other 
stays here with you, Now you see, Nicky, 
how we are bound, hand and foot, by these 
scoundrels, We must be patient a little 
longer, and trust in God. Don’t forget 
what I have taught you about keeping up 
the deception, and making them think you 
area fool, It willall be right, and very soon, 
too; trust me for that.” 

She patted my head and turned to some 
work she had to do, bidding me amuse’my- 
selfas best I could. I opened the door lead- 
ing into the front hall, where the paper was 
mouldering on the walls, and the plastering 
was dropping from the ceiling, A troop of 
rats, disturbed by my approach, scampered 
noisily away. I went out to the outside 
door, which fronted the river, and looked 
out upon it. More than a quarter of a mile 
from where I stood, a large steamer, deco- 
rated with flags and streamers, was passing 
up the river; and though I could not separ- 
ate one person from another, I could see by 
the brilliant and varied colors that a crowd 
of gayly-dressed people were aboard, and I 
could plainly hear the beautiful music of a 
band. My heart swelled with grief and long- 
ing, and a big lump came up in my throat as 
I saw and listened. O, what a sweet sad air 
that band was playing! I did not know its 
name then, but I have heard it often since, 
and know that it was “* Home, Sweet Home.” 
And these people were bound to Cincinnati 
for a holiday! Why could not Betty and I 
be aboard of that steamer, flying from these 
outlaws, on our way back to the beautiful 


home that I had been torn from? I thought 
of this, and wept with agrief that many a 
strong man might have wept under; and 
then, after a few moments, I remembered 
the little prayers that I used to repeat in my 
far-away home, and I repeated them again, 
and asked God to keep me free from the 
wickedness of these men, and to deliver Bet- 
ty and me from them speedily. » 

1 was yet less than eight years old; just 
the age when boys who have mothers love 
to lay their heads in their laps and cry, when 
they feel grieved, and when they have fa- 
thers, to take hold of the big fatherly hand, 
and trot along by his long legs on the street. 
A cruel chance had thrown me, poor little 
outcast that I was, upon the world; and the 
hard knocks and buffets of the world were 
hardening my young spirits before its time 
for the fierce battle of life, in which I was to 
be a soldier in the front. 


I pass over a year and a half, and come to 
the December that found me nine years of 
age. Things at the old house had gone on 
pretty much as I have pictured them. Cap- 
tain Jap and his thieves had met there 
monthly to divide their ill-gotten plurder, 
and have their carouse; the watch was all 
the time carefully kept up over Betty and 
me, and I had continued to play the fool 
whenever the men were about. Nobody had 
interfered with the old house; I believe we 
saw but two strangers there in all this time, 
and they were beggars. Under Betty’s tui- 
tion I had improved the time wonderfully. 
In spite of the spy who always followed her, 
she managed to buy some books and writing 
materials at the village; and in this year and 
a half I learned to read and write, to cipher 
in the simple rules of arithmetic, and I 
learned all that could be learned from a 
quarto geography, with maps. This study 
interested me more than any other; and as 
I read and learned about the nations of the 
earth, the oceans, the —— and the strange 
foreign lands, I longed to it them all, and 
reso that I would someday. Howmuch 
that geograpby had to do with my future! 

I had to study on the sly, as I may say; 
the spies of Captain @ap were ever on the 
watch; they slept in the house at night, and 
they often came in without knocking in the 
daytime, when the door was unbolted, to see 
what was going on. All that I learned was 
learned by stealth; and I had to be always 
ready to hide my books or slate on the slight- 
est alarm, and assume the part of the fool 
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again. But I learned rapidly, because I was’ 
eager to learn; I can bope for nothing better 
for the boys and girls who follow me through 
my adventures, than that they may improve 
their advantages half as well. 

I come down now to an afternoon of that. 
December afternoon when another crisis in 
my life occurred. It was Thursday; the 
captain and+his gang would not arrive for 
twenty-four hours. I had been reading 
aloud to Betty, while she sewed, from a 
story-book that she had bought in the vil- 
lage. It was a beautiful, pleasant story of 
the life of a bappy family of parents and chil- 
dren, at their home on a green hillside in 
Vermont; and as [ read, my old longings 
returned with tenfold force, and I threw the 
book passionately on the floor. 
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“ Betty, I can’t stand it!” Isobbed. “I 
want to go home; I will go home, wherever 
itis, I wont stay here any longer among 
these thieves, and play the fool to deceive 
that wicked Captain Jap.”’ 

**You went, eb, you young viper? You 
wont, wont you? May 1 be scorched all 
over if = don’t fix you out now, you young 
spy!” 

The words were spoken in a hoarse grating 
voiee, which we knew tov well, I sprang 
from the stool, and Betty, with a frightened . 
cry, started for the door. Toolate; the bolt 
had been left drawn back, and having stealth. 
ily approached, he had overbeard my words 
and now stood on the threshold, glaring like 
an angered wild beast upon me—Captai. 
Jap! 


LITTLE NOLL 
BY M. A. ALDER, 


Nott was the oldest of quite a large family, 
and although a delicate sensitive child, much 
looked up to and depended upon by his little 
brothers and sister. When, therefore, he fell 


from a ladder one day, rendering himself a 
cripple for days to come, perhaps for life, it 


was a sad time for all, and if it had not been 
for Noll’s teacher, Miss Ernestine Strathmay, 
the poor little fellow would have had a weary 
time of suffering and poverty, as well as those 
who loved him. Miss Strathmay’s uncle 
was a physician, a kind-hearted gentleman, 
who at once took an interest in his niece’s 
unfortunate little pupil. 

So it happened that in time Noll became 
dearer to Miss Strathmay than any one else 
in the world, and he loved ber with an almost 
equal love. He lived with her, and she was 
unwilling to have him return to his home, 
making his lameness her excuse and bis. 

But Noll was an earnest little fellow, and 
sometimes he oh steal his hand into Miss 
Strathmay’s and if it were not nearly 
time for him to begin to be something beside 
a baby and a trouble to other people. 

“A trouble, Noll!’ 

“Tt seems as if I were.” 

“ Never to me, or to any one, I am willing 
to assure you, my darling.” 

“Tam afraid I shall never be of much use 
to anybody,’’ said Noll, his lip quivering. 

“And I am sure you will always be of use 
to me,” said Miss Strathmay, “and to my 
uncle,” 


You are right there, Tina,” said Dr, 
Shyler. “I am sure I do not know what we 
should do without Noll. Why, the child is 
crying! What is the matter?” 

* Nothing,” said Noll, 

This was always a final reply with Noll, 
Tina knew, and she did not urge him to any 
other, but she said: 

** Listen, Noll, and I will tell you some- 
thing that will dry your tears, my darling. 
Something that ought to make us both very 
happy.” 

Noll looked up witha wistful wise look in- 
to Tina’s face. 

“ Would you like to go away ?” asked Tina. 

“Away from here?” asked Noll. 

“ No, dear, go with me to a beautiful place, 
where you can look out of your window at 
the white waves,” 

“Go to the sea?” asked Noll, delightedly, 
clapping his hands, 

“Yes,” said Tina, smiling at his delight. 
“You and I together. We can walk along 
the beach and pick up shells,” 

* Pink and blue ones?” 

“Yes, and white pearly ones.” 

“0, said Noll, delightedly, ‘ do you really 
mean that we are going ?”’ 

“Yes, My uncle has given me for my 
birthday present a sum of money sufficient 
for the purpose.” 

“©, you mustn’t spend your money to 
make a baby of me,”’ said Noll, with a quaint 
diguity and a sort of care-taking manner. 
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“T have a right once in a while to indulge 
myself, Noll, And in this instance I must 
not be put off.” 

Tina fancied having the child dictate to 
her. It was pleasant to be governed by his 
childish words, He was her little judge 
in the affairs of her life. At least, she al- 
ways asked Noll’s advice, having taken her 
own previously, and Noll, being a wise little 
fellow, generally divined what that had been. 

But now Tina was determined to indulge 
herself, and Dr. Shyler heartily approved. 

“Stay all summer,” he said, “I preseribe 
it for you and Noll. If you come back before 
the leaves begin to turn in the September 
woods, I shall send you right back again.” 

Noll was in ecstasies when he found him- 
self with Tina in a little room whose win- 
dows looked directly over rocks that peered 
sharply above the seething, boiling foam of 
the waves, 

“© Miss Ernest,” he said, “shall we go 
down to it, and may I dip my hands and my 
feet into it?” 

“Yes, your whole little self,” said Ernest- 
ine, “ but not until to-morrow morning.” 

They were the only ones staying as yet at 
the little cottage where they were, and, after 
tea, they wandered solitary on the beach and 
among the rocks, and watched the moon 
come up over the water, Noll clapping his 
hands to see the long rippling path of light 
that stretched over the waves, 

Tina heard it nearly all the night for she 
lay wakeful, sometimes rising gently from 
her bed and starting to the window to catch 
the inspiration of the hour. 

In the morning, she allowed him to dress 
in his fancy bathing-suit, and before break- 
fast to go down among the rocks and cling- 
ing to their sides suffer the rough waves to 
break over him. How he screamed with de- 
light, and how he laughed when he stood 
dripping and shivering in a sheltered cove, 
to doff his wet clothing and don the dry. 
Then a brisk run home to a breakfast of 
smoking griddle-cakes and fried fish, 

Noll was a little lame still, but he could 
run faster than Ernestine, though he could 
endure less, Their rambles on the beach 
always left him tired and listless. Ernestine 
was troubled about him, She had hoped the 
sea breeze wculd fan new color into his 
cheeks, but they were a long time about it, 
and the weeks stole by, leaving bim pale 
still, though active, and as happy as she 
could wish, 


Now people came and went, bnt she and 
Noll kept to themselves, until one night there 
entered the dining-room just as they were 
all seated at tea, a gentleman and lady with 
whom Miss Strathmay was acquainted, They 
had arrived somewhat unexpectedly, and she 
had not known of their coming, and she felt 
at once a shadow creep over her happiness, 
and drew Nell’s chair a little nearer to her 
side, 

Mr. Henstone’s eyes wandered round the 
table, and Tina felt them rest on her. She 
bowed nervously, Then he and his sister 
came and claimed acquaintance with her, 

“ Are you the only one here?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Tina, “I and my little boy, 
Noll.” And she placed her hand tenderly 
on Noll’s head. 

“Your little boy?” repeated Miss Hen- 
stone, questioningly. 

“Yes,” said Tina, smiling, and she re- 
lated how Noll had come to her notice, 

“0,” said Miss Henstone; then she and 
her brother seated themselves at the table 
some distance from Tina, and little more was 
said between them, 

Tina wished to avoid them, for Miss Hen- 
stone’s presence was sufficient to render her 
uncomfortable, remembering as she did how, 
during a long stay at Dr. Shyler’s, she had 
contrived to make it, for her, a time long to 
be remembered for unpleasantness, 

But Miss Henstone was not so easily put 
off; she continually surprised Tina when she 
was strolling with Noll on the beach looking 
for shells, and picking up here and there a 
pebble or ashell, dropped them carelessly 
into the boy's hand, 

Noll looked up with a pleased smile, 

“ Here,” said Tina, quickly, handing him 
a shining pebble; “ this is for you; see what 
a lovely color, Noll.” 

“ Yes, and look at this she'l the lady gave 
me,’’ said Noll, “ see how pink!” 

“ I shall give you every pretty one I find,” 
said Miss Henstone. And it seemed to Tina 
that all the pretty ones fell to her share, and 
that she gave Noll half a dozen to her giving 
him one, 

As the days went by Miss Henstone gained 
more and more in Noll’s affections, aud Tina 
saw with a secret bitterness of heart her 
cherished darling—hers—turning to Miss . 
Henstone instead of herself, with his glad 
eyes and winning smile, 

Tina could not believe that Miss Henstone 
really cared for him; it seemed as if she only 


wished, if possible, to get Noll away from 
her, and this made ft all the harder for her 
to endure. In this she was alittle mistaken ; 
Miss Henstone really liked Noll. At first, 
perhaps she had played with him for the sake 
of some amusement, but Noll’s artless inno- 
cence, and belief in her, fascinated her, and 
she loved him at last, if not as intensely, as 
much as Tina loved him. 

As for Noll, his love fur Tina had always 
been and always would be a kind of venera- 
tion; for Miss Henstone it was a delight un- 
shadowed by the weight of any awe. 

When Tina wished to have him to herself, 
and take his little band in hers that they 
might wander off together in some serious 
mood, Miss Henstone was sure to engage 
him in a frolic, and Noll would sleep with a 
petulant merry smile on his face, instead of 
the wistful half sad smile that Tina liked so 
well. 

She had half a mind to go home at first, 
but at the mention of it Noll’s face grew so 
suddenly sober, and he pleaded so with his 
patient little eyes to remain, that for his 
sake she resolved todo so. For his sake she 
tolerated Miss Henstune, even tried to cul- 
tivate a liking for her. This generosity Miss 
Henstone did not at all appreciate. She said 
carelessly, one night: 

“Let us run off to the beach before Miss 
Ernest comes,” 

“ Before she comes?” said Noll, surprised. 

“O, 1 forgot,’ said Miss Henstone, “ she 
would not know where to find us.” 

“She might see us,” said Noll; “but I 
guess we had better wait.’’ 

“You area nice obedient child to Miss 
Strathmay,” said Miss Henstone, 

Noll’s brow grew perplexed, he did not like 
Miss Henstone’s praise, 

Why ?” he asked. 

“You do always exactly as she would have 
you do.” 

“0,” said Noll, “I love her.” 

Miss Henstone stood tapping the sandy 
soil with her foot. 

“What wakes you love her?” she asked, 

“T never thought,”’ said Noll. “I loved 
her to begin with,” 

Miss Henstone ceased tapping with her foot. 

“Did you love me to begin with?” she 
asked, suddenly. 

Noll blushed and hesitated, 

“No,” said Miss Henstone, “I see that 
you did not. Do you love me now?” 

yes,’ said Noll, “ dearly 
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It was just as he was making this declara- 
tion, and just as Miss Henstone was stoop- 
ing to kiss him, that Tina appeared. All the 
afternoon, she had been suffering from a se- 
vere headache brought on in the morning by 
finding Noll in Miss Henstone’s room with a 
book of pictures in his lap, looking him- 
self the picture of happiness and content, 
Her face flushed when she saw him kissing 
Miss Henstone, and she said, nervously: 

“There, Noll, that is enough.” 

“No, it is not enough,” said Miss Hen- 
stone. And she put both arms about the 
boy and kissed him agaiu and again. 

“ Now we’ll go down to the beach,” said 
Noll, joyfully. 

“T am not going to-night,” said Tina, 

“0,” said Noll, in a disappointed tone. 

“ We've waited for you,” said Miss Hen- 
stone, 

“T am sorry,” said Tina; “ go now as fast 
as you can,” 

“ But not without you,” said Noll. 

Tina could not resist the shade of triumph 
that stole into the smile with which she re 
garded him. 

“Go with Miss Henstone,” she said, pleas- 
antly. ‘I will watch you from here.” 

“ Why can’t you come?” pleaded Noll. 

“Never mind,” said Miss Henstone, “I 
am going alone.’”? And wrapping her bright 
shawl about her without looking back she 
took her way to the beach, 

Noll gazed wistfully after her. 

“Why do you not go with her?” asked 
Tina. “Run quickly; you can catch ‘up 
with her.” 

Noll replied by putting his little hand into 
hers, with a nestling affectionate manner pe 
culiar to him, 

“?Drather stay with you,” he said 

So he sat by her side in front of the little 
cottage, and watched the blue sea from a dis- 
tance, and listened to the ceaseless thum, 
thum, thum of the breakers on the beach, 
and Tina told one of her best stories so that 
Noll’s eyes shone as bright as the stars that, 
by-and-by, looked down at them from the 
sky, where strange clouds floated in gro- 
tesque shapes round the horizon, and up 
over the moon. 

Miss Henstone staid a long time on the 
beach; when she returned, tears were in 
her eyes, Tina and Noll sat still outside the 
cottage wrapped in soft warm shawls, Miss 
Henstone paused to kiss Noll’s forehead as 
she went in, 
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“Miss Strathmay,” she said, “I never 
thought I should envy you anything; but I 
do envy you that boy’s love.” 

Noll looked perplexedly from one to the 
other, and Tina's conscience smote her for 
her selfish jealousy, © 

The next day Noll stood with his hands 
in his pockets—which Tiua had told him was 
improper—whistling, or trying to whistle— 
at which Mr. Henstone laughed, 

They stood on the wharf, Mr. Henstone, 
an old sailor, and Noll. 

“Ruther doubtful,” said the old sailor, 
shaking his head as he surveyed the leaden 
‘sky and the sullen sea, “ P’raps to-mor- 
row—” 

“ Nonsense’ said Mr. Henstone; “ itll 
be all the better fishing for being a trifle 
cloudy. What do you say, Noll, do you fear 
a little scurry over the waves ?” 

“That ben’t the thing,” eaid the old sailor, 
“it’s portending a storm.” 

“ We can go a little way out,”” said Mr. 
Henstone,“ 1 atffsure, Wont you take us?” 

“O,if yer bent on it—t’s none o’ my ’fair 
ony how. I ben’t fraid of ole Davy.” | 

“What do you say, Noll, will you go?” 

“T'll run and ask Miss Ernest.’ 

“O nonsense,” said Mr. Henstone, “ we 
can’t wait for that!” 

“T don’t think she’d care,” said Noll. 
“She’s willing I should go fishing.” 

“ Goin’ to take him?” asked the old sailor. 

“ Yes,” said Mr, Henstone, carelessly. 

Despite the sailor’s warning he had little 
idea of the danger into which he was running. 

Noll was not a bit seasick, nor was he a 
coward when the boat dipped and plunged, 
and the water more than once poured over 
the sides; fora great wind had risen, and 
presently the rain began to fall in torrents. 

“A reg’lar gale,” said the old sailor, and 
80 it proved, 

Tina heard the sleet dash suddenly against 
the window as she sat sewing buttons on to 
Noll’s jacket, and expected every moment to 
hear Noll’s feet pattering up the stairs, 

When he did not come, and the storm in- 
creased, and she could hear the sea roaring 
sullenly, she laid down her sewing and went 
to look for him. In the sitting-room she 
found Miss Henstone walking up and down 
excitedly, and seeing Tina she sprang to- 
wards her eagerly. 

“O,” she said, “do you think they could 
have gone ?”” 

“Who?” asked Tina, catching her alarm, 
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“Why, my brother and—and Noll!’ 

“Gone where?” asked Tina, more and 
more alarmed, 

Miss Henstone could not reply at first. 

“ Out on the water,” at length she said. 

*O no,” said Tina, 

Yet it was too true, and for four terrible» 
hours she and Miss Henstone listet 2d to the 
pitiless storm with aching ‘hearts. At last, 
with a great swoop, the wind, as it were with 
a mighty arm, swept the sky clear, and it 
smiled unblushingly upon the angry sea that 
growled as it sank cowering back, leaving 
the beach strewn with,the sad spoils of its 
prey. 

A face calm as death could make it looked 
up at the smiling sky from the wave-washed 
beach. It was the face of the old sailor star- 
ing heavenward, whither his soul had gone 
in company with the soul of the young man 
and the little child who had been in the boat 
with him. Afterwards their bodies were 
washed on shore, also Mr. Henstone, with 
his black hair blown into his eyes, and Noll, 
with his yellow curls thrust back from his 
fair transparent brow. What were jealous- 
ies at a moment like this? 

With breaking hearts Miss Henstone and 


Tina looked into the still fuces of those they 


loved, and then pityingly into one another’s 
eyes, 

Miss Henstone’s grief found easier vent 
than Tina’s, She could weep at last, but 
not a tear dimmed Tina’s eyes. She was 
conscious only of a terrible constant aching 
at her heart, 

She stood alone gazing at her darling after 
they had laid him in bis casket, with fold- 
ed hands and the flowers about him, 

“ Will he look thus when he joins the an- 
gels?” she wondered. “ Will he not remem- 
ber me in that beautiful land whither he has 
gone?” she questioned. 

Would he sometimes think amid his hap- 
piness of her, left lonely, and long to place 
his little hand lovingly in hers as of yore? 
Should she ever go to him? 

At this question tears might have come to 
her eyes had not a holier feeling driven them 
away. 

Why should she mourn for her treasure? 
Was he not more hers than ever now? And 
whither he had gone her heart would follow 
him, 

Her thoughts were like a beautiful sunset 
to her; like asunset at the end of a troubled 
day. 


A great joy grew out of her great sorrow 
—the peace that surpasseth understanding. 
Life, with its thousand jarring, terrible dis- 
cords, could not mar the music of her soul. 
Sometime it would be hers to enter the beau- 
tifal land where her darling was to live, to 

meet him there, not only him, but others as 
loving an” lovable as he, 

O, she w»uld wait, for it was only a little 
while, compared with the eternity of the 
blessedness that she should obtain at last, 
God willing always if she willed. 

Miss Henstone wondered when she parted 
from her, at the quiet though sad face that 
looked with such bright untroubled eyes into 
her own, weary with weeping. 

“You have others,” she said, “ but my 
brother was allto me.” 

“Noll was dearer to me than a brother,” 
said Tina, “and worse than death might 
have happened to him had he lived.” 

“ What can be worse than death?’’ asked 
Miss Henstone. “ What can be worse than 
to have those we love leave us—forever ?” 

“What can be happier than to have dear 
ones waiting for us beyond the gate of 
death?”” asked Tina. “I think of Noll 


waiting forme. I think sometime of going 


tohim, O, dear Miss Henstone, I some- 
times think I am happier in his death than 
in his life! Heaven seems to me now a 
reality for which to live.” 

Miss Henstone accepted Tina’s calm kind 
kisses, and felt soothed by what she said to 
her; but Tina’s peace found no place yet 
within her troubled soul, 

Perhaps a month hence she would smile 
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as well as Tina, if not as truly—smile be- 
cause her grief was wearing into the grooves 
of life, and—her mourning was becoming. 

Not that life would not teach her some- 
time to love a higher peace, but not at once, 
and trifles make our happiness or woe. A 
ray of light darts across a shadowy lake, per- 
haps, and the deep lake and the deep shad- 
ows are forgotten, and we watch and rejoice 
in the pranksome ray. 

Miss Henstone, after her brother’s funeral, 
which took place from the home where their 
childhood was spent, and which was now 
occupied by a far-away cousin, returned to 
Dr. Shyler’s, where Tina had been ever after 
little Noll had been taken from her. 

Noll’s mother grieved sadly at the loss of 
her darling, althoagh there were four others 
left, for whom she seemed to care just as 
dearly, Tina thought; and she wondered, 
with a strange mingling of selfishness and 
sorrow, how it would seem to her if she had 
none left, and never on earth could have an- 
other as dear as the one thajwas gone. Yet 
she would not call Noll back again even if 
she could, 

No, not if to-morrow her wish would bring 
him with his wistful smiling face close to her 
side, she would not wish him back; not for 
the touch of his tiny lips upon her brow, nor 
the caress of his childish arms about her 
neck, 

Call him back! Ono. Noll wasan angel, 
happy in heaven, happy forever with a hap- 
piness the shadow of which she had no 
power to give him. She would not call Noll 
back, not if she could, 


OUR CHROMOS. 
We are now in hopes that we shall be able to send to our subscribers in the course of a 
few days the beautiful Chromos which we have promised them, 


The great fire not only destroyed the stones and designs, but also all the paper in the mar- 
ket that could be used for our pictures, The artists had to wait until new paper could be 
manufac‘ured, which required time, as but few mills make it. 

Paper has now been received by Messrs. Crosby, aud we hope to send out our premiums 


in a short time. 


Those who have not already subscribed, can do 80 at once, and be assured of receiving 


the pictures as soon as they are issued. They will be handsome, and help to ornament the 
house, and make life pleasant in many respects. 

Remember, you receive the Magazine for a year and a Chromo for only $1.50. This is a 
great indacement, and it should be taken advantage of by thousands, There is room forall. 


Send in your names, 
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Buthven’s Puzzle Page, 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


All comraunications intended for this De- 
partment must be sent to Epwin R. Bricas, 
West BETHEL, Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers to December Puzzles, 


135, Mattie Winfield Torrey. 
136. Longfellow. 
137, Must, smut, 188, I ran, rain, 
139. A rod, road. 140, Sale, ales, 
141, There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pains; 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again. 


142, Cc 
DON 
SYLPH 
COLLEGE 
STEAM 
EGO 
E 
143, WARE 
ALAS 
RAFT 
ESTY 
145. Tweed, 146, Ribble. 
147. Kennet, 148, Eden. 
149. Thatch, hatch. 150. Layer, Ayer. 
151, Larch, arch, 152. Kink, ink, 


15, Enigma. 
The answer contains 9 letters, 
The 2, 4, 3, is a conveyance, 
The 2, 7, 8, 5, is to confine. 
The 6, 4, 1, 9, is to warm in the sun. 
The whole is something every one should 
possess, for it is useful, instructive and en- 


lertaining, 
16, Cross-Word Enigma. 
The first is in walk, but not in ride, 
The 2d is in born, but not in died; 


The 8d is in day, but not in night; 
The 4th is in dark, but not in light; . 


14. EAOH 
ACHE 
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The 5th is in wet, but not in dry; 
The 6th is in wheat, but not in rye; 
The 7th is in jest, bat not in fun; 
The 8th is in star, but not in sun; 
The 9th is in coward, but not in fear; 
The 10th is in elk, but not in deer; 
The 11th is in son, but not in lad; 
The 12th is in good, but not in bad; 
The 13th is in plant, but not in tree; 
My whole will long remembered be. 
Emma M, CHAMPLIN, 


Geographical Anagrams, 

17. Mute cains. 

18, Sitka peril. 

19. A fennel lot, 
20. I load Nina, 

21, Card praised, 
22. Witty rebels, 

“Beau K.” 


Words Squared. __ 
23. A sovereign; a useful metal; a girl’s 
name; a small insect. 
ELLA A. Briees, 
24. A large cord; shaped like an egg; hol- 
low vessels; otherwise, 
Anna KIRK, 


25. Double Acrostic, 

The initials and finals, read downwards, 
will give the names of two popular Shaks- 
perian'plays. A sentence; Old; To ensnare ; 
A bundle; The same quality; To pierce; A 


Spanish name, 
FRANK LYNNE, 


Hidden Towns. 


26. The poem I lost has not been found. — 
27. ’Tis all for the best, and I shall not mur- 


mur. 
RUTHVEN, 


Answers in Two Months, 


PREMIUMS AND CLUBS. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
THE AMERICAN UNION, 


Published by Taomes & 36 Brom- 
Jfield Street, Boston, Mass, 


All our large stock of Novelettes, together 
with all the stereotype plates from which they 
were printed, having been destroyed by the 
great fire, we are compelled to recast our 
premiums so far as they were payable in 
Novelettes, and substitute therefor our 
Chromos, giving in all cases Chromos that 
will cost us more than the Novelettes pre- 
viously offered. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF PREMIUMS AND CLUB 
RATES FOR 1873. 

In order that the labor of canvassing for 
the above well-established and popular publi- 
cations may be remunerative to those friends 
who have from year to year given us their 
aid purely from a desire to extend the circu- 
lation of these meritorious journals, so that 
their friends might be in the possession of 
the good things which they themselves have 
80 gladly welcomed and so greatly enjoyed, 
as well as to others who have not entered 
the field as canvassers, and who may be 
scmewhat unacquainted with our periodicals, 
the publishers have determined to offer for 
the coming year (1873) such premiums for 
clubs as will m.ke the labor of canvassing 
profitable and advantageous to all who desire 
to use their leisure hours in easy and lucra- 
tive employment, 


AMERICAN UNION FOR 1873. 
PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! 
A Beautiful Chromo and Interesting Books 
given away. 

The publishers of Taz AMERICAN UNION 
have made arrangements with Messrs. Cros- 
by & Co., of Boston, whereby they will be 
enabled the coming year to present to every 
subscriber to the Unron who pays $2.50, a 
beautiful Chromo, the cost of which is three 
dollars at retail prices, The picture is one of 
the best, and most elaborately finished, of 
any ever printed in this country, It is taken 
from an exquisite oil painting, and was never 
before offered to the public as a premium, 
owing to its high cost, It is called 

“ISN’T 1T FUNNY?" 
and represents a child seated at a table with 
a bow! of bread and milk, while on the table 
is a tiny mouse, which is nibbling at some 


crumbs the child has scattered around the 
bowl for the purpose of attracting the atten- 
tion of the timid creature. The sight is s0 
ludicrous that the child is compelled to lean 
back in its high chair, and laugh a happy 
laugh as it exclaims, “Isn’t it funny?” 
The picture will excite the most pleasant 
and mirthful sensations, and in a parlor or 
library will be the first to attract admiration, 
This superb Chromo, printed fn oil, and a 
masterpiece of art, we will send, free of ex- 
pense, to any one who will subscribe to Tax 
AMERICAN UNION, and forward to us $2.50, 
the price of a year’s subscription. Remem- 
ber, the picture alone is worth $3.00, so 
patrons will be sure to get more than the 
value of their money, and an interesting 
weekly paper for one year free of all cost. 
Or, if subscribers prefer, we will, for the 
sum of three dollars, payable in advance, in 
all cases, send Toe AMERICAN UNION for 
one year and either of the following named 
books (postpaid), the retail price of which is 
one dollar and a half each:—‘ THe Got 
Hunters’ ADVENTURES;”’ “ THE Busz- 
RANGERS;’ “THE GoLpD HUNTERS 
Euvrope;’ “A WHALEMAN’s ADVEN- 


turESs;’ “A SLAVER’S ADVENTURES 
LAND AND SEA,” and “ LiFe IN THE East 


InvDIEs.” 

REMEMBER, to receive a copy of either of 
the above books, postpaid, and Tue Ameni- 
CAN UNION for one year, it is necessary to 
send us three dollars, but $2.50 for the Uniox 
and the Curomo, Be careful and make no 
mistake, 
BALLOU’S MAGAZINE, 1873. 

PREMIUMS FOR SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Any person sending us one dollar and 
Sifty cents for BALLOv’s for 1873 will receive 
the Magazine the whole year, and in addition 
a premium of a Chromo on white ground, 10 
by 12 inches, representing Bouquets of 
Flowers, “Moss Rosgrs” and “ 
Subscribers can have either the Roses or the 
Lilies as they may elect, 

These Chromos are printed in many colors, 
are most artistically grouped, and were pre 
pared especially for premiums. 

Any one sending us three dollars can have 
two copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE one year, 
addressed to separate persons; or one copy 
for two years to the same address, and they 
will also be furnished as a premium, with the 
Chromo prepared expressly by us for sub 
scribers to THE AMERICAN Union. Thit 
Chromo is entitled, “Isn’r Ir Fuxxy?” 
See description under premiums for singl 
subscriptions to THE AMERICAN UNION. 
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PREMIUMS FOR THE AMERICAN UN- 
ION AND BALLOU’S MAGAZINE 
COMBINED. 

For four dollars we will send the “ Ameri- 
can Union” and “ Ballou’s Magazine” one 
year, and the Chromo “Isn’t it Funny?” 
asa premium; or we will send them both 
without premium for three dollars fifty cents. 
CLUBS AND PREMIUMS TO BALLOU’S 

MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
To the Getter-up of the Club, 

Please remember that members of the 
club are not entitled to any of the Premiums, 
They getting their benefit or advantage in 
the reduced price of the Magazine or tho 
“ American Union’? when taken in clubs, 
the getter-up receiving the premiums for his 
labor in forming the club, 

No. 1. 

For seven dollars and fifty cents we will 
send five copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE for 
one year, and one copy of the Magazine and 


one copy of each of the Chromos “ Moss. 


Roses”’ or “ Litres” to the getter-up of 
the club, 
No, 2. 


For thirteen dollars we will send ten copies 


of BALLov’s MAGAZINE one year, and one 
copy of the Magazine and one copy of the 
Chromo, “ Isn’r Ir FUNNY?” gratis to the 
getter-up of the club, 

No. 3, 

For nineteen dollars we will send fifteen 
copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE one year, and 
one copy of BALLOv’s MAGAZINE, and one 
copy of the Chromo “Isn’r Ir Funny?” 
and one copy of each of the Chromos, “Moss 
Roses” and “ Litres” to the getter-up of 
the club. 

No. 4, 

For twenty-four dollars we will send twen- 
ty copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE one year, 
and one copy of THE AMERICAN UNION, 
one copy of BALLoU’s MAGAZINE and one 
copy of each of the Chromoe “Isn’r Ir 
Funny ?” “ Moss Rosrs” and “ Linres” to 
the getter-up of the club, 


CLUBS AND PREMIUMS TO THE 
AMERICAN UNION. 
No. 1. 

For nine dollars we will send four coples 
of the AmeRICAN UNION one year, and one 
copy of Battou’s MaGazine and the 
Chromo “ Isy’r Ir Funny?” to the getter- 
up of the club, 


No. 2 
For seventeen dollars we will send eight 
copies of the AMERICAN UNION one year, 
and one copy of the AMERICAN UNION and 
one copy each of the Chromos “Isn’t It 
Funny?” “Moss Roses” and “ Litres” 


gratis to the getter-up of the club, 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

As there can be no loss in remittances in 
Post-Office Orders, Bank or Bankers’ Checks, 
and as these can be procured in all the local 
centres of trade throughout the country, we 
will deduct the discount which agents or 
getters-up of clubs have to pay on all sums 
above five dollars, which they may remit to 
us; but in view of the safety with which 
money can be remitted in this way, we can- 
not be responsible in case of loss of green- 
backs or National Bank Notes, when sent 
by mail. Money Orders can be obtained at 
Money-Order Post-Offices at these rates: 

On Orders not exceeding $10... .5 cents. 

Over $10,and not exceeding $20. . 10 cents. 

Over $20,and not exceeding $30. .15 cents, 
and Bank or Bankers’ Checks on Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia or Chicago, at even 
less rates, 

Registered letters also sent at our risk. 

We shall send all premiums free of expense 
to the subscribers, 


To be Remembered when Canvassing. 
When canvassers are forming clubs, they 


will please to recollect that BALLou’s 
AZINE is a Monthly, containing one hundred 
pages of reading; that it is elegantly illus- 
trated; and that each engraving has a well- 
written description; that it is better calcu- 
lated to interest adults and children than 
any other Magazine published in the coun- 
try, and for asum which millions can afford 
for the sake of making home pleasant. 

Also remember that the AMERICAN UNION 
is not surpassed for excellence in all its de- 
partments by any weekly paper in the coun- 
try. It is the oldest literary journal of its 
class In the United States, the first number 
being printed in 1848, It contains more 
stories, and more interesting reading matter, 
than any paper of the same size now pub- 
lished, Samples of both publications sent on 
receipt of three cent postage stamp. 

tarr"Be careful in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Office, for each subscriber; 
and also to designate the name of the getter 
up of the club, 


VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 


“We wont go home till morning.” . Portrait of the mon whe qoutd have stopped the 


wed 


“Of In the stilly night.” 
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“Thou art so near, and yet 6o far.” 
aa 
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«Vere is yer family silver and votch?? 


